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A Note To The Reader 





ox -y e regret the delay in publication of this issue. In order to bring 
W you up to date on recent developments in the U.S. political scene, 
_ we have brought out this combined autumn/winter issue. E 

Our special section in this issue presents a representative selection of articles 
reflecting current thinking in America on some of these major developments. 
Clearly the focus is on the outcome of the recently concluded presidential 
election in America. C f 

"We begin with Hedrick Smith’s assessment of the new Aman President 
as world leader. The two Reagans—the rhetorical right-winger and the prag- 
matic politician, concludes the.author, “will have to come to terms with the 
limits on American power abroad and at home... .” 

Scammon and Wattenberg see in the Reagan era thé beginning of a major 
political realignment in America. Ladd, in his rebuttal, argues that “dealign- l 
ment” and not “realignment” would be more in order. | 

While admitting that the American confidence in the institution of presi- 
dency has shown an alarming decline over the past decade, Haig propoundsin 
his thesis that the presidency is still a vital and effective i institution, and that “it 
is the man and not the institution that invites our attention.” 

Elsewhere in this issue Alan M. PSniTOW discusses Peter Drucker. Charles | 
Frankel examines if sociology is a “core doctrine” in the understanding of 
mankind, as the eminent Harvard professor Edward O. Wilson will havé us 
believe. There is also a lively rey with novelist John Barth by Angela 
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On US. Elections < a 


REAGAN: WHAT KIND OF WORLD 
LEADER? 


By Hedrick Smith 


! 
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In the realm of foreign policy, there are two Ronald 
Reagans: the rhetorical cold warrior and the prag- 
matic politician. Both will have to come to terms with 
the limits on American power abroad and at home ina 
decade that the next President considers as “one of the: 
most dangerous of Western civilization.” Hedrick 
Smith joined The New York Times in 1962, and pres- 
ently serves as its chief Washington correspondent. 
His article is reprinted from The New York Times 
Magazine of November 16, 1980. 





ot since the 1960 campaign of John F. Kennedy has'an American 
Presidential candidate ridden into office sounding so loud an 
alarm that the United States has fallen perilously behind the 
Soviet Union in the arms competition. Not since the late Secretary of . 
State John Foster Dulles. has so powerful an American leader issued the 
warning that the United States “has been sleepwalking too long” and 
must now “snap out of it” to engage anew in the global cold.war. _ 
Yet whatever themes of Kennedy and Dulles echo in Ronald Reagan 
decades later, the irony is that, in the White House, the former Governor ` 
of California may emerge more as a natural counterpart to the Soviet 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev than as a lineal descendant of any single 
American leader. ` ; 
For Brezhnev is a personally cordial, sonnei consensus maker who 
climbed to power in the provinces before ruling the Kremlin, and he has 
presided over the most determined, costly and successful buildup of 
` armed strength in Russian history. Now comes Ronald Rengat another 
Cogyright {c} 1980 by The New York Times : 
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affable politician whose roots are in the midland and whose route to 


power has been far from the capital, in distant California, and he, too, has 
proclaimed his dedication to a massive new American military thrust that 
will “restore the margin of safety” for the free world. | 
_ Obviously, there are important differences between these ideological 
adversaries. But there are also intriguing parallels. Like Brezhnev, Rea- 
gan is entering national leadership as a politician whose primary concern 
has been domestic affairs and who is not broadly tutored in foreign 
‘policy. 

In the early 1970's, President Nixon sent then-Governor Reagan on 
good-will tours to the Far East and Europe—just as Brezhnev was called 
on to perform ceremonial diplomatic chores before assuming real power. 
Reagan has visited more than 20 countries, meeting such leaders as West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, French President Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing-and British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. 

But after he won the Republican nomination last July, Reagan decided 
against a trip to Europe on the grounds that it would take too long to 
prepare himself and that it would seem an artificial effort to make him 
look expert in a field in which he was still an amateur. Earlier, in a 
television interview, the candidate had seemed to betray a surprising lack 
of knowledge when he did not quickly recognize the name of the Presi- 
dent of France. Jimmy Carter mocked Reagan with the taunt that, 1f the 
_ Republican were elected, participants in summit meetings would have to 

wear name tags for his benefit. 

Reagan’s inexperience in foreign affairs brings to mind the stiff awk- 
wardness European leaders encountered in Brezhnev a decade ago. After 
the late French President Georges Pompidou and West German Chancel- 
lor Willy Brandt held their first meetings with Brezhnev, it was whispered 
' that the Soviet leader was so insecure in diplomatic affairs that he rigidly 
read the script of his briefing papers and, in response to’ questions, 
resorted to what were evidently carefully rehearsed answers. Westerners 
complained that Brezhnev was too inadequately informed to sustain a 
genuine dialogue—an impression that has faded in the intervening years. 

Born a short time apart in the early years of the 20th century, Brezhnev 
and Reagan formed their world outlook long ago, and their fundamental 
views have been little modified by the changing tides of history. Each 


talks in the tongue of the true believer, with unbounded faith in his — 
homeland and its historic mission in the world, and with wary suspicion . 


of the bluffing and devious strategems of ideological adversaries. To hear 
Reagan tell it, Communism is the implacable foe; to hear Brezhnev, it is 
capitalism. Rhetorically, both describe the world in black-and-white 
terms. It is a world of allies and adversaries, patriots and villains, loyal 
friends and untrustworthy enemies. It is a world where complex power 
relationships and subtleties or shadings are often lost or forgotten, and 
where the vibrant nationalism of many other peoples is dimly seen or 
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poorly understood. 

In practice, however, both men have been more pragmatie and flexible 
than their rhetoric suggests. Brezhnev marched Soviet troops into Cze- 
choslovakia when he felt vital Soviet interests were at stake and into 
Afghanistan when, in a less vital cause, it seemed a safe bet. But with the 
instinctive conservativism of the Soviet elders who disdain recklessness 
and let proxies fight most of their battles, he has acted more cautiously 
than.he sounded on other occasions—especially when confrontation with 
Washington loomed. After seeming to be on the brink of intervention in 
the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, for example, the Kremlin backed down, and 
Brezhnev has been equally careful not to intrude in the Iraq- -Iran conflict, 
evidently out of fear of American counteraction. : 


Likewise, though Reagan is untested in foreign affairs, on the home - 


front he tempered his rhetoric with realism as Governor of California. He 
struck compromises and made deals with political opponents, reversed 
‘campaign positions and swallowed policies that he had labeled unthink- 
able before he took office. In foreign policy, hè has also adjusted, though 


not without problems, to the American diplomatic opening to China and ` 


to the agreement to relinquish ultimate control of the Panama Canal— 


both of which he once adamantly and vociferously opposed. In his 


inexperience and his chauvinistic enthusiasms, Reagan has.sometimes 
exhibited Dulles’s readiness to go'to the brink of conflict with the Rus- 
sians in a test of power over what he saw at the moment as crucial issues. 
But he has often retreated when his impulsive comments have ae him 
too far out on a limb. 


The closer his political path bronchi him to the White House, the more | 


= narrowly Reagan defined the perimeter of vital American interests. And 
the more eager he was to assert that he is, at heart,.a man of peace—“not 


trigger-happy...not warmongering” and not itching for a showdown. In 
his campaign for the Presidency, Ronald Reagan fashioned a rhetoric of - 


implied force that was not only fervent in its insistence on greater military 
power, but also vague about how- he would employ this power as 
President. 

In short, there are two Reagans. One is the rhetorical right-winger who 
instinctively voices wide popular disenchantment with postwar American 
diplomacy, who conveys the sense that. the world is a dangerous and 
inhospitable place and expresses resentment that America seems to have 
retreated in the face of Soviet advances. This is the Reagan of confronta- 
tion, who strikes a responsive chord when, his voice thickening with 
patriotic passion, he declares, “No more Vietnams, no more Taiwans.” 
And when he suggests periodically that it is high time to strike back and 
demonstrate that America has not become what Richard Nixon once 
called “a pitiful, helpless giant.” This is the politician who picked for his 
campaign hawkish foreign-policy advisers such as William R. Van 
Cleave, a defense strategist'from the University of Southern California, 
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and retired Lt. General Daniel O. Graham, former head of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

The other Reagan is the pragmatic practitioner of power. His 
statements are more circumspect, his language more carefully ambiguous 
and qualified. If the right-wing Reagan urges a blockade of Cuba, the 


pragmatic Reagan shrewdly refuses to be lured into advocating American © 


intervention in Iran. “J am not going to rush out and wave a blood-soaked 
sword and yell, ‘Onward men’—and. I don’t think it’s necessary,” the 
pragmatic Reagan remarked last summer. This is the Reagan of 
accommodation who talks of a “reasonable and balanced” relationship 
with the Soviet Union. This Reagan leans for advice on experienced, 
prudent conservatives like former Treasury Secretary George Shultz, a 
man with ties to European leaders and the world of international trade 
and finance. 

The tensions between the two Reagans almost mevey foreshadow 
differences within the new Administration and conflicting passions in 
Congress and among the public. Although Reagan repeatedly castigated 
President Carter’s vacillating foreign policy and promised an 
Administration that would “speak with one voice,” his own conflicting 
impulses are likely to produce shifts and lurches and inconsistencies of 
policy that will bedevil friend and foe alike. They make Reagan’s choice 
of senior defense and diplomatic advisers crucial to the course of 


American foreign policy over the next four years, for the closest and most ` 


trusted of these will have great influence on which of the two Reagans 
predominates at critical moments of decision. 

Whichever side of Reagan prevails at any given time, the new President 
approaches the world with a’ basic philosophical outlook that is a 
throwback to the 1950s, when American power was paramount. This 
outlook may founder on the more complex realities of the 1980’s. His is 
the bipolar world of the early cold war. For Ronald Reagan, much more 
than for other recent American Presidents, the global power rivalry with 
Moscow not only animates his thinking about foreign affairs but is, toa 
great degree, the prism through which he views everything. Both 
intellectually and temperamentally, he is ill at ease with the diffusion of 
power around the world, and he has set out to reverse the decline of 
American power. 

Reagan has minced no words in declaring that the top foreign-policy 
priority of his Administration. will be to rearm the United States quickly 
and dramatically to avert what he sees as a grave menace to our nuclear 
deterrent forces, and to use the threat of a sharp new arms spiral to try to 
induce the Soviet leadership to reconsider its own nuclear strategy and 
ultimately to negotiate on terms that Reagan considers more equitable to 
Washington and its allies. As his associates say, he-and they are prepared 
for a long haul. S 

Even allowing for the exaggerated hyperbole of a political campaign, 
Reagan’s bristling anti-Soviet declarations have continually rung with 
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alarm. His vision of the. peril to America and the West is apocalyptic. 
“We now enter one of the most dangerous decades of WeStern civiliza- 
tion.” he warned as 1980 began. 
~ Like many others, Reagan finds “a threatening pattern” in the Soviet 
thrust into Afghanistan; in the Soviet and Cuban involvement in Marxist 
takeovers in Ethiopia, Angola and South Yemen; in Cuban-backed 
terrorism and upheavals around the Caribbean basin. He clearly sees the 
Soviet hand behind the tumult of change. “Let us not delude ourselves,” 
he said in a revealing comment to The Wall Street Journal. “The Soviet 
Union underlies all the unrest that is going on. If they weren’t engaged in 
this game of dominoes, there wouldn’t be any hot spots in the world.” 
< Such a characteristically sweeping judgment betrayed an ignorance 
‘of—or a lack of concern about—the homegrown roots and nationalistic 
dynamics of the upheaval in Iran, the Arab-Israeli conflict; unrest in 
southern Africa, tension in Turkey and terrorism in Ireland—not to 
mention the broader economic confrontation between the underdevel- 
oped nations of the southern hemisphere and the industrialized nations of 
the North. In Reagan’s scheme of things, the explosive diversity. and. 
turbulence of the Third World, the clamorous, conflicting currents run- 
ning through the arc of crisis south of the Eurasian heartland indepen- 
dent of Soviet adventurism, are essentially unaccounted for. Nations are 
_ judged pro or con by which side they take in the global chess game, by 
whether they are market economies or Marxist governments. 

Steadfastness to our allies, for instance, has been a staple of Reagan’s 
stump appearances. He talks as if the disarray in the Western alliance. 
were caused simply by the failure of American will, which allowed the 
‘Soviets to exploit minor rifts. And he seems to believe that most of the 
problems will be resolved and that Europeans will willingly huddle under 
the umbrella of American leadership once again if Washington simply 
rectifies the strategic balance, demonstrates global firmness and provides 
constancy of direction for allied policy. : 

Elsewhere, Reagan may be less prone to committing American forces 
than his critics fear. During the campaign, President Carter exaggerated 
Reagan’s penchant for issuing ultimatums in an effort to paint the 
Californian as a reckless cowboy ready for a shootout at the least 
provocation. In three statements President Carter cited out of context,. 
however, Reagan was actually advocating the use of American forces for 
peacekeeping purposes—in Cyprus, Lebanon and Rhodesia. 

But on other occasions, Reagan has been ready—at least rhetorical- 
ly—to risk actual conflict in defense of American interests. In 1975, when 
Ecuador seized American tuna boats for fishing inside what it claimed 
were its 200-mile territorial waters, Reagan proposed sending out a Navy 
destroyer with the tuna boats “to cruise, say, 13 miles offshore of Ecuador 
in an updated version of Teddy Roosevelt’s dictum to speak softly but 
carry a big stick.” More menacingly, when North Korea seized the United 
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States Navy intelligence ship Pueblo in 1968, Reagan declared that the 
American re$ponse should have been: “Send our ship and our men out 
within six hours or we’re coming in to get them, and we'll use planes, 
guns, torpedoes, whatever it takes.” More recently, he suggested that the 
United States could have blockaded North Korea’s ports. 

Reagan’s most risky and controversial advocacy of the use of force has 
been his persistent call for a naval blockade of Cuba in reprisal for the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. “My own belief,” he said in the heat of 
the New Hampshire primary last February, “is that, in addition to 
showing the flag there in the Middle East to indicate they might face a 
confrontation with us, we should have a plan of touching them on soft 
spots—for example, the suggestion I’ve made about blockading Cuba.” 

Despite the contention of George Bush, then his rival and now his Vice 
' President, that a full blockade of Cuba would be terribly costly and 
. perhaps impossible to impose without riskirig a clash with the Russians, 
Reagan insisted that he was “not talking about war...not being a - 
warmonger.” 
= “Why couldn’t we blockade Cuba and then say to [the Savie Gaon 
‘When your troops get out of Afghanistan, we will drop the blockade 
around Cuba? ” he said. “And I think this could exert great pressure .... I 
don’t think they could stand a blockade very long, and I think a little call 
on the hot line with this kind of threat might get the withdrawal of the 
troops from Afghanistan.” 

For all his alarm over growing Soviet military superiority, Reagan 
contended—somewhat inconsistently and without offering any 
evidence—that the Russians would back down in a crunch. The Moscow 
that was so menacing in his rhetoric was deemed surprisingly malleable in 
reality. “I don’t think the Soviet Union has enough of an edge that they 
- want a confrontation,” Reagan asserted. 

Much of what Reagan has been saying for years now mirrors the mood 
of America today. During President Carter’s tenure, the public, the 
Congress and the Administration itself went through a watershed change, 
shifting gradually out of the neo-isolationism and the nearly crippling 
sense of national culpability that followed the Vietnam war. Opinion 
polls began showing majorities in favor of higher defense spending. The 
public, jolted by the Iranian revolution and the taking of the hostages, the 
‘threat to Western oil supplies and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
seemed ready for a new era of greater American involvement in the world. | 
But when Ronald Reagan moves.into the White House, he will have to 
come to terms with the serious limits on American power abroad and on 
his own Presidential power and flexibility at home-as well as overseas. 

_ Although Republican gains in Congress, and especially control of the 
Senate, assure Reagan a relatively hospitable climate on Capitol Hill for 
his foreign and defense policies, there is still a Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives, and many Democrats are ready to do battle to 
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keep Reagan’s drive for improved national defense from cutting too 
deeply into domestic programs. With a narrow balance in the Senate, 
Reagan may also be bedeviled by Democratic critics about levels of aid 
and the supply of weapons to right-wing allies abroad. The broader 
public too, uneasy at the prospect of i intervention abroad or of economic 
sacrifices at home, may be a restraining factor. : ; 

Reagan faces a much more intractable world than the one his campaign 
speeches portrayed. It is not merely Soviet military strength that will set 
limits on his policies, but also the economic power of Europe and Japan, 
dependency on Middle East oil, and the weakness of the American 
economy. The complexities of international affairs will not conform 
easily to the neat squares on Reagan’s geopolitical checkerboard. Allies in 
Europe and elsewhere see his overarching anticommunism as antiquated 
and counterproductive. China, the OPEC powers, Western Europeans - 
and others have economic and political leverage. that will not yield to 
greater American military power. And these nations are not, as Reagan 
has suggested, playing some Soviet game, but acting in their own inter- 
ests. Almost everywhere, Reagan’s nostalgic ideological impulses are 
bound to bump into contemporary realities that he has overlooked or cast 
aside and that now stand like rocks in his path. 

Philosophically, Reagan has laid the groundwork for radical depar- 
tures from the policies of President Carter. He has opposed detente, 
SALT II and the return of the Panama Canal to Panama. He believes a 
_ stepped-up arms race can lead ultimately to arms reduction. His rumbling - 
rhetoric about the use of force and his recollection of the Vietnam war as 
‘a noble cause” may presage an aggressive policy in the Third World. But 
_ in other areas, his course may not diverge as dramatically from President 
Carter’s as both of them made it sound during the campaign. 

“I would not foresee radical policy shifts in the Reagan Administra- 
tion,” said Richard V. Allen, Reagan’s top foreign-policy adviser in the . 
campaign until allegations of a conflict of interest resulted in his last- 
minute withdrawal. “There are sobering realities that confront a Presi- 
dent on Jan. 21. We do not control events. All we can do is shape them.” 

In one instance—China—Reagan had to shift to President Carter’s 
policy in the midst of his own campaign. With greater pragmatism than 
he is usually given credit for, Reagan had long before muted his out- 
spoken anti-Communist rhetoric against China and his suspicion of the 
Peking regime, in part because he had begun to see China as a potential- 
partner in a three-cornered strategic poker game with the Soviet Union. 
But the rhetorical Reagan torpedoed his pragmatic alter ego’s decision to 
advertise a Reagan Administration’s reasonableness by sending running 
mate George Bush to Peking in August. As Bush was preparing to board 
the plane to China, Reagan revived an earlier call to restore “official 
relations” with Taiwan. Peking admonished Reagan for.a- “brazen” and 
“absurd” position that “would, in fact, destroy the basic principle of 
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normalization of United States-China relation.” Ultimately, when Bush 
returned home, Reagan had to back down and accept reality: China was 
more important than Taiwan, and the die had already been cast. Reagan 
conceded his past misstatements and pointedly dropped his insistence on 
“official relations” with Taiwan. The episode is symptomatic of difficul- 
ties President Reagan may.encounter with other major world powers— 
-for example, in Europe-—because of. his relative inexperience and his 
insensitivity to the changes of the last decade or two. 

“There’s a generation gap between’ what Reagan thinks he knows 
about the world and the reality,” observes John P. Sears, the Washington 
attorney who managed Reagan’s 1976 campaign and did it again in 1980, 
until he was dismissed early in the year. “His is a kind of 1952 world. He 
sees the world in black and white terms. That’s O.K. if he has the right 
Secretary of State and the right National Security Adviser. The danger- 
our thing is not the Russians, but other situations beyond the Russians. 
Reagan’s going to be upset to find out that some countries in Western 
Europe part company with us rather sharply on a number of issues. He 
tends to assume a.community of both objectives and tactics that wants, at 
the bottom, to ‘beat the Russians.’ ” 

In Reagan’s rather wistful view, America’s current difficulties with its 
major allies are traceable to President Carter’s erratic leadership and 
strategic slippage in the competition with Moscow. Reagan’s stress on 
military preparedness will boost morale, no doubt, in some quarters of 
Europe. But his hardline talk already has other Europeans nervous. 

Leaders like President Giscard of France see a positive virtue in a 
strong and independent, economically resurgent Europe able to deal with 
the United States on an equal footing and to conduct its own affairs with 
the Russians, rather than having Washington speak for a united West. 
Moreover, economic rivalries and centrifugal forces will continue to 
divide the Western powers, apart from any Soviet chicanery or shortfalls 
in the Western arsenal. So long as he treats Europe as an offshoot of the 
Soviet-American relationship, Reagan is in for trouble. | | 

During the campaign, for example, when European leaders balked at 
President Carter’s retaliatory grain embargo against the Russians, Rea- 
gan complained that the action was too mild. He advocated an across- 
the-board trade boycott, discounting the fact that the Germans, French 
and other Continental powers have little stomach for confrontation with’ 
Moscow over the issue of Afghanistan because they have a far greater 
economic stake than America in detente. _ 

Different approaches to the common need for imported energy drive 
other wedges in the alliance and Reagan, so far, has shown little apprecia- 
tion of how: Europe and America part company on this issue. The 
‘Europeans, for more dependent on Middle East oil. and hence more 
‘vulnerable than the United States to another Arab oil embargo or cut- 

_ back arising from a regional war, have taken a different diplomatic tack 
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and may wind up differing more sharply with Presiden Reagan than with 
President Carter. 

The Iraqi war with Iran, which has stirred a common Western impulse. 
to protect the flow of oil through the Persian Gulf and the Strait of 
Hormuz, may provide an opening for Western collaboration to protect 
that vital zone. But if the Reagan team pushes for rapid construction of a 
new, expanded architecture of regional military alliances, reminiscent of 
the 1950's, it will find reluctant partners in Europe. 

Turning from military to diplomatic considerations, Europe-has con- 
sistently been more sympathetic than Washington to the Palestinians. It 
has regarded for some time an équitable Arab-Israeli peace agreement — 
one that includes the Palestinians—as the best longterm guarantee of a 
steady supply of Middle East oil. This diplomatic priority may set Europe 
on a collision course with President Reagan. 

The Third World is one of two areas (the Soviet Union is the other) 
where Reagan’s policies will probably depart most noticeably from Presi- 
dent Carter’s. Although President Carter warned Americans that Reagan 
is “trigger-happy,” this may not be Reagan’s main problem in the most 
turbulent regions of the Third World. Reagan seems to bea self-confident . 
man, not plagued by the kind of personal insecurities that could provoke 
a President to prove himself with a macho display of power. Some who 
have known Reagan for a long time, like John Sears, insist he will not be 
as reckless or aggressive as his right-wing rhetoric has'sometimes made 
- him sound. | 

Regarding the Iranian crisis that persisted throughout the campaign, 
Reagan was very restrained. He was less venturesome, indeed, than 
President Carter, who warned in his State of the Union Address last 
January that the United States was ready to use any means, including 
force, to repel an outside attempt to control the Persian Gulf. In San 
Francisco last May, asked whether he would sent Moscow “a clearcut 
ultimatum not to meddle” in Iran or risk American counteraction, Rea- 
gan raised a cautionary theme he would sound several more times in the 
campaign. America was not strong enough or well enough positioned, he 
said, to make such a threat and back it up with adequate force. 

“We could send an ultimatum, but what would we’back it up with?” he 
asked. The Soviet Union, he contended, has 150, 000 troops poised on the 
Iranian border. “Logistically, we’re talking about thousands and thou- 
sands of miles from our borders.” Such cOmments caused former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger to observe, much later, that “recklessness 
will be the least of Reagan’s problems.” 

A more likely pitfall for Reagan is his ignorance of the complex 
ingredients that boil over unpredictably in the Third World, and his 
reflexive instinct to categorize nations as simply friend or foe. In the 
Reagan years, President Carter’s concern for human rights, the North- 
South dialogue and nuclear nonproliferation will probably be replaced 
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by a concentrated effort to bolster right-wing regional partners in the 
strategic rivalry with Moscow and to apply pressure against partisans of 
the other side. A Reagan Administration is likely to move toward less 
strained relations with autocratic allies like South Korea and the Philip- 
pines. Conversely, the rhetorical Reagan’s penchant for ideological judg- 
ments may alienate left-leaning states like India and Iraq and shut the 
door to ultimate accommodation with Marxist regimes in Angola and 
Nicaragua. 

In the Middle Fast, Wier President Carter tried to strike a balance 
between Arab and Israeli interests, Reagan has repeatedly proclaimed 
-that American support for Israel springs not primarily from a historic 
special relationship or a moral obligation inherited from the Holocaust, 
but rests fundamentally on the calculation that, in the global struggle with 
the Soviet Union, Israel is a strategic. one that can help secure a vital 
geographic region. : 

“Israel is the only stable democracy we can rely on in a spot where 
Armageddon could come,” he has said. “The greatest responsibility the 
United States has is to preserve peace—and we need an ally in that area. 
We must prevent the Soviet Union from penetrating the Mideast....If 
Israel were not there, the United States would have to be there.” 

But in supporting Israel so zealously during the campaign, Reagan 
seemed oblivious to the price he would pay in the Arab world if he pursues 
this strategy in office. Too ardent an embrace of Israel would not only 
inflame the Arab radicals but also offend such moderates as Saudi 
Arabia, the Persian Gulf emirates and Jordan. Reagan’s rhetoric sug- 
gests, moreover, that he does not see the Palestinian question as an issue 
of fundamental consequence to the Saudis and other Arabs, and hence he 
seems not to grasp its significance for the broader American strategy in 
the Middle East; either to secure oil or foil the Soviets. 

Reagan may speak with admiration of President Anwar el- Sadat of. 
Egypt or suggest throwing the mantle of Western protection around the 
Saudi monarchy, but his endorsement of Israeli positions has been virtu- 
ally unqualified. He has broken with established American policy by 
backing Israel’s West Bank settlements.and its integration of Jerusalem as 
its undivided capital. “An undivided city of Jerusalem means sovereignty 
for Israel over the city,” Reagan told a delighted group of Jewish leaders _ 
in New York. “The West Bank should be a decision worked out by Jordan 
and Israel. I would never have’supported dismantling [of Israeli settle- 
ments on the West Bank].” | 

Reagan has treated the Palestinian i issue as a refugee problem soluble 
by some mathematical formula, rather than as an explosively complex 
political issue with wide ramifications for American relations with the 
Arab world and with Europe beyond: “Palestine was never a country,” 
Reagan observed in one political debate. “It was a territory, an area, and 
it was a British mandate. And it was the British Government that created 
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the Kingdom of Jordan, which is 80 percent of what used to be Palestine. 
The Israelis have less than 20 percent of what was Palestine. The Palesti- 
nian refugee problem, it seems to me then, is an 80 percent-20 percent 
problem of Jordan and Israel.” 

Without Jordan’s participation in peace negotiations, such an 
approach to the Palestinian problem can hardly succeed. Yet Reagan has 
done the very opposite of making this prospect attractive to Jordan’s — 
King Hussein. Indeed, his unequivocally pro-Israel campaign rhetoric 
may prove an enormous handicap to any effort to induce King Hussein to 
enter negotiations under President Reagan’s auspices. 

In the end, unless the pragmatic Reagan tempers the rhetorical Rea- 
gan’s positions and launches a diplomatic campaign to woo the moderate 
Arabs, the new President may even find himself hard-pressed to keep - 
Sadat engaged in negotiations with Israel. For Sadat’s patience has rested 
heavily on his personal relationship with President Carter and his faith in 
Carter’s even-handedness between Israel and Egypt. And open collapse 
of the peace process in the Middle East will invite wider violence in an 
already volatile region. 

Elsewhere in thé Third World, Reagan’s ideclogical instincts, if trans- 
lated into practice, may produce cleavages that Carter sought to avoid. 
Reagan himself has called Latin America a touchstone for Washington’s 
relations with the Third World, and a battleground with Communism. 
He has berated the Carter Administration for ignoring realpolitik by 
idealistically “bullying” countries hke Brazil and Argentina for violating 
human rights. And, alarmed by what he sees as the rising leftist threat in 
Nicaragua, E] Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, he has sharply chided 
his predecessor for aiding Nicaragua’s revolutionary Sandinista Govern- 
ment. At heart, his fear is that Cuba’s Fidel Castro, acting as an agent for 
the Kremlin, is fomenting revolution and turmoil around the Caribbean, 
trying to turn it into what Reagan has called “a red sea” that will 
eventually engulf Mexico and leave the United States with a hostile, 
oil-rich neighbor on its southern ‘border.’ 

It is clear, however, that Reagan intends to pursue a friendly policy 
toward Mexico, not only because of its obvious size, wealth and impor- 
tance, but also because, as Governor of California, he dealt. personally 
with the issue of illegal: Mexican immigrants and, just prior to his 
Presidential candidacy, he visited Mexico and talked with President Jose 
Lopez-Portillo. He came home talking df a North American accord,- 
embracing Mexico, Canada and the United States. What he envisioned 
was a tripartite council enabling the three neighbors to deal more effec- 
tively with issues arising from their interdependent economies. He also - 
came home advocating an open-border policy for Mexican migrant 
workers, which appealed to the kind of Southwest American agribusi- 
nesses that generally back Reagan, but which would also be likely to 
relieve poHtical tensions with Mexico. 
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“They have a problem of 40 to 50 percent unemployment,” Reagansaid 
of Mexico. “Why don’t we work out some recognition of our mutual. 
problems, make it possible for them to come here legally with a work 
permit? This is the only safety value they have right not with the unem- 
ployment that probably [can] keep the lid from blowing off down there.” 

Reagan associates say that his attitude toward Mexico is indicative of . 
his flexibility once he gets to know a situation, preferably firsthand. 
Reagan is not so ideologically rigid, they say, that he cannot work witha 
leftist government that presides over a mixed economy, as in Mexico, 
especially if there is the specter of an even more threatening swing to the. 
far left. It is the bogeyman of Marxist extremism or Soviet involvement 
that may prompt the Reagan Administration’s most pragmatic policies 
in the Third World. 

. By far the most striking break from President Carter’s foreign policy is 
likely to be Reagan’s approach to the Soviet Union. He rejected “the 
illusion of detente,” which, he claims, lulled the West into expecting 
Soviet restraint around the world and in the arms race. He has vowed to 
withdraw from the Senate the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty nego- 
tiated from 1972 until 1979 and signed by President Carter and Brezhnev 
in Vienna. It is, he says, a “flawed treaty” that permits the Soviets to race 
ahead with their military buildup while, as he and his advisers like to put 
it, it “freezes the United States into a position of permanent inferiority.” 
Until close to the end of his campaign, Reagan talked the language of 
confrontation. Only in the waning fortnight, with the election in the 
balance, did he adopt a more pragmatic and balanced approach toward 
both arms control and general dealings with the Russians. 
` During the campaign, Reagan argued that, over the past decade, 
Moscow had spent $ 240 billion more than Washington on defense, and ~ 
the Russians were now outspending the United States by $ 50 billion a 
year in a drive for military superiority. He estimated that the Soviets 
“lead us in all but 6 or 8 [of the 40 strategic military categories] and may 
well surpass us in thos2 if present trends continue.” 

' The Reagan strategy is to withdraw the SALT II arms- -control agree- 
ment and to put pressure on the Soviet leadership to accept an agreement 
more favourable to Washington. This will be achieved by confronting the 
Kremlin with a major rew American military surge that, as the Republi- 
can platform optimistically put it, will be “sufficient to close the gap and 
ultimately reach the position df military superiority.” So controversial is 
the concept of superiority that the mere mention of it during the cam- 
paign revived anxious debate over the prospect of an open-ended arms 
race that would permanently dash all prospects for arms control. Reagan 

_ found refuge in the ambivalent declarationthathewantedto “restorethe 
margin of safety” for America, letting conservatives read that as superior- 
ity and letting moderates and liberals hope it meant something less. 

But, Reagan insisted in an Oct. | interview with the Associated Press 
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that the American approach to arms talks had to change. “I don’t think 
that we should sit at the table the way we have in the past,”he said. “We 
have been unilaterally disarming at the same time we’re negotiating, 


. , Supposedly, arms limitation with the other fellow, where all he has to do is 


sit there and not give up anything and his superiority increases. He will be 
far more inclined to negotiate in good faith if he knows that the United 
States is engaged in building up its military. 

“They know our industrial strength,” Reagan continued. “They know 
our capacity. The one card that’s been missing in these negotiations has 
been the possibility of an arms race. Now the Soviets have been racing, 
but with no competition. No one else is racing. And so I think that we’d 
get a lot farther at the table if they know that, as they continue, they’ re 
faced with our industrial capacity and all that we can do.” 

His objectives, Reagan went on to say, were either to persuade’ the 
Kremlin to accept absolute arms reductions or to improve the American 
defense posture to the point where “once again the possibility of a [Soviet] 
, pre-emptive strike has been eliminated.” Throughout the campaign, Rea- 
gan and his aides studiously avoided putting a precise time frame and a 
dollar ceiling on their projected buildup. Reagan pledged simply to cg 
“whatever is necessary” for new ICBM’s, a new strategic bomber, 
beefed-up navy, the neutron warhead, improved air defenses and higher 
military pay. 

Despite his skittishness about budget figures: Reagan has made clear 
his intention to give defense spending priority, not only over domestic 
programs but even over balancing the budget, long one of his cherished 
goals. By the estimates of some of his advisers, Reagan’s defense budgets 
will run at least $ 150 billion—and perhaps much more-—over what the 
Carter Administration planned to spend between now and 1985. 

President Carter delayed the SALT II agreement by surprising the 
Russians in 1977 when he took a new approach calling for major strategic 
arms reductions. At least initially, President Reagan can expect more 
trouble with the Russians, who derisively lampooned him during the 
campaign “as an aggressive and ignorant Californian.” Reagan will incur 
their disfavor by rejecting the SALT I agreement. More fundamentally, 
having achieved at least rough strategic parity with the United States 
through an 18-year arms buildup, the Soviet leaders are unlikely to let this 
slip from their grasp. Their arms programs have developed momentum, 
far more momentum than American experts anticipated only a few years 
ago. And it took long, arduous bargaining for them to accept the agree- 
ment that Reagan believes is to their advantage, making it highly unlikely. 
that they will accede anytime soon to terms the new reseni considers 
more favorable to Washington. 

Moreover, Reagan’s hard line, comingat a time when the Soviet Union 
is undergoing a transition in leadership, may spur the Russian effort to 
repair relations with China and prompt new Soviet stratagems to split off 
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America from West Europeans who have come to regard arms-control 


. agreements as a- reassur:ng foundation for detente. 

Sensing nervousness about his approach, the pragmatic Reagan sought 
to calm an anxious American electorate with his promise on Oct. 19 to 
“make immediate preparations for negotiations on a SALT III treaty.” 
He softened some of his own bristling rhetoric with the assertion that “we 
seek neither confrontation nor conflict” and the reassurance that “with 
our allies, we can conduct a realistic and balanced policy toward the 
Soviet Union.” 

But Reagan’s logic has not altered. He remains convinced that the 
leverage of American industrial might, technological ingenuity and eco- 
nomic flexibility will cause the Kremlin to reconsider as it faces the 
prospect of being out-run in a new arms race in the 1980's as it was in the 
moon race in the 1960’s. Reagan has been told by his advisers that the 
Soviet leaders have already squeezed their consumers and their economy 
to the limit, $0 he believes the Soviets have no more resources to throw 
into an accelerated arms competition. 

To some outsiders, Reagan’s reasoning sounds like a formula for 
putting an end to meaningful arms negotiations—or at least for leaving 
them in suspended animation during his four-year term. Early in the 
campaign, close Reagan associates were acknowledging privately that it 
would be a year or two, perhaps longer, before meaningful arms negotia- 
tions could begin. The closer they came to Election Day, the shorter their 
time-frame became. 

To ease voters’ concerns, f oreign-p olicy aides like Richard Allen drewa 
distinction between formal negotiations and “talks” with the Russians. 
Talks, Allen contended, could start very early and deal not only with the 
arms race but with such other crucial topics as avoiding accidental 


conflicts around the world. Moreover, the Reagan high command envi-. 


sions fairly regular higa-level—though not summit—meetings with the 
Russians and plans tc upgrade the importance and functions of the 
American Ambassador in Moscow as a channel for communicating with 
_ the Politburo. 

Nonetheless, Reagan himself seems to feel that it will take a while for 
the Soviets to adjust to his view of the world and his way of doing 
business. They will choose to become more flexible, he contends, only 
when confronted with -he hard reality of renewed American determina- 
tion and military readiness tô protect vital interests and allies abroad. 
And, despite all his pre-election protestations about not wanting a show- 
down, there is a hint that he believes it will take some test of strength to 

alter Soviet calculations. 
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. Dear Citizen Taxpayer: 7 
Even though you may have known it for some time, more and 
more Americans are just waking up to the plain and simple truth: 
The reason the United States Government cannot solve the 
urgent problems that are plaguing our county, is because the 

government is phe problem. 
—From a fund-raising letter sent 
By Common Cause in 1980 


omething very important has happened in America in recent years: 
‘people have changed their minds. Something else may happen in- . 
the course of the next few years: people will change their politics. 
And so, we hear talk (once again) of the much-storied, much-fabled, 
powerful virus that periodically infects the‘political community: “realign- 
ment.” But what political scientists think of as a realignment travels under 
a simpler flag to more common folk who simply say, “it’s the end of an. 
era.” | 
It is our view that because people have changed their minds, a political 
era characterized by a distinct political philosophy has indeed come to an 


Reprinted by permission from Public Opinion, October/November 1980. 
Copyriaht te) 1980 American Enterprise Institute. 
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end. We further believe that the philosophy in question—American 
liberalism—-has render2d healthy, vigorous and constructive service to 
the republic: that its impact will continue to be felt, and that there will be 
no -going back to yesteryear—but, still, it is over. The center of the 
political spectrum is moving; politicians will gain.or keep power only 
insofar as they can appeal to that moving center. 

Moreover, this case holds almost regardless of who wins what in the 
next few years; whether or not the Republicans this fall capture the 
presidency, whether or not they capture the Senate in 1982, whether or 
not they (someday) carry the House or. the governorships or the state 
legislatures. The changed political climate, mind you, gives Republicans a 
chance for all these things; but what is most important for the nation, if 
not for politicians, is the change in direction, not the change in party. 
Thus, the Democratic party can change its direction and scrub its image 
clean in conformity with its voters’ current views and plausibly remain the 
dominant party; or it can mot scrub and become the minority view in 
America; but it can’t do both. For new conditions seek new solutions and 
_ new images. And politics in a democracy is the ultimate Darwinian 
activity: adapt or die. . 

In this article we propose to deal with both aaa aina in the climate 
of opinion and the potential for change, from Democratic to Republican. 


Reali gnments 


Wood rots. Tron rusts. Those are sometimes the wrong metaphors for 
political realignments. Plastic may be better. For, under stress, plastic 
‘breaks suddenly, swiftly and cleanly. 

In earlier times in America, major realigning elections often sounded 
like the quick snap of plastic—at least in retrospect. 

William Jennings Bryan’s Cross of Gold speech electrified the Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1396,.but the issue of Free Silver was a loser on the 
national scene. It was not Bryan, but the Republican nominee, William 
McKinley, who went tc the White House. That election firmly established 
in the public mind that the Democrats were a somewhat radical party.and 
that the Republicans were the party of stability and “the full dinner pail.” 
Thus, an idea was implanted in the American psyche—a partisan idea— 
with massive political repercussions. For the next third of a century that 
partisan idea—Reputlican stability versus Democratic radicalism— __ 
hung on. Republicans dominated the Congress, the presidency and the 
State houses., When the dust settled, it was clear that the plastic had 
snapped during the 1896 election. And it was called, in the political 
science trade, a realigning election. That realigning election had two 
noticeable, criteria: a change in partisan pereepnon and a subsequent 
change in „voting. patterns. 

In 1932, a new partisan perception began to take shape. Under the lash 
of the Depression, Democrats took power under the leadership of Frank- 
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lin Delano Roosevelt. In a dozen years as President, FDR worked one: 
rich political vein. The Democratic party, he intimated, was the party of: 
= people, ” “the forgotten man,” “the little guy” and “the common 


-man.” By contrast, the Republicans were the party of “economic 


se 


royalists” -—or in later parlance, “fat cats” who bets at home in “corporate 
board rooms” and “country clubs.” eo 

Under the rubric of such (sometimes ala imagery, penoas have 
become powerful, wealthy and prominent for almost half a century. They 
captured the presidenċy five times in a row; they have had majorities in 
the Congress almost constantly, and won a majority of ue governors tpe 
much of the time. | 

More important, their ideology—thberalism—became die regnant 
received wisdom of the time. Liberalism both reflected changed opinions 
in America and helped to change opinions in.America. So, a third 
criterion for realignment became apparent. Partisan perceptions had 
changed as in the earlier realignment; politics had changed as in. the 
earlier realignment; and in this one opinions changed. 

Looking now toward the possibility of a new realignment, it is useful to 
explore whether these three criteria are satisfied-in the present instance. 


Criterion Number One: Opinions 


So we come to 1980. As this is written in the early fall of that year, what is 
important about the notion of political realignment is not that anyone 
can say “It is here.” After all, other realignments were confirmable and 
noticeable only long after they occurred and were in some measure 
dep2ndent on both subsequent unforeseen events and remarkable politi- 
cal personalities (like FDR and World War IJ). No, what is important this 
year is that for the first time one can look at substantial evidence and say 
“this has all the earmarks; it may turn out to be an ear.” 
Consider first the evidence of changing opinions. In the field of survey 


- research there is almost always some countervailing evidence available, 
but in scanning the decade of the 1970s, one is struck by the powerful 


themes of change that emerge. Liké it or not, almost all of these changes 
are in general concert with recent perceived Republican doctrine—not 
perceived Democratic doctrine. 

What is the current Republican doctrine? 

In shorthand, try this: economic stagnation and inflation are the real 
problems. Their major cause is big taxation which feeds big government 
which, in any event, is not doing well what it is supposed to do ands, 


moreover, making it difficult for private enterprise to-do well what it is 


supposed to do. Furthermore, the government has been taken over by 
high-minded elitists who have lost touch with everyday concerns of 
everyday citizens. Meanwhile, America has grown militarily weak and i is 
being pushed around all over the world. z 

Those are important political thoughts and, to be fair, have not been 
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mainstream liberal Democratic views (at least until very recently). Liberal 
ideology, after all, was predicated on the idea that a bigger, centralized 
government would help less fortunate people become more fortunate 
people. And if more government spending led to a little deficit spending 
which led to a little inflation, why a little inflation was not such a bad 
thing. After all, it let pcor people pay off their débts more cheaply. In . 
recent years—at least since Vietnam—the most vocal wing of the Demo- 
cratic party has also said we’re spending too much, not too little on 
national defense (the “bloated military-industrial complex) and that 
America is suffering from an “arrogance of DONT ’ Finally, it has been 
liberal Democratic credc that “social engineering” was a discipline whose 
time had come. Busing, quotas, ia a a 
style, were all part of the agenda. ` 
Against that backdrop, consider a few selected poll ene 


eBetween 1959 and 1678 the percentage of Americans who thought 
that “big government” was the major cause of inflation went from 
14% to 51% (!) 

That’s the Republicans’ issue, and if reinforcement of that idea is 
needed let it be noted that by 1978 fully 76% of Americans thought that 
“Washington had become too powerful” and 84% believed that | 
“Washington was spending too much.” 

A similar pro-Republican point of view has emerged on the issue of 
national defense. Consider what has happened as Vietnam has receded 
from the public consciousness: 


Increase defense spending 
l : Favorable Unfavorable 
197] . | 11% 49% 
1979 (pre-Iran) ~ - 60 9 


Furthermore, the spizit of what was called “neo-isolationism” has 
receded in the land. Democrats of the “New Politics” persuasion who 
made political hay on the idea that America was “over-extended” and - 
shouldn’t be “the world’s policeman” should consider data generated 
‘recently by Lloyd Free and William Watts. Under the Free-Watts 
scheme, a wide-ranging series of questions about foreign policy yields an 
index to measure the percentage of “total internationalists” in the Ameri- 
can population. 
= @In 1964 (pre-Vietnar. yian Pax Amerdcaii was still thought of as 

a good idea), 65% of the American pugas were “total inter- 
nationalists.” 

eln 1974, just before the final death throes in a Vietnam dei percent- 

_ age of “total internazionalists” had plummeted to 41%. 

ein 1980 the percentage of “total internationalists” was back to 

, 61%. 
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These are, as noted, selected data. To be sure there are other data that 
show that people don’t want cutbacks on services, and inflation induced 
data that yield positive responses to the idea of wage and price controls. 
The idea of national health insurance is still popular. But, notwithstand- 
_ ing these counter-balances, there are few analysts these days who would 
deny what the general run of numbers tends to point up: inflation has 
become the nation’s number one concern, the bloom is off the rose for the 
idea of further governmental activism, the public is substantially more 
hawkish than it was a few years ago. (Proposition Thirteen and the 
hostage issue seem to be the best attitudinal pointers in recent years.)! 

. Agree or disagree on substance, these have been Republican themes. In 
a just world (which, in fairness, is not always the best way to describe the 
political arena) these are themes that should help Republicans—perhaps 
enough to kick off a new political era. 

The change of attitudes has not only proceeded among the public. 
Consider the Congress. Ideas that were unpopular five years ago are seen 
now as the wave of the future. The capital gains tax has been lowered. The 
defense budget has been raised. Oil prices have been deregulated. Airlines 
and trucking are deregulated. Democrats and Republicans issue joint 
reports praising “supply side” economics. And for a brief, shining 
moment, the budget was balanced, at least in committee. And members of 
both parties compete with one another to make a point of how much they 
want to cut domestic spending. 

It’s happening in expert-land, too. Economists of almost every persua- 
sion beam proudly upon the idea of letting the market work its will and 
encouraging business investment. President Carter’s new “revitalization” 
plan features business incentive tax cuts unheard of in previous Demo- 
cratic programs. And when the chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers Charles Schultze is asked ‘on television to explain why the. 
proposed personal tax cuts only offset the social security tax increases, he 
reaches back to the Country of Friedman and says, “Well, you know, in 
economics there’s no free lunch.” 

In short: opinions have changed among the public, the Congress, and 
the experts. We’ve changed our minds. | 


A Second Criterion: Elections 


Election Results: Beyond attitude, opinion and ideology, there is at least 
some evidence to suggest that attitudinal changes have already begun to 
yield election results. 

Consider the senatorial races of 1978. Five Democratic incumbent 
senators lost their seats.2 All were preceived to be liberal. Their liberalism 
was an issue in their campaigns. The only Democratic senators who lost 
were liberals. All of the liberals running but one (Pell) lost. 

Of course, one set of elections in one year doesn’t necessarily make a 
rigid pattern. Even in geometry, two points are needed to define a straight 
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line. Each of the defeated liberal senators surely faced unique local 
situations that could heve accounted for his defeat. 

On the other hand, if “politics ain’t beanbag” as Mr. Dooley said, it 
ain’t geometry either. F2ar operates in politics if not geometry. If five of 
six liberal senators get voted out of office—their remaining colleagues get 
nervous indeed. Those who seek political survival begin to wonder about 
trimming their political philosophy here, there and everywhere. This has 
already happened in Congress, as has been noted. 

Moreover, something else quite potent is at work. A second point on 
the graph seems to be emerging. Of course, the 1980 election hasn’t been 
held yet, and to coin a rich phrase, anything can happen. Still, it is 
instructive to ask the pzrennial political question: “Who’s in trouble?” 

For the second straigat election, it is mostly /iberals who are said to be. 
“in trouble.” George McGovern (D-S. Dak.) is in big trouble, reduced to 
endorsing a new strategic bomber. Frank Church (D-Idaho) is in trouble, 
reduced to smiting Russians in Cuba. John Culver (D-Iowa), Birch Bayh 
(D-Ind.) are in trouble, and the list can be expanded. Mike Gravel (D- 
Alaska) has already lost. Liberals all. All being attacked on the basis of 
their liberalism as being “out of touch” with the people of their fair states. 

And who isn’t in trouble in the Democratic party? The not-so-liberals 
are not-so-in-trouble. Robert Morgan (D-N.C.) is not in trouble. John 
Glenn (D-Ohio) is noz in trouble. Dale Bumpers (D-Ark.) is not in. 
trouble. Most of the non-liberals are not in much trouble.3 

Now, the Democrats control the Senate rather substantially: 58-41 
(with one Independent). It will take a shift of nine seats to break Demo- 
cratic control of the Senate. Even with a big Reagan win, such a swing is 
' quite unlikely—even though, as the luck of the draw would have it, far 
more Democrats than Republicans must face the voters this year (24-10). 

But suppose the Republicans have a net gain of, say, four or five seats— 
which is not unlikely. After all, that still means winning less than half the 
contested seats. Then, in 1982, with the Republicans only needing four or 
five seats for control, the luck of the draw again becomes important. For 
then, as now, more Democratic seats are up than Republican—19 to 14. 
The Republicans would have to do only slightly better than an even split 
among the contested seats to control the Senate—for the = time in 52 | 
years. 

If one is talking about the possibility of “the end of a political era,” that 
is a thought worth corsiderirtg. 

_ Much of this, of course, is speculation. And there will be further _ 
political speculation to come this year and throughout the early 1980s 
regarding the House of Representatives, the governorships, and the state 
legislatures. But the richest vein of speculation, of course, revolves 
around the presidential race of 1980: Carter vs. Reagan vs. Anderson.. 
The Presidency: The race for the White House further illuminates the 


potential for realignment. As this is written, in mid-September of 1980, 
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the polls indicate a very close race-with Governor Reagan holding a 
razor-thin lead and John Anderson trailing substantially with less than 
15% of the vote. E 

Of course, we do not know who will win in November. Yet one 
overwhelming fact is apparent, at least for now: Ronald Reagan— 
thought of earlier in the year as perhaps the weakest possible Republican 
candidate—is at least even with the incumbent President of the majority 
party. 

Two of the big reasons for this tend to shed some further light on the 
idea of political realignment. 

First: Reagan is not Goldwater—because Goldwater was Goldwater. 

It is a headline fact in the workaday political world that the Demo- 
cratic left—at least an important part of it—has allegedly moved to the 
- right. Thus, the attention paid to the alleged neoconservatives, a small 
band of itinerant intellectuals, who happily and deservedly bask in sucha 
spotlight. What is not a headline fact is the obverse political motion: that 
a large part of the Republican conservative establishment has moved 
toward the center. And that, it must be noted, is a leftward move. 

‘Accordingly, Governor Reagan seeks to convince us that he is just 

another reasonable, moderate conservative. Unlike Goldwater, he does 
not advocate making social security voluntary. He has moved back on 
part of the Kemp-Roth philosophy—that tax cuts will yield 100 percent 
revenue feedback. Nor, despite foot-in-mouth disease, does he (or the 
Republican platform) advocate that America withdraw its diplomatic 
recognition from mainland China in favor of Taiwan. Ronald. Reagan, of 
all people, favors the Chrysler bail-out and loans to New York City. 

It is conceivable, of course, that Ronald Reagan has undergone a 
major ideological transformation. It is also entirely possible that (as he 
says) he was never as conservative as people said he was. But, more 
relevant is this: Reagan (and conservative Republicans generally) has 
seen the swamp of right-wing politics. They followed Barry Goldwater 
there. The bleached bones of losers still decay there. They are not going 
back. | : 

Nowhere was this political movement more apparent than at the 
supposedly right-tilting Republican Convention in Detroit in July of 
1980. The right-wing evangelicals got some satisfaction in the platform: 
dumping ERA, pro amendment on abortion. They are surely a powerful 
force in the GOP. But on big issues, positively tidal forces (which tells us a 
great deal about American politics) pushed the Reagan troupe toward its 
left (i.e. the center). Thus, the choice of a running mate was centrist —first 
for Gerald Ford, then for George Bush. Earlier, the right wing of the party 
was unsuccessful in an attempted purge of GOP Chairman Bill Brock, 
a moderate who has made a point that the Republicans must try to appeal 
to blacks. And at the convention, the center-seeking GOP turned over the 
podium to Benjamin Hooks, executive director of the National Associa- 
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tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

This shift is not apparent just on the political level. Perhaps more 
importantly it is also ag parent on the intellectual front. Both the authors 
of this article are Democrats; both are associated with the American 
Enterprise Institute. Yet until just a relatively few years ago, AEI was an 
exclusively Republican domain regarded as “conservative.” Under the 
leadership of a remarkable man, the late William J. Baroody, Sr., AEI 
became a think tank of the first magnitude; eclectic in its choice of 
scholars and fellows, with an intellectual range that now spreads far 
beyond traditional conservative strictures. AEI is, in many ways, a 
metaphor for what has happened to a part of the conservative wing of the 
Republican party, unbeknownst perhaps even to itself, unnoticed, by the 
chroniclers of intellectual motion who see only the left moving right. 
What has happened is that many old line conservatives have become 
right of center modera:es. As such, they can plausibly help put together 
electoral majorities in an America that remains centrist and moderate. 
Which on the presidential front, they now threaten to do. Which can lead 
to—indeed is a pre-condition of—political realignment. And whichcannot 
happen if the Republican party is seen to dwell in the old right swamp. 

Second: Carter is in serious trouble for reasons that go beyond his own 
personal competence or lack thereof. There was a moment, just before 
the Democratic Convention in August, during the confluence of the 
“Billygate” sensations and the struggle for an “open convention,” when it 
appeared as if Jimmy Carter was the first American President who had 
more delegates than voters. There were polls in districts in Indiana and 
Wisconsin that showed the President fourth behind Reagan, Anderson 
and “undecided.” In Elkhart, Indiana, fully 8 percent of the voters said 
Carter was their choice. 

Now Carter will certainly do mudh better in November than the mid- 
August polls show: he may, in fact, win. But if we are exploring the 
notion of “end of an era” and political realignment, it is useful to examine 
whether the Presidenťs low estate is related to the premise. 

What, actually, is tne public’s complaint with Carter? 


People say he’s “incompetent.” (It is alleged that if the -President is 


reelected a new French restaurant will open in Washington—called Sans 
Ept.) 

Yet Camp David, the Panama Canal Treaty, the renewal of draft 
registration, a generally successful Olympic boycott, were not marks of 
an incompetent President. When asked why they think the President is 
“incompetent” Americans say he is an “indecisive” man who “changes his 
mind.” : 

Perhaps that offers a clue toward a structural cause for what.seems to 
be a personal problem. If there is such a structural cause, perhaps it tells 
us something about the possibility of realignment. 

Why does it appear that Mr. Carter always “changes his mind?” 
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The President presides over a a split party. There is Wing A—New 
Politics Liberal. There is Wing B—-Old Fashioned Liberal, Trending 
Less So. And there is Wing C—Conservative. As a party, it does not 
know its own mind. It was thought, until recently, that the contemporary 
split in the Democratic party was caused by Vietnam and remained 
focused on foreign and defense policy. Not so. That is only part of the 
split. The other part concerns domestic affairs. Today, the domestic split 
may be as important as the foreign, with Wings B and C rejecting many of 
the Wing A nostrums. 

For an old and, simple political truth is becoming more apparent with 
every passing day: a humane welfare state cannot be funded without a 
vigorous private sector. If the private sector Is leached, it may take some 
years to re-fertilize it. During that time, the public welfare sector must 
perforce go on somewhat shorter rations. 

That is a harsh truth—out a truth nonetheless. It is not, however a 
truth that is easily accepted by Wing A of the Democratic party. After all, 
a goodly portion of Wing A has come to earn its livelihood by providing 
government services, receiving government services or promoting 
government services that often make it more difficult for the private 
sector to operate. And-in the cold world of politics, a constituent’s rice 
bowl is not eroded without consequences. 

Who are the constituent groups that make up Wing A? Try for starters: 
pro-solar, anti-nuclear environmentalists, government workers on fed- 
eral, state and local levels, the disadvantaged, minorities, grantsmen, 
_consultants, feminists, consumerists. 

(But the diminishment of the public sector is not terribly popular, even 
when one moves beyond the activists of Wing A. Remember, most of the 
country dips into the trough of entitlements: social security recipients, 
veterans, farmers, homeowners, and so on. We don’t want the welfare 
state rolled back; only its growth curtailed. And even that is not due to 
arcane political theory—but only because voters believe that big spending 
is linked to high taxation and ultimately to high inflation.) 

This means that Wing A—for all its protestations as being the cham- | 
pions against old special interests (oil, big business, etc.)—has come to be 
seen asa primary champion for new special interests in America. _ 

It also means that Wing A—for all its protestations against Governor- 
Reagan as a man of the past, steeped in nostalgia—has become the most 
blatant exponent of political nostalgia on fhe contemporary scene. Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy, the spokesman for Wing A, delivered the credo- 
speech for the Special Interest-Nostalgia-Entitlement wing at the 
Democratic Convention. It was a handsome speech: eloquent, delivered 
with fire and passion. It dealt with a wide range of problems omitting only 
_ one—that the problems Senator Kennedy dealt with were probably 
caused in some measure by just the sorts of solutions he was proposing. It 
was a speech from a time warp, 20 years out of sync, with just the right 
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remedies required for a low inflation, high productivity economy. But 
these are not the ecoromic conditions in America in 1980. (In this 
connection, it is interesting that Senator Daniel P. Moynihan, a Demo- 
crat, has recently noted that the other party, the Republican one, has 
' become “the party of ideas” in America.) » 

Beyond all this, Wing A, although changing somewhat, remains more 
dovish by far than the American public. The tip-off at the Democratic 


Convention in New York came when the delegates, heavily tilted to Wing 


A. views, booed when their nominee, President Carter, mentioned his 
draft registration proposal, a plan approved of by a solid majority of 
Americans, demonstrating afresh how different the convention delegates 
in New York were from typical Democratic norms.* The Wing-Aers have 


. generally opposed increased military spending, although depending on. 


whose data one uses, thzy can also be described as now favoring a modest 
turnaround in military spending. (Interestingly enough, word is out that 
Senator Kennedy who criticized military spending in his key February 
Georgetown University speech, purposely made no reference to guns- 
versus-butter in his New York Convention speech.) 

Now briefly consider Wing B of the Democratic party. They are leery 
of the environmentalist’s rape of energy production; they support moder- 
ate use of nuclear power. They support substantial increases in military 
_ spending. They are prepared to amend the tax code to provide further 
incentives for business. They are prepared to cut the rise in domestic 
welfare spending, albeit humanely. Wing C is the same only more so. 

To sense the confusicn, consider this: in the Congress, the Wing A New 
Politics liberals are an endangered species. If the purge begun in 1978 
continues in 1980, Senator Kennedy may prove to Pe the leader of not 
much more than a one-man band.. 


Among the public at large, and among self-identified Democrats as’ 


well, the Wing B and Wing C views are more popular than Wing A. But 
the Democratic presidential contest, whether by accident or design we 
know not, became an intramural Wing A contest, a match in the Left of 
Center party between tne Somewhat Left, the Somewhat Lefter, and the 
Somewhat-Still-Lefter (Carter, Kennedy, Brown). | 

To say that it isa convoluted situation understates it. (After all, Wing B 
champion Henry Jackson and Wing A champ Kennedy had a close 
political relationship going into the Democratic Convention. And Gov- 
ernor Brown managed to émbrace both Proposition 13 and Tom 
.Hayden-Jane Fonda.) 

But just so; it is convoluted. It is in flux. 

What of Jimmy Carter? Earlier Democratic presidents also presided 
over a split party: Bilbo vs. Lehman, for example. But those presidents 
brought their own (typically center-liberal) views and vision to the White 
House. Carter, however, is a self-described, solution-seeking technocrat, 
not an ideologue-with-a-vision. What is the poor man to make of it? He 
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has, in fact, made a Chinese-Menu-Presidency of it: one from Group A, 
one from Group B, one from Group C. Soft on Russia—no, tough on 
Russia. Don’t deregulate oil—no, do deregulate oil. More programs for 
poor people and blacks—no, austerity. Most important politically: big 
spending one year, old-time-religion the next, yielding some of the 
economic problems that are at the root of his “incompetent indecisive” 
image. 

Captured originally (by accident or ican we know not) by Wing A 
shock troops, Carter now desperately seeks to slip away from their 
minoritarian death grip. As he does, Wing A folks say, with some merit, 
that he is a “Reagan clone.” And so, like Reagan with the Republicans, 
Carter had to make harmful political compromises on the platform to 
escape with a patina of “party unity.” As a result, his party is now on 
record against nuclear power and in favor of thought control on E.R.A. 
Remarkably enough, but symbolic of the split-party-out-of-control, Car- 
ter’s prime attackers during the platform proceedings were mostly people 
he himself had appointed: Paul Warnke, Ted Sorensen, Patsy Mink, 
Dick Clark, Pat Lucey, etc. 

It’s Chinese food all right; but all Wings (and the rest of the country) 
say that not only do you feel hungry an hour after you’ve eaten—-but the 
food doesn’t even taste so good anymore. 

And so, the public says Carter is incompetent because he can’t make up 
his mind. Insofar as he is and can’t, his problem apparently lies in some 
large measure in the split personality of the Democratic party. In the 
worst of all possible Democratic worlds, what can happen in November is 
this: the Wing A Left flakes off to Anderson (Joseph Rauh and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., have already done so); some of the Wing B Centrists go 
to Reagan and even more of the Wing C folks do likewise. And the born 
again President is torn again, reduced to serving up further helpings of . 
tasteless Chinese food to keep his wings flapping in his behalf. In any 
event, it is clear that schizophrenia is not the best state of mind for a party 
entering a national election contest that may indeed mark the end of an 
era—its own. 

So: A split Democratic party is a weakened party, adding to the 
possibility of realigning activity—just as-a center-trending Republican 
right is also a positive factor toward realignment. 

. Other Factors. Politics is not only theory, opinion, and viewpoint; it is 
also luck, circumstance, and happenstancé. Sometimes all of that—and 
geography and demography as well. 

The decennial census was taken this year. 

By 1982, in time for the next congressional elections, and by 1984, in 
plenty: of time for the next presidential election, a political reapportion- 
ment will have been executed. House seats and electoral college represen- 
tation will be reyuggled. 

This reapportionment bodes well to be particularly powerful and 
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wrenching, lending further credibility to the idea of realignment. Why? 
Because the’ reapportionment based on the 1980 census coincides with a 
major American migrazion, the much noted tropism to the Sunbelt. In 
political terms, this migration is beneficial to the more conservative 
political forces in America. 

Consider the reasons: Americans are moving to the South and West. 
These are. typically the more conservative parts of the nation. And in 
America the key elections are winner-take-all. 

Thus, the electoral college votes of a state are cast winner-take-all. A 


senatorial election provides for one winner; so does a House election and 


a gubernatorial contest Except in the new rules for national conventions, 
ours is not a political cclture that rewards losers with proportional shares 
of political power. 

Consider what this means: a voter iion a liberal-to-moderate state 
moves to'a (Southern or Western) state that is regarded as moderate-to- 
conservative. Several p: əssibilities. The transplantee takes on the political 
coloration of his new habitat. Score one for the conservatives. Or the 
transplantee can retain earlier (more liberal) beliefs, but in a winner-take- 
all situation he will find his vote subsumed in a sea of his more conserva- 
tive neighbors, and effectively wasted. Also score one for the 
conservatives, at least vntil they are outnumbered which is at least many, 
many years down the road. 

Consider now the key states that are expected ‘to lose House and 
electoral seats starting in 1982: New York, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania. All of them industrial, with powerful trade-union influ- 
ences, blue-collar, etc.> 

And who gains? Florida, Texas, California, Arizona, Tennessee, Utah, 
Oregon, and Washingion. Mostly all conservative in nature—but with 
the Pacific states, as ever, the great riddle. 

To give a sense of changing political power due to geography, note TR 
the election of John F. Kennedy in 1960 was held under an apportion- 
‘ment where the “Frostbelt” electoral college seats outnumbered the “Sun- 
belt” seats by 41. The election of Carter-or-Reagan will be one where the 
“Sunbelt” is ahead by 4. Andi in the election of 1984, the Sunbelt will lead 
by 26. 

With such electoral sinode in the cards, how plausible is it that 
America will elect a p orepived “liberal” as president 1 in the 1980s? 

Kennedy? 

Mondale? 

Realignment anyone? 


The Third Criterion: Partisan Perception 


A political realignment, should it come, and should it be a big, bouncing, 
healthy realignment, reeds more than the “evidence” of opinion and of 
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politics that it may happen, as laid out above. A political realignment of 
Rooseveltian magnitude also seems to need a big, bouncifig change in 
partisan perception, a change rich enough so that 30 years from now 
pundits might write about the “genius” behind this realignment as they 
now write of the “genius” of the “FDR coalition.” 

Politics ain’t beanbag or geometry—or philosophy or plasma physics 
for that matter. Big motive partisan ideas in politics are straightforward 
ones, simply stated. The big idea of FDR’s New Deal was clear enough: 
“We are the party of the people,” said Roosevelt. Simple idea, not entirely 
accurate but fecund with political potential. Fecund enough, at least, to 
transform a nation (for the better, we think) and, by the way, make three 
generations of politicians fat and powerful. 

Is there such a new, big idea on the Republican side this time around? 

There is indeed. It is this: “We are the party of the people” (!). 

Not exactly E=MC?, but no matter; it is, like its predecessor, a big, 
bouncing, rich idea fecund with potential—and not entirely accurate. 

Of course, Republicans have been trying the party-of-the-people 
number for many years. The last feilow to give it a serious whirl was a 
dapper man-about-Washington named Spiro Agnew. It didn’t quite 
work. Aside from his other well-publicized problems, Vice President 
Agnew had a tendency to snarl in making his pitch. 

But Ronald Reagan doesn’t snarl. He has been called an “affable 

ideologue.” And he says he represents the “party of the people” with some 
credibility. He was, after all, a union president. Remember, it was not 
Reagan, but J eae Connaliy, who was called the candidate of “the corpo- 
rate board room.’ 
_ Or consider Congressman Jack Kemp, one Gor the most interesting and 
able politicians on the national scene. His congressional district includes 
Buffalo, a large, dreary, industrial city once called “the armpit of Amer- 
ica.” It is surely not a place from whence Republicans, ostensible party of 
the country-club set, are supposed to hail. And Kemp is a former football 
player. But Republicans are supposed to own football teams, not play for 
them. 

Now, Kemp’s economics—economics which have been smiled upon by 
Reagan and the Republican platform—may leave much to be desired. 
Many astute economists, Democratic and Republican, believe the Kemp- 
Roth tax reduction plan as originally written is a funny-money scheme. 
Perhaps it is. . ° 

But that is not the point. Economics, like politics, is at least partly 
symbolic. As a political metaphor Kemp-Roth plus the other aspects of 
“supply side economics” are not only right on target but more than . 
vaguely reminiscent of certain earlier Democratic party rhetoric: Get 
America moving again (but don’t mindlessly slash government expendi- 
tures.) Tax cuts are offered, say Kemp-Rothniks, not to help fat-cats but 
because high taxes are strangling middle class people and because Amer- 
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ica needs to provide incentives to make capital work again so that all 
those blue-cdilar workers can get jobs. Hyper-regulation, too, strangles 
productivity say the sur ply siders. To square the circle, supply siders say 
- that only if we get America moving again can the welfare state be funded 
without continuing inflation. 

These supply side economics are, if: you will, growth economics. As 
= such they are far removed from one strand of Wing A Democratic 
economics that at times seemed to influence at least some aspects of the 
early Carter presidency: conservation without production incentives in 
the energy field, a smattering of ideological no-growth, slow-growth, and 
era-of-limits, a dose of anti-nuclear environmental purity and an early 
shot of hyper-regulation. 

Indeed it was growth economics (along with a strong defense) that was 
- the key theme of the Detroit Republican convention. The GOP said that 
the Wing A era-of-limits ideology was a betrayal of the American 
dream—and that is a potent theme. : 

Having allowed growth economics to be stolen by the Republicans 
(while they were perceived to be diddling with solar power), in this 
election year the Demozrats are now in the ironic position of saying “me 
too” to an economic philosophy (growth) that was once their own meal 
ticket. The Carter plan for “re-industrialization” represents supply side 
catchup ball. Democrats hope that it will not be seen as too little and too 
late. 

A fascinating process is apparent in the current economic jousting. The 
Democratic plan has greater incentives for business (D); the Republican 
plan has more for consumers (!!). This role reversal is either (A) crazy or 
(B) a classic example of the critical electoral game called Capture the 
Center, with each side attempting to raid the other’s constituency. We. 
lean toward explanation (B). 

And in the meanwhile Mr. Reagan will keep on making those perni- 
cious and malign noises that say, “Weare the party of the people, they are 
the elite royalists.” 

_ Tf the Republicans can make that partisan perception stick, they can 
remind voters of that wonderful dictum of the football fan: “fire the 
coach.” If that happens, in that way, which is possible, realignment willl be 
on its way. 
k k * 

All this should not be construed (not for a moment) to suggest that 
Ronald Reagan, the Republicans, or the new era of American politics has 
a clear unfettered path to happy tomorrows. There are big problems. ` 

First: never—ever—underestimate the ability of a democratic party in 
a media age, particularly the Democratic party in this media age, to steal, 
swipe, pilfer, and appropriate the ideas of the other party. Worse still 
having stolen, they will not only believe in the ideas, but believe they 
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originated them. When you hear Democrats, in private, practicing to say 
the words “capital information,” you know the process is well under way.® 

’ Second: If the Democrats have “lost touch” with America on one or 
two important sets of ideas and attitudes, let it not be forgotten that 
Republicans these days tread on thin ice on another constellation of 
issues. | 

The authors of this article wrote in 1970 of “the Social Issue” as a ` 
_‘time-bomb ticking in the Democratic tent. Traditional values were being 
eroded by those perceived to be linked to the Democratic party. Republi- 
cans indeed attacked (with some success) on the issues of crime, permis- 
siveness, promiscuity, drugs and so on. 

Now, the Republicans face the danger of the flip side of the Social 
Issue. It is still true (as in 1970) that Americans approve of “traditional 
values.” But it is also increasingly true that, Garbo-like, they want to be. 
left alone. The tacit toleration (for others, at least) of drug use, abortion, 
pornography, illegitimacy, homosexuality and pre-marital-living 
together, represents a tidal and liberalizing change in American attitudes | 
and culture. Surely these changes have engendered hostility and often 
repugnance, but most Americans seem to be willing to live and to let live. 

A Republican platform that takes no position on E.R.A. is not a big 
loser. But a platform that endorses a constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing someone else from having an abortion may be another matter. And 
even that is only a beginning. Americans are “pro-morality,” but millions 
of moderate swing voters can be put off if the Reagan campaign is seen to 
be overly identified with self-proclaimed moralists.who can be seen to be 
(perhaps unfairly) seeking to. impose their morality on others. 

The Republican party having brought its traditional conservatives to 
the moderate mainstream of economics and politics—a mainstream with 
deep, cool water and good fishing—can risk the whole catch by heading 
off into the shallow, rocky swirling eddies of right-wing social issues. 
Emphasis on prayer-in-the-school, anti-sex education, anti-gay rights, 
anti-pornography, anti-E.R.A., anti-abortion amendments and anti- 
evolution isa one-way ticket to the Swamp of No Return. Among other 
things it should be noted that some of those good ole boys in church on 
Sunday morning had their pick-up trucks at the XX X-rated drive-in on 
Saturday night. New Politics troops split the Democratic party early in 
‘the seventies. Just as Wing A played a role in moving Democrats out of 
the mainstream, so too can the activist moralist right-wing Republicans 
do the same for the GOP in the early eighties. Neither the McGovern 
` Majority nor the Moral Majority are majorities. 

Third: The candidate can goof. (Either can.) 

In the early summer Carter seemed to. have cornered the goof market. 
In the early fall, it is Reagan who has specialized in doing dirty tricks to 
his own campaign. We offer no prediction on goofs. 
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And for the Democrats? How do they prevent a new partisan percep- 
tion from forming? 

For the past 15 years the most interesting and important fight in 
American politics has teen the fight for the soul of a Democratic party. 
= That has not changed. The Wing A versus Wing B versus Wing C fight 

goes on. . 

President Carter spent the primary and convention season making 
necessary tactical compromises with the Wing A Left-Nostalgists. 

The president now must credibly hang a right turn toward reality if he is 
to achieve reelection and head off the possibility of a Republican realign- 
ment. As.this is written, he has announced the re-targeting of missiles and 
. the development of secret airplanes visible only to the secretary of 
defense. He has gotten tougher on the Soviets.. His new re- 
- industrialization plan is four-square for new business incentives. Rest 
assured, more will follow. 


But the question is credibility. Having strayed into Wing A-land can he: 


claim to convince the voters that his real citizenship belongs to the Grand 
Duchy of Wing B? There are ways to try to do this. But will the Republi- 
cans allow . him such dual citizenship? Stay tuned. 


Í Does It Matter? 


`- Possible reali gnment.. 3 
So what? Does it matter much if it happens? 
Let us consider two alternate scenarios: with realignment, and dioi 


We have been in a political nether-world for a generation: the presi- _ 


dency rotates, the Congress is Democratic only because of an anomaly 

that has the most conservative part of the country (the South) helping the 
- more liberal party. Bu: suppose Reagan wins in 1980. And Democratic 
liberals lose further seats in 1980 and even lose the Senate in 1982. 
Suppose the governorships and the legislatures start. moving toward the 
Republican column. Suppose the Republicans indeed become known as 
the party of the people; suppose the polls begin to show ever greater 
numbers of voters self-identifying as Republicans. 


This will, to be sure, change American politics. But will it change . 


America? | 

Yes, but probably not as much as one might think. 

Such a Republican era would likely be characterized by increased 
' military spending and an attempt at a reassertion of American power in 
some parts of the world. (There will be no big war; hawks know how to 
count—and we are out-gunned now.) 

Such a Republican era would be pro-growth in a PAVANER -sector- 
incentive manner. 

But here we run into the Grand Conundrum of the Center. 

Will such a Republican era be anti-civil liberties? If that attempt is 
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made—it won’t be a Republican era for long. Will such a Republican era 
cut through the entitlements programs like a hot scythe though a vat of 
axel grease? If that happens, if the Republicans try to repeal rather than 
contain the welfare state, it won’t be a Republican era for long. Will such 
a Republican era try to savage unions in America? Only if it wants to risk 
slipping back into minoritarian status. Will such a Republican era turn 
power back to the states? If you believe that government officials give 
back power—to anyone—go back three spaces and re-enroll in Politics 
101. : 3 : 

So, the realignment we speak of—if it occurs—is a realignment within 
` the moderate center of the political spectrum; between the forty-yard’ 
lines. The “center” we spoke of ten years ago in The Real Majority still 
lives; an extreme party of-left or right will not become dominant in 
America; the only thing extremism in either party can do is guarantee .. 
victory for the other party. 

The Grand Conundrum of the Center is simple sash as politics goes: 
You can capture the center if you are a centrist; if you are not a centrist 
you won't capture or keep the center.” | 

In short: a Republican realignment would do those things Americans 
have already decided they want done. That is reinforced by the likelihood 
that any realignment, although viewed historically as a sudden break ata 
particular election, is more likely to be a process rather than an event. 
Reagan, for example, may well be elected by less than a majority of 
voters. That could be a first step, but sustainable only if Republican 
policies were deemed worthy by specific groups. Remember, blacks voted 
for Hoover in 1932—not for FDR until 1936. Republican prime targets in 
the eighties would be Southerners, union members, ethnics, Jews—yet 
they can add numbers if and only if they stay near the potent center. 

: But suppose there is no political realignment. Suppose the Democrats 
stay in the saddle. Our formal politics might not change, but would 
America change? 

Yes. l 

Again, because of the Grand Conundrum of the Center. 

Entering the 1980s, it is clear that Democrats will not retain hegemony 
unless they move to a guns-and-margarine position on defense—until we 
can afford butter again. They will not retain hegemony unless they 
reinvigorate the private sector economy. 

In short, the people have spoken. A new consensus is forming. The 
center has moved. Both parties will respond. Change is in the air: It is-a 
new moment. The party that listens best to the people will be known as 
“winners.” The differences will be fewer than the similarities. 

So, why is it important? 

After all, it is the intent of this article to demonstrate that conditions. 
and ideas have changed and that both parties are recognizing this and are 
responding. That is important to the nation and the world. But if that is 
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so, what importance (otrer ee parochial) can there be about whether or 
not one party or the oth=r achieves dominance, via realignment? Liberal 
Democrats ask this: if Democrats have to become like Republicans to . 
win, why bother? How about a choice not an echo, they echo. They ask: 
wouldn’t John Anderson and Barry Commoner offer better choices? 

No. It is not only in underdeveloped continents where politics is tribal 
and cultural. It happen= right hère in America. 

Seen loosely, the maj=r parties in America represent not only a some- 

what different ideologice] emphasis, they are also the two large extended 
families—tribes, if you will. These tribes have a different way of looking 
at the world; they have somewhat different cultures. . 
_ In the contemporary tribal configuration, there are more cultural 
Democrats than cultura Republicans. Of course, the Republicans are 
(wisely) trying to sunder that family, promoting the notion that limousine 
liberals and Joe Six-Pa=s are not really co-tribal. Little do they know. 
They do not understard that what units Democrats is the idea that 
Republicans (as Jeane Eirkpatrick has pointed out) are See! people who 
will call a man named “ames—James. 

And therein lies the zerm of a Democratic strategy. Do not attack 
Reagan on his “simpl tic” views on defense or the economy. Most 
Americans agree with those views; so do many top Carter appointees, by 
the way. Instead, remind Americans that if the new political era is in the 
hands of Republicans, if will be carried out—tribally—in the same way it 
would be by Democrats Incentives for capital formation may indeed be 
necessary, but they wil be seen one way by a politician whose basic 
constituency includes small-town shoe store owners and in a very differ- 
ent way by a politician who gets elected because blue-collar union 
members are part of hi tribe. 

It is Carter’s job that fall for the return of the natives: cultural Demo- 
crats must be reminded “hat people who bowl, send their kids to parochial 
schools and then state zolleges and eat lunch at Bun ’n Burger will not 
have their interests weH-represented by folks who play tennis on clay, 
whose kids go to boarding school and private colleges, and who talk 
business over lunch or the company tab. 

So, Democrats mus re-claim their tribe. Republicans must try to 
prevent that, and exparcl their own tribe, muscularizing it. They must tell 
the folks with kids in stete colleges and without expense accounts that the 
Democrats will no lonzer best represent their interests when the time 
comes to do what must >e done. They must say that an era is ended; nota 
bad era, but only that conditions have changed and it is, in the vast - 
political sea, time to nve the nose of the ocean liner a few degrees to 
starboard, and that they, the Republicans, have the ideas and the back- 
ground to do that respoasibly and humanely. That will not be an easy task 
because Democrats wil not let it be an easy task. | | 

But both parties agre2—in the broadest of strokes —-on what has to be . 
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done. And the two big parties are the only two big ones we have; you can’t 
vote “independent” in America. The new parade has formed. It is already 
marching down Main Street. 

Which party will best seize the moment, capture the image, and lead the 


parade? 
We shall see. 


* With tha defeat of California's subsequent Proposition 9 (halving the income tax rate} being the limiting case of the tax 
revolt.. ` 


2 Dick Clark, lowa; Wendell Anderson, Minnesota: W Iliam Hathaway, Maine; Floyd Haskell, Colorado: Tom McIntyre. New 
Hampshire. In addition liberal James Abourezk. looking down the gun barrel of disastrous polls, opted not to seek 
reelection in South Dakota. l 


“4 
4 Alas in politics. generalizations don't work in every instance. Ils Warren Magnuson a liberal—or a moderate? Is he “in 
trouble?” If heis. is it a measure of his age, not his politics? If he is not, is it because Mt. St. Helen's blew its stack and enabled 
the not unpowerful President Pro Tem of the Senate and Chairman of the Appropriations Committee to bring home almosta 
billion dollars worth of federal aid? Further. Some literals seem to have overcome early challenges and seem somewhal 
safe in 1980: Cranston, Hart, Eagleton. although each has enhanced his liberal chances. And Richard Stone of Florida. a 
non-liberal., is in trouble. 


4A sense of just how much difference is provided by this poll done by CBS and the New York Times during the time frame 
August 2-7, 1980: . as 
THE DELEGATES AND THEIR CONSTITUENCIES 


How delegates to the Democratic Convention characterized their political leanings, compared with the rank and file 
members of the r parties (in percent) ; , 


Liberal Moderate Conservative 
Delegates | 48% 42% 6% i 
All Democrats : $ 21 52 21 


Adult Americans 17 49 28 
Verdict A liberal convention of a centrist party in a centrist country. 
$ South Dakota is also expected to lose one House seat. 


è Consider the powerful words of Senator Paul Tsongas (D-Mass.), a dyed-in-the-wool Wing A liberal until recently. To a 

dinner of the Americans for Democratic Action (of all places). he said, “The energy crisis involves one basic fact—that oil is 

a finite and diminishing resource. Many liberals attack this issue by attacking the oil companies. Emotionally satisfying— 

yes. An answer to the problem—no. > 
“The problem is U.S. consumption. Who led the fight against the 10 cent gasoline tax?—the liberals.” 


> 7 The Supreme Court appointees may be an exception. But the Justices, too, hear the people. There will be no re-institution 
of the Warren Court—under either party. And Carswell-Haynsworth reminded us that not only tha President. but the 
Congress, can play a role in Supreme Court selecticn. 
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REALIGNMENT? NO = 
DEALIGNMENT ? YES — 
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may be on the v=rge of a major political realignment. Or in the 
language they p-efer, “it’s the end of an era.’ 

Their arguments are 1icely phrased, but on substance, they are wrong 

on both the “timing”—=ocial changes brought an end to the New Deal era 


A s Richard Scam-on and. Ben Wattenberg see it, the United States 


a decade or two ago—and on the ingredients of the political 


transformation occurring in the country. 

From the days of a -ural nation of four million to an industrialized 
nation of 220 million, the path of America has; of course, been one of 
continuous social chance. When the social and economic makeup of the 


nation has undergone fundamental alterations, vast political changes ` 


- have naturally followec. Neweclusters of issues have arisen, and politica} 
power has been broad_7 redistributed. And at various points, when the 


‘change has been truly siarp and decisive, observers have proclaimed the. 


emergence of a new ere. 

A newera does not necessarily entail a new majority party. Only oncein 
our history, in the New Deal, did a minority party ride sweeping social 
. transformations to a- new majority status. Behind Scammon and Watten- 
berg’s argument, I thir:x, there is the expectation that the latest round of 
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social and political changes really should, on the “bottom line,” and upto 
a new Republican majority—unless the GOP blows it or Democratic wile 
heads it off. This perspective, however, is at once too casual and narrow, 
unsustained by history and missing much of the character of the complex 
partisan transformation that is under wey: 


A Changed Society and a Changed Politics 


That American society has moved a long way from the days of FDR is 
= obvious. Countless articles and books have described the change— 
among the most thoughtful,.John Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affluent 
Society (1958), and The New Industrial State (1967), along with Daniel 
Bell’s The Coming of Post-Industrial Society (1973). A key feature of the 
new era, commentators agree, is the exceptional increase in personal 
wealth: in the quarter century after World War II (1947-73), the median 
income for American families about doubled (after inflation), adding 
more purchasing power than in all the.rest of U.S. history combined. 
Large numbers moved from‘“have nots” to “haves,” smothering the class 
tensions of the New Deal. With increased: wealth also came shifts in 
consumption patterns, life styles,.expectations and personal values. 
Inthe face of such vast social. transformations, Americans did “change 
their minds.” That is to say, important changes occurred in American 
political ideology. As the social and economic conditions sustaining the 
divisions of the New Deal were removed, the ideological divide of that era 
collapsed. This development was clouded only somewhat by the Ameri- 
can tendency to shift the meanings of the old labels —"liberalism” and - 
“conservatism”—to fit the new'conditions. 

By the early 1970s, Americans of all classes and most social positions 
had comé to accept two basic propositions: first, there is no alternative to 
a major role by government in regulating the economy, providing social - 
services, and assuring economic progress; but second, these interven- 
tions, however desirable, can also cause problems. A new consensus thus 
developed as a large majority came to fully accept the New Deal concep- 

tion of government, tempered by the historic American aversion to all 
forms of thoroughgoing collectivism (individualism remains an impor- 
tant strain) and by a heightened appreciation of the mischiefs of govern- 
ment. Once this new mix was in view—and contrary to Scammon and 
Wattenberg, that occurred at least a decagle ago-—a new political setting 
had been defined. 

To illustrate: the carefully designed metado of the National 

_ Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago found in 1972 that 
almost identical proportions of business managers and unskilled workers 
and of high and low income people favored the maintenance—or even the 
increase—of current government spending for the environment, health, 
urban needs, education, improving the positions of blacks, and the like. 
But these same Americans concluded in the TAO that inflation is the 
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fundamentah economic problem and that the government bears prime 
responsibility. Since the bwer income and occupation groups came inthe 
1970s to see themselves =s especially burdened by inflation, they in turn 
came to support “anti-gc ernment” actions at least as strongly as the once 
“instinctively” anti-government, upper-middle class. 

This resultant mix of actitudes toward the state—in favor of high levels 
of government services cut troubled by governmental inefficiencies and 
often ineffective intrusiors into complex problems—is neither liberal nor 
conservative. When the most privileged segments of the society came to 
see “big government” in many of its forms as helpful, and when large 
segments of the less privieged confronted government’s problem-causing 
capacities, the New Dea?s “liberal versus conservative” division had in 
fact collapsed. 

Scammon and Watter serg are correct in arguing that Americans of all 
classes now see inflation ¿s “the real problem,” and one which is caused in 


significant measure by tæ faulty interventions of big government. They - 


are right, moreover, that <his perception squares with established Repub- 
lican doctrine and thus contributes positively to the fortunes of the Grand 
Old Party. But they do mt at the same time give adequate weight to the 
fact that Americans of alLclasses now want a lot of government—and that 


this commitment squares with traditional Democratic doctrine and sup-. 


ports the Democrats’ continued ascendancy. 

The popular concern with inflation, and more generally. the anti- 
government mood of the populace, have not ushered in a new Republican 
era in part because ther= is simultaneously the persistence and even the 
enlargement of a pro-government mood. Americans are ambivalent 
about the contemporary state—and this has contributed to an ambiva- 
vence about the parties. 

The collapse of the liveral-conservative division over the past two 


decades has also been hzstened by the intrusion of a new form of class . 


conflict. As old conflict= were resolved or forgotten, Americans in the 
1960s began to face a serizs of new.and provocative issues: civil rights, the 
position of women, the status of the family, sexual conduct, drugs, 
attitudes toward. work, znd moral questions like abortion. In each of 
these areas, support for crange has not been distributed evenly across the 
population, but rather hes been decisively shaped by.social background. 
The resultant divisions have been determined less by citizen’s class in the 
traditional sense—their cccupations and the amount of their i income— 
than by their exposure t» contrasting social milieus. 

In its advanced indus rial era, the United States has experienced a 
tremendous growth of is white-collar and professional-technical work 
force, the relative decline of agriculture and manufacturing, the rise of the 
knowledge and informaton sectors of the economy, and of particular 
importance, the unprecedented expansion of higher education. Thus 
propelled, the pace of cultural change has quickened more rapidly in the 
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postwar period than at any time since the industrial upheayal of the late 
nineteenth century. Part of the reason for the present day prominence of 
social and cultural issues is the sheer size of the population now trained in 
the production and use of symbols. With an educated and relatively 
leisured ‘citizenry, an elaborate communications system, and massive 
institutions’ involved in.cultural innovation and interpretation, the 
society almost rey spawned conflict around new social and cultural 
values. 

Through all of the new issues—-women’s rights, work, pre-marital sex, 
abortion, etc.—there is one common and persistent theme: those who are 
college-educated are the most receptive to social and cultural change, 
while those who ended their education in grade school—and thus were 
less exposed to the scientific and rationalist outlook—are the most hos- 
tile. American higher education has taught that modernity is to be 
welcomed, not resisted. Consequently, opinion surveys for more than a 
decade have regularly shown that support for new social values and 
practices climbs steadily with each step up the educational ladder. No 
other factor—occupation, income, ethnic background, or religion— 
matches the powerful impact of education. 

What this points to is the emergence of a new “social class,” differing 
from what we have known historically. Classes need not be defined 
simply by income or type of job; they can emerge just as naturally around 
levels of education. And in this new class division, the * ‘top” is consis- 
tently more “liberal” than is the “bottom.” 

Just as some observers suchas Scammonand Wattenberg are inclined to 
interpret the growing public criticism of government as a sign of a general 
“swing to the right” in economic matters, so they also find that popular 
resistance to the pace of social and cultural change is evidence of a 
conservative swing. Yet, in both areas, the interpretation is in error. As ` 
Seymour Martin Lipset and I noted in an earlier issue of Public Opinion 
(December {January 1980), the American people are ambivalent about 
many of the results of social change of the past two decades—but are in no 
sense prepared to go back to the conditions that applied before these 
momentous changes occurred. Quite the contrary. There can be no doubt 
that overall, the American people are more supportive of social and 
cultural “liberalism” in 1980 than they werein the 1960s, and much moreso 
than in the 1950s before the “Great Cultural Revolution” began. 

Politicians will not win in 1980 or in fofeseeable elections by assuming 
the populace is “swinging to the right.” The resentment of lower-income, 
less educated groups to aspects of cultural change surely presents prob- 
lems for the Democratic party which has, notably in its 1980 platform, 
placed itself squarely on the “liberal” side of these changes. But the broad 
support among Americans of higher income and higher education for 
women’s rights, individual choice in matters of abortion, and so on, also 
presents problems for the Republican party which has, notably in its 1980 
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platform, placed itself squarely on the “conservative” side of these issues. 
When Rondld Reagan speaks out against abortion, he may solidify his 
base but at the same time he threatens to Anine away other voters he may 
need. 

The incapacity of social and cultural issues to sustain a revival of GOP 
fortunes is simply not in doubt. These controversies actually do less to 
alter the overall i balance than to weaken the oig class ties to the 
parties. 3 

In short, the ere of pokiical T in éhe United States i 1S as 
significantly different from the 1930s as the latter was from the conflict of 
the 1980s. Americans, as Scammon and Wattenberg say, have indeed 
“changed .their minds.” But the pattern of conflict is neither as they 
describe it nor is it really new. Developments in the last few years are but 
elaborations on a theme which was sounded at least a decade ago. 


. The Erosion of Party Loyalties. 


A second major theme of the Scammon and Wattenberg argument is that ` 


the shift in attitudes sould enable one of the parties—either a center- 

moving GOP or moderated Democrats—to build a new majority. Who 

will lead the “new parade,” they ask. But in fact, the likely answer is that 
“no one” will lead it. . | 

Although sweeping economic and social changes have occasionally led 
to major partisan realignments in the past—and some of that is occurring 
now—the realignment ‘we have seen to date has been far less impressive 
than the dealignment. More people are moving away from political 
parties today than are crossing party lines. 

A great deal has been written already about the growing incapacity of 
the political parties to organize thé electorate. Partly this has occurred 
because Americans, more educated and more leisured, have become 
permanently less inclined to defer to party leaders and more inclined to 
vote independently. Partly it-has occurred because the parties have 
become objects of suspicion and have been reduced to the status of mere 
labels on a ballot, rather than active intermediaries in democratic deci- 
sion making. As parties have become less able to choose candidates, to 
bridge constitutional gaps in the federal system, to serve as meaningful 
instruments for political communication, and the like, their claims to the 
loyalty of the electorate have naturally been attenuated over the past two 
decades. 

The growing instabiity and. fluidity al the voters is shown in many, 
many ways. For example, the proportion who feel unattached to the 
Democrats, Republicans, or any other party, is roughly twice today what 
it was three decades ago. In 1952, according to the University of Michi- 
gan’s Survey Research Center, 22 percent of voting-age Americans des- 
cribed themselves as Independents; in September 1980, in a Market 
Opinion Research survey employing the same ee measures, 40 per- 
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cent called themselves Independents (versus 37 percent for the Democrats 
and 24 percent for the Republicans). This increase is paralleled by a 
dramatic increase in independent political behavior—that is, crossing 
party lines and ticket-splitting. 

The impact of these changes is especially evident in the presidential 
arena, where the Democrats have longsince lost their majority status while 
the Republicans have been unable to secure a majority of their own. Each 
presidential election is a law unto itself. “Since the early 1950s, ‘deviating’ 
presidential elections have been the ruleratherthan the exception,” Walter 
Dean Burnham pointed out more than a decade ago in Critical Elections 
and the Mainsprings of American Politics. 

The various forces that are weakening party identification strike with 
special fury around the presidency, that most visible and individualistic of 
- offices. In an age of television, contenders can appeal to voters directly in 
their living rooms, placing emphasis on the candidates’ personalities rather 
than their partisan commitments. Then, too, the post- 1968 “reforms” have 
encouraged candidates to seek office outside the regular organizational 
and interest group structures of the parties. The apparatus of the Republi- 
can party is more actively involved in this year’s Reagan campaign than 
that of either party in any campaign of the past two decades, but serious 
steps have not yet been taken toreverse the trend toward running with large 
personal organizations that operate outside the political parties. ` 

Instability among the voters is further extended by their own uncertainty 
and ambivalence about the proper course of publicpolicy. Since peopleare 
of mixed minds about what government should be doing, they naturally 
are tied only lightly to the contending parties and to their murky blueprints 
for the future. This high measure of popular ambivalence necessarily 
works against realignment and for dealignment. 

Then, too, it hardly seems likely there will be a “new parade” when the 
American electorate is so jaded and “turned off.” The electorate views the 
record of the past decade as replete with high-blown rhetoric and sub-par 
performance. It really does not believe the country will be much better 
served whomever wins the 1980 presidential election. 

In a survey this past July, for example, Gallup found a striking drop in 
the number who gave each party a “highly favorable” rating, compared to 
1967: | 

i 1967 1980 


Democrats n 42% 28% 
Republicans 34 17 


Similarly, when the CBS News/ New York Times poll posed this question . 
in September of 1980: “Do you think there are any important differencesin 
what the Democratic and Republican parties stand for?”, only 43 percent 
said yes—including just 52 percent of the registered Democrats and 49 
- percent of the registered Republicans! 
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Another dramatic illustration comes from a survey conducted in late 
January and early February of this year by the University of Connecticut’s 
Institute for Social Inquiry, which askéd state residents: “Which party, the 
Republicans or the Democrats, does the better job [handling a specified 
problem] or don’t you think there is much difference?’ The emphasis is 
added because the inclusion of that second clause in the question produces 
results very different from those obtained when voters are asked simply 
whether they think the Republicans or Democrats can do better. On every 
issue addressed, 60 percent or more said that there was not much difference 


between the parties, and another 5-16 percent said they didn’t know. All 


told, here were the total number who said “not much difference/don’t 
know” on each issue: 


Controlling inflation 78% 
Energy . | 80 
Foreign Affairs | | l 70 
“For people like you” 78 
Running Connecticut 74 


One of the factors accounting for such numbers is the growing belief that 
some of the most pressing problems are out of control. This June, the CBS 
News / New York Times team asked: “Do you think an effective president 
would be able to control inflation, or is that something beyond any 
president’s control?” Just 46 percent thought an “effective president” could 


control inflation—a position taken, incidentally: by oniy 51 percent of ` 


Republicans. 
To summarize, Scammon and Wattenberg err in their preoccupation 
with realignment; it is much more accurate to say that the United States is 


experiencing a dealignment. “Electoral dissolution” began with the weak- ` 


ening of long-standing partisan alliances within the general public, notably 
the collapse of the New Dzal coalitions, and with theerosionofparty ties. It 
was further advanced by the weakening of party organizations. And it has 
been nurtured in our own day by the widespread belief that no party and no 
candidate has the answezs or the capabilities to get government firmly in 
hand. Thus, all the anchors are being raised at the same moment in 
~ American politics, and the electoral ship is drifting as never before. 


Campaign 80: It Looks Like a Primary 


The unstable nature of today’s politics, evident throughout the presiden- 
tial primaries, is showing up once again in the “homestretch.” Most polls 
in the early fall indicatec a very tight race, but only a few weeks earlier, 
Reagan’s lead appeared massive. And just 60 to 70 days prior to the 1980 
presidential vote, extraordinary numbers of Americans were still floating 
free. Thus, the NBC News poll of August 15-16, taken after the Demo- 
` cratic Convention, founc only 50 percent had made up their minds. Anda 
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CBS News/ New York Times poll of mid-September reported that just 50 
percent were satisfied with the Carter / Reagan / Anderson chdice, while 45 
percent were still foundering and wanted “other choices.” 

The 1980 presidential! contest is a general contest, of course, butit has all 
the markings of a primary. Volatility in primaries is customary because 
there are no party ties to hold voters in place. But so weak have attachments 
to'the parties and their candidates become that this general election has 
taken on primary-like properties. The size of the electorate that is undé- 
cided and is susceptible to being moved by even modest events is incontes- 
tably the highest it has ever been in American history at this stage of the 
_ presidential campaign (late September). . 

Contrary to the Scammon-W attenberg view, the evidence thus suggests 
that neither party is likely to acquire majority status of the kind the 
Democrats enjoyed in the New Deal era and the Republicans held from 
McKinley to Hoover. Clearly, there is no presidential majority of an 
enduring sort now on the horizon. And below the presidential level, the 
Democratic majority that exists is only nominal in many ways. 

In the New Deal years, the Democrats could reliably count upon the 
support of some groups, as could the Republicans on others. Over the past 
fifteen years, it is true, clear pluralities—if not majorities—of almost every 
social group haye voted Democratic in the sweep of subpresidential 
elections, including those for congressional seats. But this should not be 
read as a sign of the continued vitality of the house that FDR built. Rather, 


it is an almost vestigial} growth that has survived only in the context ofa 


general deterioration of political parties and of voter confidence in the 
parties. 

During the New Deal era, some groups saw government as a vehicle for 
improving their status while others believed their interests would best be 
served by the absence of an expanded governmental role. By the late 1960s, 
however, there was no longer any significant argument over the scope of 
government. Virtually all groups saw government as a necessary instru- 
ment for providing desired services, Education, science, industry, health, 
welfare, urban redevelopment, environmental protection, the problems of 
disadvantaged ethnic groups—all have with equal force become the 
claimants for federal interventions and largess. Put crudely, everyone is 
now “on the take” in the interest-group, liberal state. ! 

' -The Democrats are still seen as the “loyal guardians” of the “service 
state.” As such, they continue to win a kind of vestigial majority support ` 
from most social groups in all party-centered voting—in all contests, that 
is, where the personal stands and styles of candidates are not decisive. But 
the base is hardly a comfortable one, and it does not attest to general public 
approbation. 


‘Theodore J, Lowi, The End of Liberalism (New Yor: W.W, Norton, 1979, Second Edition). For further discussion of the 
partisar implications of interest group liberalism, see Ladd and G. Donald Ferree, Jr.. “The Voting System. the Policy System, 
and the Current Malaise of Representative Government in the United States.” a paper presented tothe 1979 meeting of the 
American Polit cal Sc ence Association, Washington, D.C.. September 2, 1979. 
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Looking Ahead 


What are the prospects for all these conditions—eroding pariy loyalties, 
extreme electoral fluidity -2 the highly visible and personality-centered 
offices, and a fragile stabilty with the Democrats lightly if extensively 
ascendant elsewhere—beirg changed in the course of Campaign ’80? 
They are exactly zero. T-ese conditions result from basic structural 
features of contemporary “merican politics; nothing that will happen in 
this or any other campaigr will alter them significantly. 

If change is to occur, it wl come in response to the actual performance 
of political leaders in the -years ahead. What if a candidate won the 
presidency and then proceeded to achieve these things: l 

e to advance a series of programs that are, objectively, more effective 

responses to our national needs than those of the past; | 

® to secure a set of moc-st but coherent changes in the way political 

institutions operate se that they become more RESpOvEIE and 
responsible; and, 

è to convince a clear majority of his fellow citizens that what he 

has done is sound. 


Were this to happen, it is Hkely that the realignment that Scammon and 
Wattenberg think they see <2limmering and that countless observers over 

_ the past three decades hav: thought they detected, would actually take 
place. But untilit happens, he present drift and the vague discontent that 
distinguish American poli=cs today, will continue. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: 
LEADERSHIP IN THE BALANCE 


By Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 


The past decade has seen a remarkable decline in 
American confidence in its major institutions-—the 
presidency being particularly a case in point. In the 
following article, reprinted from The Washington 
Quarterly, the author propounds his thesis that the 
presidency is still a vital and effective institution, and 
that “it is the man and not the institution that invites 
our attention.” 

Alexander M. Haig, Jr., formerly supreme allied 
commander (Europe), served as White House chief of 
staff in the final months of the Nixon Administration. 
Before taking up his present position as Secretary of 
State in the Reagan Cabinet, he was president and 
chief operating officer of United Technologies 
Corporation. | 





mericans have always cherished a hardy insistence that American 

institutions were equal to any task, no matter the challenge. Over. 

the past decade, however, serious questions have been raised 
about the adequacy of our institutions to deal with the problems besetting 
us. These problems are not new in themselves; we have confronted 
conflict abroad, and inflation and unemployment at home in the past. But - 
the most recent ills, like a mysterious virus, seem impervious to our 
rernedies. Our troubles exhibit a malignant interdependence. Thus, 
domestic inflation is fueled by our imports of foreign oil, most of which 
comes from the world’s most politically volatile areas; unemployment at 
home is affected by our declining competitive position in foreign markets; 
and the dollar’s low international standing symbolizes the extent to which 
foreigners currently discount America’s ability to manage its affairs both 
at home and abroad. : 

As we struggle with an apparently seamless web of foreign and domes- 
tic entanglements, American confidence in major institutions has shown 
an alarming decline. This is particularly devastating in the case of the 
presidency.. Some observers are suggesting that the institution itself needs 
Reprinted from “The Washington Quarterly.” a review of strategic and international issues, by the Center for Strategic and 


‘International Siudies, Autumn 1980. Copyright {c} 1980 by the Center for Strategic and International Studies. George- . 
town Uriversity, Washington, D.C. -7 
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major reform. Others arz persuaded that a different personality is required 
for the job; a more muszular president could transform the situation. Still 
others find the flaw to [-e in the recent incumbents, who are derided for 
lacking confidence or stffering from a weak will. 

It is my thesis that the sresidency, properly understood, is stilla vitaland 
` effective institution. The muscular personality would not be the source of 
its strength; any man carable of winning an American presidential election 
cannot be described as «veak-willed or unsure of himself. However, what 
has been missing is the -otion of a balanced presidency. 

The Constitution of tae United States is an open invitation to struggle, 
with an intricate system of checks and balances designed to keep our 
government from ever recoming monolithic. But the eighteenth century 
concept of. balance is as 2ssential to our Constitution as is its emphasis on 
checks. The machinery cf government becomes harmonious notin paraly- 
sis but in balanced actio1. | 

The presidency is our system’s essential balance wheel. The president is _ 
the hub of this wheel, anc the spokes connect him toanextraordinary range 
of relationships. But the ack of proper balance in several of the president’s 
most important relatior. hips is the root ofthe institution’s recent troubles. 
Again, like the problems facing the country, these distortions were tolera- 
ble so long as they were {:win number and distinct from each other. Butthe 
imbalances that have developed in the president’s role as educator, in his 
relations with Congress and in his function as executive are together a 
paralyzing force. The ¢p-oper balance in these areas must be restored if 
public confidence in the presidency is to be renewed. . 

intrinsic to our systerr is the right of the citizen to demand redress of his 
grievances—to demand answers to the problems besetting him. But the 
presidential response is unique, for the president’s task is not simply to 
broker such demands bu: also to articulate the interests of the entire nation. 
Both aspects of the dialcgue have fallen badly out of sync in recent years. 

The vocation of polittizal lobbyist (foreseen by the Founding Fathers) 
has become ever more papular.! Over 2,200 entities are now registered for 
such activities as the tradtional organizations advocating business, labor, 
agricultural, or otherintsrests and have beenjoined by asteadily increasing 
number of single issue groups. Furthermore, the technological revolution 
in radio, television, and -ravel and the steady expansion of media outlets 
give each of these graups exposure and ready access to audiences 
undreamed of in the day: when our Constitution was first drafted—an era 
of handbills, broad:sheets, stump speeches, and communi- 
cations limited by the spzed of a horse or sailing ship. 

Our president must 3e cognizant of our nation’s often conflicting 
currents of interests, desires, and opinions; but it likewise is the presi- 
dent’s task to lead pubic opinion, to mold it, and to shape a national 
consensus on issues of major importance. Often this will require him to 
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take positions or actions that are temporarily unpopular, even stridently 
opposed by many, but as Winston Churchill observed, a politician with 
his ear always to the ground assumes a very vulnerable posture. Franklin 
Roosevelt put the concept very well: : 


The presidency is... preeminently a place of moral leadership. All 
our great presidents were leaders of thought at times when certain 
historic ideas in the life of a nation had to be clarified... that is what 
the office is—a superb opportunity for reapplying, applying new 
conditions, the simple rules of human conduct to which we always 
go back. Without leadership alert and sensitive to change, we are all 
boggled up or lose our way. 


Franklin’s cousin Theodore, our first President Roosevelt, expressed the 
same thought more succinctly in terming the presidency.“a bully pulpit.” 
Given the idealistic, even utopian, strains that permeate American 
thought and our instinctively optimistic national approach to problems, 
telling the truth to the American people is no easy task, But no president 
can provide the leadership America and its allies desperately need unless 
“he understands the stark, often unpalatable, realities that shape our 
domestic and international life. He must be willing and able to explain 
them and their consequences convincingly to the American people and to 
the world. 

Unfortunately, the concepts of presidential leadership fostered by the 
Constitution have been sidetracked by those of Madison Avenue. Both 
presidents and presidential aspirants have become mesmerized by polls. 
Rather than showing the lonely courage of an Abraham Lincoln or taking 
full advantage of the bully pulpit, presidents now hire public relations 
specialists and advertising executives in the apparent belief that market- 
ing techniques and gimmicks are adequate substitutes for sound, coher- 
ent policies. To the detriment of America and the world, some of our 
elected would-be leaders have cultivated the image rather than the sub- 
stance of leadership. 

Our forefathers created a republic. They believed—with Edmund 
Burke—that an elected political leader owed those who put him in office 
his wisdom and judgment, not just deference to their often changing and 
less than totally informed opinions of the moment. The Constitution’s 
basic concept was that America’s voters would review periodically the 

~ stewardship of those entrusted with elective office. Officials whose per- 
formance was deemed wanting would be replaced with others who mi ight 
do better. This is another key area in which the concept of parang: is 
central to the effectiveness of our constitutional system. 


The President and the Congress 


The indispensable partner of any American president is the Congress. 
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The success or failure o1 any president is usually shaped by the success or 
failure of that partners.1ip. This alliance is seldom totally harmonious, 
often uneasy, and somtimes marked by open or thinly-veiled hostility. 
Readily, often gleefuly, our government’s various branches have 
accepted the Constitutinn’s open invitation to struggle. The swinging 
pendulum of primacy t-tween the White House and Capitol Hill (which 
includes the Supreme Court) is the dialectic of American constitutional 
history. | 

The parties most directly involved have seldom agreed on the rightness 
of the balance struck azany given moment. Senator Harry Truman felt - 
differently from President Truman, who once remarked, “I’ve always said 
that a president who dicn’t have a fight with Congress wasn’t any good 
anyhow”—a view also keld, if differently expressed, by all presidents who 
came to the Oval Office from Capitol Hill, including John pen aae 
Lyndon Johnson, Rich=rd Nixon, and Gerald Ford. 

In the wake of Vietnan, Watergate, and what were widely perceived as 
the dangers of an “Impe ial Presidency,” this pendulum has now taken a 
long swing toward Capri] Hill. Congress has become far more assertive, 
particularly in the area c` foreign policy, than it was even a few years ago. 
Through a variety of legslative mechanisms, it has sought and secured a 
much greater measure oz detailed control over executive branch agencies. 
This process was furthered by an historical coincidence: the movement of 
many former members ci the executive branch into congressional staffs, 
” giving the Congress unpz2cedented expertise in executive branch activity. 
The result was what Cavid Abshire has termed “neo-congressional 
government.” 

Neo-congressional gc7ernment would not be harmful if we had a | 
parliamentary system. But our Congress is neither temperamentally nor 
structurally adapted to dscharge executive branch res pearance nor is 
it constitutionally mandzted to do so. 

In the days of Frazklin’ Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, John 
Kennedy, and Lyndon Johnson, a president could enlist the aid of key 
congressional leaders ard committee chairmen. Together, they could 
hammer out a consensus Dn the issue in question, a consensus likely to be 
endorsed by the Congress as a whole. This technique has become a 
casualty of the 1970s. 

There are now over 25) autonomous (or virtually autonomous) či con- 
gressional subcommittee , each with independent legislative mandates 
and staffs. On the critical issue of energy, for instance, 83 committees and 
subcommittees in the Hcuse of Representatives pass on energy related 
issues. Four hundred twenty-one of the four hundred thirty-five members 
of the House belong to a committee or subcommittee with jurisdiction 
over some facet of energy -egislation. Capitol Hill’s coherence and consis- 
tency are the casualties o7 such arrangements. 

The waning power of cc-ngressional consensus-makers and the prolifer 
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action of congressional committees are not the only phenomena making 
Congress a difficult partner for the president. The Congress is supported . 
by large and growing staffs. The Senate is served by 7,148 staff members, 
double the number of a decade ago. House aides total 11,738; House 
Committees employed 2,014 in 1977, up from 634 a decade earlier. Some 
staff members have acquired considerable influence and authority; none 
were elected. 

The ability of Congress to deci its responsibilities efficiently and 
authoritatively while acquiring a growing influence over the executive 
branch had been damaged by such developments. In foreign affairs, 
- where such attributes as coherence, consistency, and dispatch are of great 
value, the consequences have been dismaying, to say the least. America’s 
cherished and hard-won consensus on our basic interests abroad, a 
casualty of the Vietnam period, has not been recovered. Executive 
authority in dealing with other countries is diminished inevitably by the 
knowledge that our main lines of policy, our alliances, and our reputation 
for fidelity may be at the mercy of a constant struggle to establish a 
fleeting consensus. 

One overlooked aspect of the difficulties of reestablishing consensus is 
to be found in the congressional staff system itself. The demoralization of 
the executive bureaucracy has contributed to a new phenomenon. 
Aggrieved or disappointed professionals move from the executive depart- 
ments (State, the Pentagon, the NSC, and the White House) into congres- 
sional staff positions. Deprived of meaningful participation in 
policymaking in their former posts, they seek it through Congress itself. 
Hence, when administrations change, the new president will find himself 
with a bureaucracy at war with itself, the establishment, and its oppo- 
nents in the new-boy network. What is worse, the new boys will have 
entered at a much higher level than would have been the case had they 
stayed in the executive branch. They will lack the knowledge and expe- 
rience they might have gained, but they will not lack a taste for promoting 
discontinuity in an adversarial fashion. 

No president can reorganize the-Congress, and it would be suicidal for 
any president to attempt it. Congress is as jealous of its prerogatives.as 
any other component of our government and because it controls the 
others’ appropriations, most effective in protecting its jurisdiction. Con- 
gress alone is master of the Capitol and bears full responsibility for 
putting and keeping its own house in order. 

If he is to succeed, a president must learn how to deal effectively with 
the Congress. No hard and fast rules exist to determine the techniques. 
Experience suggests, however, a number of avoidable mistakes. These 
concern the executive’s basic stance toward Congress, relationships with 
individual members, and consultation. 

Despite the example of Harry Truman, a Sreaident who campaigns 
against Congress as an institution is unlikely to forge a constructive 
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partnership with its menbers. This does not mean that a president who is 
‘forceful in dealing with Congress is not more likely to have good relations 
with the Congress then one who projects an image of weakness or 
diffidence. An essentie attribute of effective leadership, in any field, is a 
willingness to take hea for allies, colleagues, and subordinates. A presi- 
dent who takes the lezd in forging a national consensus on complex, 
controversial issues anc forcefully takes a firm stand on them will not only 
be respected in the Congress; his positionis likely to be privately applauded 
and greeted with consid=rable private relief—-and appreciation— by many 
individual congressmer. If the issue in question is highly controversial ina 
‘congressman’s home ate or district—particularly if the member in 
question has a tight election coming up—it is extremely useful for the 
member to be able to make electorally anodyne statements for the record, 
vote with the president then be able to cite White House pressure anda . 
need to support the pr-sident as the rationale for his or her vote on the 
House or Senate floor. 

Particularly on issues that are important and contentious, dealings 
between the White Howe and the Capitol are most likely to be effective if 
conducted in an amicab_e atmosphere. Such an atmosphere does not exist 
naturally. It is rather She product of a special political hot house, the 


persistent and meticulsus cultivation of common courtesy and small 


details. Even in a crisis. as I know from personal experience, substantive 
discussion is greatly faclitated when, for example, the White House has a 
consistent record of pr »mptly answering all mail and returning all tele- 
phone calls from Capit] Hill. As a White House staff member, I never 
went home until I had returned all my congressional calls. This may have 
startled some honorable members who heard from me at one or two in the 
morning but it certainly strengthened my own legislative relations. 

Contrary to some impressions, congressmen and senators are not 
averse to public assocation with the president, and the Congress— 
particularly its leaders—appreciate being consulted by the president, 
especially before presicential action is taken or announced on major, 
contentious issues. Thzse consulted will not necessarily agree with the 
president, or support im publicly, but such consultations will greatly 
improve the climate fo- discussion. They will improve it even more if 
serious consultation is a regular White House practice, not something 
that occurs only in tims of crisis. Congress, as has often been said, likes 
and wants to be in on te take-offs as well as the landings—particularly 
the crash landings. 

This process must oZ course be a two-way street, entailing reciprocal 
responsibilities: candor by the president, discretion by the congressmen. 
Mutual confidence is in_possible if the chief executive is not candid or if ` 
his confidants rush ther information to the camera or press. Effective 
consultation between tLe president and Congress requires i a continuing 
balance on both sides. . 3 
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The President as Executive : 


The president’s essential instrument for the translation of his vision into 
concrete goals and policies is the executive branch. This instrument has 
four key components: the cabinet, policy-level political appointees below 
the cabinet level, the government’s corps of civilian and military career 
professionals, and the White House staff. 

America does not have a parliamentary system of government and the 
American cabinet is not a functioning body with independent power of 
decision. In successful presidencies, Lincoln’s rule is operative: how the 
president votes at the cabinet table determines whether the ayes or nays 
have it. No president can delegate his ultimate responsibility, but if a 
government as large and complex as ours is to function, he must delegate 
a measure of authority. How well, consistently, and effectively the execu- 
tive branch functions under any given administration will depend to a 
great extent on how wisely its president chooses, and uses, his cabinet. 

The basic criteria of selection should be excellence and competence, 
preferably demonstrated by successful experience in fields at least related 
to those for which any particular cabinet officer is to be made responsible. 
One hallmark of a true leader is a willingness to pick,.and effectively use, 
outstandingly able subordinates. A fear of being overshadowed is an 
almost certain indicator of inner weakness and insecurity. Harry Tru- 
man’s formal education was limited, and he never expected to have the 
presidency thrust upon him, but he rose impressively to its challenges. 
Two things that enabled him to do so were his willingness to have people 
‘like George Marshall, Dean Acheson, and James Forrestal in his cabinet, 
and his ability to harness their talents effectively without any of them—or 
the country—ever forgetting who was president. A president willing and 
able to relieve General MacArthur for insubordination would not have 
allowed his administration, or the country, to be embarrassed by an 
ambassador to the United Nations. 

_ The president’s best use of his cabinet is something that cannot be 
determined by immutable rules. Nonetheless, experience teaches a few 
things about the necessary balance in this sphere of presidential activity. 
A president cannot squander time on minutiae; cabinet members must be 
responsible for managing their respective departments, for which they 
need a delegation of requisite authority or the right kind of ENa 
support and backing. 

On policy matters affecting the responsibilities OT interests of more 
than one cabinet department the president should compel every cabinet 
officer to make policy recommendations to the president in front of, and 
open to challenge by, other cabinet officers—especially those whose 
responsibilities or interests are affected by the issue in question. Here, 
- however, the consideration of balance again comes into play; every 
‘cabinet officer must have periodic private access to the president; other- 
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wise the officer’s morale, prestige, and peace nee will be gravely 
undermined. 

When presidential decisions are taken, sibimet members must know 
-and understand those &Œcisions. This may sound so self-evident as to be 
trivial, but I know from experience and first-hand observation that it is 
not. There have been many Oval Office, Cabinet Room, or other meet- 
ings such as Lyndon J-shnson’s “Tuesday lunches”—often not held on 
Tuesdays, or over lunca—convened by a president from which cabinet 
officers attending have 2turned to their respective departments and given 
‘radically different, sometimes diametrically opposed, accounts to their 
subordinates of presidential decisions and instructions. The methods 
used by the president to-accomplish this vital task may vary, but the task 
is essential to the furctioning of the presidency and is frequently 
overlooked. 

If well chosen, cabinet officers will be strong personalities with inde- 
pendent minds and viexs—and often, independent constituencies. To be 
effective, however, our zovernment must speak with a coherent, reason- 
ably consistent voice. The balance to be struck here is difficult and 
tenuous, subject to continual adjustments dictated by circumstances. 
Each cabinet officer mrst have enough free rein to run his or her depart- 
ment effectively and to 2xhibit the independence of spirit and judgment 
that is of such great vaime to the president. Nonetheless, the cabinet as a 
whole must pull togethar as a team toward the administration and party 
goals that, in the final analysis, the president must define and over which 
. he must be the final arbiter. In short, if the executive branch is to be 
effective, essential cabiret independence has to be balanced with equally 
essential cabinet discipLne. 

The same holds true tor responsibility. In our government s executive 
branch, as in any large organizational structure, decisions cannot be 
discussed and debated Drever. At some point they have to be made and, 
once made, executed. I o cabinet officer has the authority of the presi- 
dent; an unpalatable fact every cabinet officer must accept. No adminis- 
tration can function =ffectively if cabinet officers refuse to accept 
presidential decisions oz if they feel free to try to undercut or reverse 
decisions they may not like by personal lobbying with Congress, the 
media, or anyone else. | 
= Cabinet members cé1 be invaluable in expounding, defending and 
lobbying for the president’s own programs in Congress, with the media, 
and through each cabiret officer’s personal range of contacts. Cabinet 
officers will want to be as responsive as possible to congressional needs 
and desires—in fact, tuey have to be, since Congress controls their 
departments’ budgets. &ill, no cabinet officer can spend all or even much 
of the time testifying be- ore a plethora of congressional committees and 
sub-committees and sti. properly discharge the many other responsibili- 
ties of cabinet office. A recent secretary ofthe treasury, for example, 
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made more than 400 public appearances on Capitol Hill. No one can do 
that and also devote proper.attention to the functioning of the Treasury 
. Department. 

- The particular techniques and Sodus used to follow the precepts 
outlined above will vary in each administration. Wherever possible, 
however, already existing procedures or organizational instruments— 
especially ones of proven utility—-should be employed, with any neces- 
sary adaptation, rather than devising entirely new ones to be layered on 
top of the old. It is essential, for example, that policies that have an 
impact on more than one cabinet department’s responsibilities be framed 
in consultation with all departments affected—even when only one | 
department will have primary responsibility for implementation. The 
National Security Council exists, and was established by statute in 1947, 
` for precisely this purpose in the field of foreign and defense-related 
affairs. It should be used; this wheel may need improvement, but it does 
not need to be reinvented. A similar device could well be useful in matters 
of primarily domestic concern, but in developing any kind of domestic 
council, an administration should draw on the history and experience of 
the NSC. No president, cabinet, or effectively functioning executive 
branch has time to do work already done by its predecessors. 

The considerations applicable to the selection, management, and effec- 
tive usé of the cabinet itself also apply with some modification and . 
adaptation to the immediate, policy-level subordinates of cabinet offi- 
cers. These include the deputy, under and assistant secretaries, special 
assistants, and other second and third echelon figures. They are political 
appointees in the sense that they are placed in their positions to help 
- develop and carry out a particular administration’s policies and goals. 
They must expect to be replaced if an administration changes. 

In selecting and using this essential group of key officials, however, 
many balance questions come into play. A cabinet officer —especially a 
strong one—will insist on having a considerable voice in the selection of 
his immediate subordinates. However, a president (or his immediate 
staff) will need to ensure that all those chosen for subcabinet positions are 
essentially in accord with the president’s basic goals and philosophies— 
and do not-unduly reflect the personal hobby horses of any individual 
cabinet member or other senior administration official. 

The touchstones for selecting such officials should be talent, compe- 
tence, and experience. After threshold standards in these fields are met, 
many other factors come into play. More than the cabinet itself, this is the 
place to ensure the representation of those groups or constituencies the 
president deems necessary to his administration’s policy formulation. 
These positions are especially vulnerable to change, and the president’s 
expectations of loyalty from his political appointees at the subcabinet 
level must be reciprocated. A president who neglects his troops, especially 
those who have followed and supported him in adversity, will soon face 
adversity alone. 
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Coping with the Bureaacracy 


The subcabinet is distinct from, but blends into, the third major compo- 
_ nent of the executive br=nch: the government’s corps of career profession- 
als, civilian and military, often collectively termed the bureaucracy. 

In recent years, the hireaucracy has become a convenient foil for the 
frustrations of preside-ts. Some presidents have pretended they could 
run the government in opposition to the professionals; others believed the 
bureaucracy could be e~aded. The president who would run the govern- 
ment in this fashion, Lowever, will surely suffer these administrative 
debilitations: 


l. Loss.of Memory:The career professionals represent the govern- 
ment’s historical memory—its. experience in making mistakes 
and learning from them. Lacking this, the president must learn 
at his expense that what he thinks is a wonderful new idea has 
been seen before and even tried. Avoidable mistakes will not be 
avoided. | 

2. Government by «dversary: The natural struggle between Con- 
gress and the executive will be supplemented by an additional 
struggle within the executive branch, with Congress as a some- 
time ally. | 

3. The. Dialectic of Discontinuity: The career borema is a 
major repository of the necessary continuity of a successful 
foreign policy. Cace it is politicized, humiliated, or discarded, 
this repository wil no longer exist. As mentioned earlier, noth- 
ing will hurt the guest for bipartisan support more than a pro- 
fessional corps with a stake in discontinuity and change for the 
sake of advancement, operating EEU with congres- 
sional sponsors. 


The best way to sustzin professional motivation and morale is to use 
the bureaucracy and drew on its talents, skills, and experience.’ Because 
of their dedication, the «areer professionals can have no better incentive 
than a sense of real pa-ticipation in the work of government. A wise 
administration will leave to the professionals—under appropriate policy- 
level supervision—the tasks they are best qualified to undertake. 

The participation of career professionals in the executive branch’s 
policy formulation and execution is different from decision making itself. 
After all, the professiorals are not elected by the people to govern; the 
politicians bear the responsibility. Again, balance is needed. Policy deci- 
sions are, by definitior, political, and the true professionals are—or 
should be—apolitical. In private life they have political views and opin- 
ions; military and civilian career professionals are citizens after all, with 
all the private rights ot any citizen. But their official, public respon- 
sibility is to give their best professional support to whatever administra- 
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tion has been vested with office. | e 

Regardless of the short-run benefits a given administration might 
derive, few things could be more deleterious to the long-term interests of 
our nation than a politicization of our professional military and civilian. 
' career services. Promotions will signal to the professionals whether can- 
dor and objectivity are rewarded or whether amiability and flexibility are 
more desirable. In the context of senior career assignments and promo- 
tions, knowledge, skills, and a proven performance should never take 
second place to political contacts or party affiliation. 

The White House staff is the president’s personal instrument, the 
executive branch component over which he has the greatest measure of 
personal control. Its performance is his responsibility. The staff is not a 
substitute for the cabinet, even less for the executive branch as a whole: 
any attempt to use it as such is doomed to fail. 

The White House staff has become a matter of great controversy. 
Accused of excessive power and a rigid structure earlier in the decade, it 
has been criticized recently for incoherence and lack of structure. Particu- 
larly troublesome has been the notion of a chief of staff whose authority 
might be abused. | 

Experience indicates that the White House rie must have some 
structure, and that someone other than the president himself must func- 
tion as its chief. When everyone is equal, no one is responsible; everyone 
intrudes on the president’s time by competing for his attention; the staff 
invariably goes off in many directions simultaneously, and the almost 
inevitable result is chaos. The president’s time is consumed by staff 
disputes, and his prestige suffers from White House staff blunders. 

The White House staff exists to support and advise the president in 
maxing his own decisions and to monitor the executive branch’s execu- 
tion of those decisions. Its primary function is to ensure that before 
making a key decision, the president has an accurate appreciation of the 
full range of options available to him, the advantages and disadvantages 
of each alternative, and how any given decision or policy is likely to affect 
other government policies. It is also the president’s personal instrument 
for keeping abreast of what executive branch components are actually 
doing, particularly in carrying out presidential decisions and policies, as 
opposed to what executive branch officials may claim they are doing. The 
staff does not exist to become an independent center of line authority or 
) power, in competition with the cabinet or other executive branch compo- 
nents. When it does so, or is allowed to try, serious trouble ensues. 

Effective White House staff members, especially the senior ones, must 
possess rare personal attributes. They should be intelligent and deeply 
knowledgeable in their respective fields and be able to cover complex 
subjects succinctly and objectively. It is preferable that they be expe-. 
rienced in Washington’s ways; it is essential that they be deft in the arts of 
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personal diplomacy. Ind2ed, a senior member of the White House staff 
_must be willing to avoid media stardom, generating and believing his own 
press. The inevitable =znsions between: cabinet officers and senior 
members of the White Huse staff can be controlled if the former come to 
view the latter as allies truly honest brokers between them and the 
president—not as rivals. | 

The White House stafi keeps the president in contact with his cabinet, 
the executive branch, the Congress, the judiciary, his party, and all the 
other constituencies to which he must be sensitive. The staff inevitably 
reflects his personality. Even more, its competence and effectiveness is a 
continuing index and re lection of the president’s own managerial and 
leadership abilities. The Vhite House staff structure and its membership 
are critical to his succes= The skillful discharge of staff duties is funda- 
mental to effective presic ential government. If those responsibilities are 
not wisely discharged zne president in question is unlikely to be an 
effective leader and his administration will suffer embarrassing disarray. 


Leadership in the Balar że 


Over the past decade, 71e American presidency has lost some of the — 
essential balance necess=ry for effective leadership, particularly in for- 
eign policy. Some of this was due to circumstances, the rest to misunder- 
standing and error. Sonk of it will be corrected by the turn of events, the 
rest will depend on the competence of the chief executives to come. 

The shift of power tovards Congress in the ever present constitutional 
struggle between the execitive branch and the legislative branch is neither 
-unnatural nor deplorab-e in itself. Unhappily, this shift occurred as 
Congress itself suffered a crippling loss of discipline through internal 
reforms, leaving the Serate and House woefully disorganized. As the 
memories of Vietnam and Watergate recede, the executive will regain 
power; simultaneously, he Congress will restore its own discipline in 
response to voter antipethy. The signs are therefore hopeful that the 
ragged performance of t-e federal government will improve as a different 
external and internal balance emerges between president and Congress. 

It is not necessary to te hindered by adversary government any more 
than was ordained by the Constitution. The debilitating disloyalty that 
has disfigured relations between the president and his professional ser- 
vants, the emergence of zenters of power in the White House staff, are 
signs of poor manager:nt, The restoration of professionalism to the - 
bureaucracy is an urgert task that can be accomplished only if the 
president realizes what tie professionals have to offer—expertise—and 
what the professionals can never offer—strategic decision. 

The president’s resumztion of this role as teacher and educator is more 
problematic. He can su-zceed only if he has a message to give, if he 
understands that policymaking means setting priorities, if he sees com- 
munication as a process or enlisting the electorate in a common course 
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rather than just shaping his image. A‘muscular president cannot succeed 
in this task. If all he has to offer is strength of personality, he will be 
frustrated by equally willful men. The power of persuasion and the art of 
consensus, both deriving from forceful convictions, are the presidential 
tools, not sheer virility or infinite flexibility. 

These attributes are especially important in the realm of foreign policy. 
In a crisis, the president does not always have the chance to pursue 
lengthy consultations with Congress and intricate lobbying with interest 
groups. The chief executive requires a fund of good will and confidence in 
his competence so that he can deal with emergencies as an executive 
rather than as a committee chairman. If his performance has been an 
accomplished one, he will enter the crisis with a good balance of confi- 
dence and trust. If he must develop such a fund in the course of the 
emergency itself, he will find himself seriously weakened in the pursuit of 
American interest abroad. . | 

Perhaps as a legacy of the 1960s, a period of unusual presidential 
initiative, we have grown accustomed to demanding action from the 
president as if he were all powerful. At the same time, we have sought to 
limit what we conceived to be an excess of presidential power, especially 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. The awesome range and complexity of 
public business has found chief executives less able to execute even as 
greater demands have been made upon them. Here, too, there is every 
prospect that the situation will improve. Overpromise and underperfor- 
mance usually culminate in electoral defeat. Sooner or later the two will 

be brought back into balance. | 
' Given this tumultuous background, it seems clear that a strong-willed 
president will not be enough to conduct an effective presidency in the 
1980s. Indeed, the first and essential characteristic of such a leader must 
be a realization of his own limitations and the limitations of his office. He 
will understand that he is a chief magistrate, not secretary of defense, 
state, or health and welfare. He cannot reconcile all interest group 
demands at his level, nor can he administer great departments of govern- 
ments. He certainly cannot dictate’ to the Congress. 
_ In the end, the president can act only in the constitutional sense of a 
leader whose action springs from a balanced sense of limitation and 
opportunity. More than ever, today’s president must aspire to his role as 
educator and teacher to set the agenda and tone of public debate. To 
succeed, perhaps he should begin by expounding his own concept of 
where the balance of presidential action lies for the new decade. 

Our presidential form of government can work. No passing crisis 
should panic us into amending or discarding an institution that has stood 
the test of time, becoming a symbol of American stability and leadership. 
Issues that appear to be increasingly complex and the special interests 
promoting them can still be managed by an attentive president. The task 
before our would-be leaders is to reestablish the balance required by an 
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effective presidency. 

Experiencé suggests thet an American president whois at once cogni- 
zant of his own limitations, -yet fully committed to maximizing the 
effectiveness of the institutions with which he must work, can assert the 
leadership that is crucial zo sustaining the requisite confidence at home | 
and abroad. . | 

The potential for effective leadership is written into the institution of 
the presidency. How wel the elements of that leadership are realized 
depends upon the experence and the capacity for leadership of the 
individual in office and h»w well he uses the resources of the office. As a 
time-tested institution, it s the man and not the institution that invites 
our attention. : a 


NOTES 


1. See iñ particular, Federalist Paper # =D by James Madison. 

2. U.S. News and World Report, Decemt=r 17, 1979. 

3. At the moment, furthermore, this is theenniy type of incentive a president can utilize. In the upper military and civilian 
ranks, there are now no financial ireentives because of “compression” and the growing disparity between the 
emaluments such levels of responsika ty carry in the government and those with which they are rewarded in private 
life. Furthermore, another balance gq-=stion: “ethics” fegislation requires those who advance to senior military or 
civilian career positions within the go--rnment to surrender their personal privacy in a manner not required of those 
successful in private lifa. T 
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THE DEMOCRATS’ TASK . 


eople‘said that the Republican party was dead in 1964 and they 
P said it again in 1974. Obviously they were wrong both times. Now 
the same thing is being said about the Democratic party, just as 
mistakenly. The Democrats suffered a terrible shock on November 4, but 
there still is hope for recovery, possibly beginning with the 1984 elections. 

The Democrats could come back one of two ways. One would be 
through a massive Republican failure. The other would be through an 
organizational and intellectual Democratic renaissance. The first is all 
too possible, given the complexity of America’s problems and the simple- 
mindedness of Republican solutions. We hope, as citizens, that Ronald 
Reagan’s programs will succeed in restoring the economy and enhancing 
US security. However, we fear that Reagan’s apparent agenda of 10 
percent tax cuts, nine percent defense increases, and two percent federal 
budget cuts will result instead in superheated inflation of a kind that 
Robert Lekachman suggests may cause Reagan to resort to wage and 
price controls. Similarly Reagan’s foreign policy agenda, while based on 
restoring American strength, may well lead to a weakening of America’s 
position in the world. The US will be less secure without SALT H: If the 
US government abandons the cause of human rights (except toward 
communist countries), we will lose ground ideologically wherever people 
hope to be free. | 

Some people will take it as a signal of strength if Reagan appoints 
tough guys Alexander Haig as secretary of state and John Connally as 
secretary of defense (as the latest rumors have it). But a Connally 
appointment will mean that Reagan confuses appearances with reality. 
Far from a strong figure, Connally is willing to abandon any principle 
and sell out any friend to advance his aims. He is the conservative who 
imposed wage and price controls to get Nixon reelected. And to get 
himself elected, of course, he advocated dumping America’s commitment 
to Israel to assure stable oil supplies from the Arabs. That proved to bea 
politically disastrous ploy. We think that putting Connally in charge of 
the nation’s defenses would be just as risky for Reagan and the national 
interest, 

On top of the failures that may befall the Reagan administration, it is 
entirely possible that the Republican party will suffer politically because 
of the extremist antics of its Senate majority. Its agenda includes a 
constitutional amendment against abortion, another amendment autho- 
rizing prayers in schools, enactment of a federal death penalty, restriction 
of the Freedom of Information Act, lifting of environmental and occupa- 
tional health standards. The American public may be tired of excessive 

Reprinted by permission from The New Republie., November 22, 1980. Copyright {c} 1980 by the New Republic, Inc 
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bureaucracy and regula-ion, but surely it didn’t vote for the rightist 
policies that the Senate s likely to dish up. 

But the Democratic party would be mistaken to depend for its resusci- 
tation on the Republican collapse. The Democrats need to reorganize and 
rethink, and the quicker-the better. 

The first step has to Le the selection of a.new Democratic national 
chairman. The national arty machinery should not be controlled for a 
second longer than necesary by Jimmy Carter’s hand-picked factotum, 
John C. White. During Lis presidency, Carter did nothing whatever to 
assist the Democratic pary financially or politically; he merely used it for 
his own ends. John White was his helper. White provided DNC jobs and 
cover for. aides who later would run Carter’s reelection campaign. 

He did not maintain e~er the appearance of party-unifying neutrality 
when Carter was challenz=d by Edward Kennedy. Under White the DNC 
was so preoccupied with service to the White House that it did nothing - 
until after the August convention to organize a voter registration drive 
‘and a get-out-the-vote efort. It had no manpower or money to help 
Democratic Senate, House, and state legislative candidates. On the basis 
of this record, White is inqualified to serve as Democratic chairman 
during the party’s out-of-20wer years. He cannot unify the party because 
Kennedy Democrats uncerstandably distrust him. He has shown no 
aptitude for, or interest im small-giver fundraising or grassroots organiz- 
ing. Instead of trying to rain the chairmanship for a year before running 
for the governorship of T2xas, White should announce that he will step 
_ down as soon as a succesor is elected at the next Democratic National 
Committee meeting, preferably in January. : 

Who should take Whit=s place? An avalanche of names has descended 
since November 4, among which there is no obvious choice. It’s clear the 
new chairman should be s »meone willing and able to act on behalf of the 
party as a whole and be ir dependent of any particular 1984 presidential 
‘hopeful. The ideal chairman would be able to raise money, organize an 
effective 1982 campaign, and act as a ee and an inspiration fora 
demoralized opposition. : 

We think it should be = disqualification, and not a recommendation, 
for a candidate for the ch=irmanship to claim he or she will act as a mere 
honest broker among tæ constituent groups of Democratic party. 
Robert Strauss may have seen effective in the post-1972 era, when it still 
was possible to think that Democratic success depended merely on cajol- 
ing blacks, Hispanics, women, McGovernite doves, and Jacksonian 
hawks to operate together in tenuous alliance. A great Democratic chair- 
man would be someone w 30 could help the party organize a new agenda 
on a basis other than a promise of government goodies for everybody. 

We think it unlikely the any such agenda will be devised at a midterm 
Democratic issues conference such as the one that took place in 1978 in 
Kansas City or the one raw scheduled for 1982. Most ‘likely such an 
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assemblage merely will serve as a vehicle for the passage of statements 
calling for more subsidies, quotas, and aid programs of the kind the 
voters decisively rejected two weeks ago. l 

Rather the new Democratic chairman should form a set of issues panels 
which would formulate new and more effective ways to address the 
country’s problems. There is a consensus building in the Democratic ` 
party that old-style liberalism must .be redefined for the 1980s. The 
. problem, though, is that no one knows what the new agenda ought to be. 
We do know this much: it must take account of inflationary pressures, 
reduce energy dependence, provide efficient delivery of government pro- 
grams, enhance American productivity and competitiveness, reduce wel- 
fare dependency, create new jobs, help the poor, and also carefully 
consider Soviet and other foreign threats. But how? In what order? 

It isn’t necessary for the Democratic party to have all its new answers 

worked out tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. But it has to begin 
thinking systematically about the problems tomorrow—or else it will 
have no answers by 1982. 
_ Besides a new chairman and a set of new ideas, the Demonai need new 
presidential candidate selection rules that will prevent militant minorities 
or inexperienced nobodies from seizing the nomination, as in 1972 and 
1976. Party professionals and elected officeholders should be accorded 
enhanced power in the nominating process, probably a bloc of 25 percent 
of the seats at the national convention. Such officials act as a keel for the 
party, preventing it from being blown by strong winds of ideological — 
. enthusiasm or media hype. The party also should dispense with the Carter 
rule that binds delegates to their candidate and prevents them from 
exercising independent judgment at the national convention. A case can 
be made even for restoring the winner-take-all primary system, which acts | 
in party affairs like the electoral college does in general elections, empha- 
sizing the importance of big states and diminishing the impact of small 
ones. 

The nominating process also needs to be shorter, so that contesting for 
the nomination is not a year-long enterprise that can be entered into only 
by unemployed former officeholders or incumbents willing to ignore their 
- official duties. The new politics Democratic reform movement gave the 
party George McGovern and Jimmy Carter as its presidential nominees. 
Without returning to the bad old days of boss rule, the party needs to do 
what it can do to ensure that it nominates the most experienced and. 
electable candidate it can find in 1984—and someone who, if tees 
could govern effectively and be reelected. 


WHY READ PETER DRUCKER ? 
By Alan M. Kantrow 


Peter Drucker’s extensive writngs are landmarks of 
the managerial profession, havmg influenced the prac- 
tice and teaching of management for more than a 
generation. That his works lire thousands of book- 
shelves is indisputablé. But do the shelf-owners read 
them? More important, ought chey? More important 
still, what will they gain if they Jo? In this analysis the 
author attempts to answer those central questions. 
Alan Kantrow is ‘Harvard Besiness Review’ senior 
research. associate. He has tawht history and litera- 
ture at Harvard University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Marlboro Cc lege. ) 





ention the nane of Peter Drucker and many an ear in the 
M business forest stands up straight. Over the years little of con- 
: cern to business nas fallen outside the extraordinary range of his 
interests, and few of thos= interests have escaped thoughtful, often classic 
exposition in his two-me:er shelf of articles and books. 

Such productivity is its:lf a professional achievement of the first order. 
Add to it, however, Drucxer’s countless appearances in executive semin- 
ars, lecture halls, confereace rooms and classrooms; his extensive labors 
as a consultant; and his ficility for expressing complex ideas simply and 
elegantly. No wonder the mention of Peter Drucker commonly guaran- 
tees attention. People [sten because they respect the authority of 
experience—distilled, anelyzed, articulate—and are eager to.profit by it. 

There are those, of couse, who do not listen so attentively to Drucker. 
Some, especially within zhe academy, think him more journalist than 
scholar and more glib gereralizer than journalist. They slight his research 
as no research at all anc his ideas on management as unstructured and 
(worst sin of all) unsystematic. To their minds Drucker is an armchair 
philosopher who lacks p-actical credentials as a doer. 

At one extreme they be deve him neither interested nor competent in the 
myriad details of day-to- jay business operations and therefore question 
the authority his judgments regularly carry. 

At the other extreme Drucker’s most attentive followers, like those of | 
many a popular thinker, grant him too much. Out-of-context snippets 
from his writings or conversations often appear in support of contentions 
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that he himself does not endorse. Similarly, overly ardent disciples 
. reduce the complexity of his thought to a handful of canonical ideas that, 
in their doctrinaire simplicity, do violence to the original. 

In point of fact, Drucker’s works lend themselves to these reactions. By 
relying in places on such suggestive—but incompletely wrought— 
notions as the “contribution coefficient,” Drucker offers fertile ground 
for scholarly naysaying. Ccnversely, by striving for a pithy, epigrammat- 
ical style, he often plays into the hands of those who are too easily 
satisfied with easy phrases and half-truths. Indeed, it is rhetorically 
memorable to assert, as Drucker does, that “most sales training is totally 
unjustified. At best it makes an incompetent salesman out of a moron.” 
But it also gives heady ercouragement to the cavalier dismissal of a 
perennially knotty problem. ` 

Sloganeering of either sort, wherever it occurs, is double-edged. Used 
with care, it allows for a quick incisive thrust of thought; in the wrong 
hands, it becomes an effective weapon of simple- or fuzzy-mindedness. 


The influence of ideas 


For the most part, however, Drucker’s books command attention 
neither for their stock of aphorisms nor for their mastery of technical 
computation. Ears perk ur, rather, to catch the wisdom of Drucker’s 
animating ideas. So generally receptive has their audience been and so 
long-lived their influence that many of his ideas have become. part and 
parcel of today’s commonsense understanding of business. As a result, it 
is not easy—even in retrospect—to achieve critical distance from them. 

How remarkably familiar has become his vision of. modern industrial 
society as constituted by large-scale organizations. How obvious it now 
seems to regard business as the representative institution of that society, 
and how matter-of-fact an exercise it now is to apply to business the same 
modes of analysis appropriate to any social or political institution. _ 

Was there a time when people did not regularly ask of individual 
‘businesses their source of legitimate authority, their principle of organi- 
zation or pattern of leadership? Was there a time when management felt 
little need to address employees’ concerns for status and function, to fit 
“knowledge workers” into established structures of decision making and 
command, or to achieve effective communication in and among manage- 
rial levels? l . 

- For that matter, did business ever fail to take seriously the recruitment 
and development of executives, the proper role of boards of directors, or 
the special needs of companies at different stages of development? Did it 
fail to pay adequate attention to the internal logic of work itself or to 
those techniques by which managers can become both more efficient and 
more effective? Did it ignore such fundamental questions as the nature of 
the business it was in and of the customers it served? 
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Today it is hardly front-page news, at least within the business com- 
munity, when some executive offers a defense of profits as an objective 
measurement of economic performance or as an essential premium 
against the risks of the future. Nor is it shocking to hear a call for 
management to think throuzh long-term strategy as well as to set short- 
term objectives. A voice recommending that business plan for innovation 
is no longer a voice crying zut in the wilderness. | 

That none of this seems novel—that it is all quite commonplace—is 
prime evidence of Druckers pervasive influence, direct or indirect, on 
managerial thought. By and .arge these ideas have long since won accep- 
tance as a kind of professional folk wisdom: They have become home 
truths. 

‘To be sure, few of these ideas are original with Drucker. Even fewer 
have escaped treatment in az least a dozen management texts. Yet there is 
always a value in reencountering sensible thought sensibly put. But if the 
substance of his books is ne:ther original nor unique, if what they offer at 
best is no more or less than the readily paraphrasable content of his 
thinking, why bother to read them? Why, in short, read Peter Drucker 
and not a streamlined diges: of his major ideas? | 

The answer is simple: Drucker’s real contribution to managerial under- 
standing lies not so much in the cash value of his ideas as in the rigorous 
activity of mind by which they are formulated. One can learn more—and 
more deeply—from watching him think than from studying the content 
of his thought. | : 


Integration of thought 


Most critics assess the substantive contribution of Drucker’s works to 
the discipline of professional management. Yet Drucker’s thought ts far 
more valuable for its manrer than its matter. First, there is its decidedly 


_integrative quality. To understand essential management tasks, Drucker 


renane 


shows by example that it is necessary to view them in context. One must 
appreciate the historical universe of traditions.and structures -out of- 
which they emerged and the cultural universe of norms and values in 

which they participate. One must know about the many forms capitalism 
has taken over time and the particular strengths of each form. One must 
be aware of competing economic ideologies and their underlying prem- 
ises. In short, one must æ able to recognize major shifts in human 
aspirations as well as the -txed limits of human adaptation. 

Then, too, one must be sensitive to the speed; direction and logic of 
those technological and demographic changes that will make the future 
very different from the present. One must, at the same time, carefully 
ascertain what in the present will last. Not least, one must supplement an 
understanding of management with insights from other fields of know- 
ledge, regularly comparing it with the summary experience of other 
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large-scale organizations and different cultures. 

When brought to bear on even the thorniest of problems, such integra- 
tive thinking allows Drucker to identify the key assumptions at issue, to 
establish their mutual relations and to evaluate them. Consider, for 
instance, his lengthy discussion of the curse of bigness in Concept of the 
Corporation. Here Drucker avoids the needless excesses of those who 
argue either for or against bigness in business by tracing their operative 
premise to its root and showing it to be grossly misconceived. 

Consciously or not, most opponents of bigness, Drucker finds, are in 
fact tilting against the windmills of monopoly; its defenders, protecting 
them. Now, monopoly and bigness are, of course, not the same thing and 
ought not be confused. But Drucker is able to track the point at issue still 
further to challenge its historical as well as its logical basis. “This theory 
of monopoly,” he writes, “which is still widely accepted as gospel truth, 
rests on the assumption—correct in the 18th century—that supply will 
always be limited, whereas demand will always be unlimited.” 

This assumption does not always obtain. Jt may be true of some, but is 
not necessarily true of all, historical periods. Because Drucker knows the 
traditional meaning of monopoly and the structural differences between 
past’ and present economic conditions, he can refocus an errant 
discussion, 

Other examples suggest themselves. In. The End of Economic Man, 
Drucker comprehends the sense behind the seeming irrationality of fas- 
cism’s appeal by acknowledging the historical context of its ideas. 
According to Drucker, the Great War and the Great Depression des- 
troyed Europe’s already shaken belief in an economic system that was 
autonomous, governed by rational laws and productive of both freedom 
and equality. With the inherited rational world view of classical econom- 
ics shown to be bankrupt, fascism took powerful hold on the European 
mind precisely because it was “irrational”—that is, it offered a noneco- 
nomic basis for individual status and rank. Drucker reaches the heart of 
this 20th-century phenomenon by appreciating the sudden irrelevance of 
earlier systems of thought. 

A similar understanding characterizes his many obiter diera on Marx- 
ism as well as his famous essay on John Maynard Keynes. Drucker writes: 

“Keynes’s work was built on the realization that the fundamental 
assumptions of 19th-century laissez-faire economics no longer hold true 
in an industrial society and a credit economy. But it aimed at the restora- 
tion and preservation of the basic beliefs, the basic institutions of 19th- 
century laissez-faire politics; above all, it aimed at the preservation of the 
autonomy and automatism of the market. The two could no longer be 
brought together in a rational system; Keynes’s policies are magic— 
spells, formulae and incantations, to make the admittedly irrational 
behave rationally.” | 

Much the same is true of Marx’s thought, which treats as universal 
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given conditions limited to a brief phase of industrial development. 


Technological implications 


Drucker’s integrative thirking also illuminates the special obligations 
imposed by technology on modern business enterprise. From his broad 
familiarity with the history vf industrial development, Drucker can argue 
in Technology, Management and Society that there has been a massive 

“overall change in the nature of technological work during [our] 
century”—a change in itz structure, costs, methods and conceptual 
underpinnings. He is point :dly aware, for instance, that the professional 
and institutional qualities cf technological work are fundamentally new, 
as are its geometrically incteasing requirements for capital expenditures. 
He can read the implications of the lengthening transition from research 
to practical application and can see the need for an essentially new 
relationship between scienze and technology. He recognizes as well the 
dangers of the abrupt tele coping of accustomed product life cycles. 

But Drucker’s thinking -ests on an equally broad familiarity with the 
history of technology. From what he calls the first technological 

= revolution—the appearance in the ancient world of “irrigation cities” and 
their attendant civilizatiocs—he abstracts a series of lessons that apply 
with comparable force to me present. Such a revolution, no matter when 
it occurs, demands major _nnovation in social and political institutions. 
Although the form of that innovation must follow the new objective 
reality created by technological change, the values that shape it and.the 
human ends it is to serve still lie within human control. | 

Now more than ever, -echnology demands of business hardheaded 
adaptation to objective c.-cumstances and increasingly vigilant commit- 
ment to ultimate social pcrposes. Business must clearly understand and 
meet both obligations tc be successful—even to survive—under these 
modern conditions. It takes Drucker’s synthesis of technological and 
industrial history to brirz home so balanced a conclusion. 

Perhaps the most str-king instance of this integrative thinking is 
Drucker’s exacting analysis of decision making in Japanese business. His 
use of evidence from so alien a culture commands interest not only in 
itself but also as it thraws American practices into sharper relief. In 
Japan, Drucker finds, the decision-making process is different from its 
American counterpart in three essential ways: (1) decisions, as such, tend 
to be big ones—that is, they have to do with matters of far-reaching 
importance; (2) in makinz them,.an inordinate amount of time is allowed 
for the painstaking achie -ement of consensus among all those concerned;, 
and (3) once made, thev rapidly translate into a course of action——one 
often radically at odds vith previous policy. 

From his long acquamtance with the Japanese way of doing things, 
Drucker knows that tiis otherwise inexplicable sequence of foot- 
dragging and full speed makes perfect, if unfamiliar, sense. Unlike Ameri- 
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can managers, whose decisions typically focus on the merits of a single 
option and whose concerns are more tactical than strategic, the Japanese 
take great care first to define the precise nature of the issue at hand. Only 
then do they methodically review every available course of action. 
Though this process consumes a great deal of time, it ensures that the 
decision finally reached has been “presold.” With such a consensus 
established, every concerned manager knows what the decision is, what it 
means and what ts necessary to make it work. 

By contrast, American managers do not as a rule discipline themselves 
to consider all possible alternatives. More important, they do not regu- 
larly force themselves to think through the kind of issue it is that con- 
fronts them. As a result their decisions often address symptoms and 
nearly always have to be “sold” after the fact. Though the compromises 
made are roughly comparable to those implicit in any Japanese consen- 
sus, they are structurally deficient in a way the Japanese ones are not. 
Coming after the fact, American compromises and the inevitable trade- 
offs they involve can play havoc with the systematic logic of the original 
decision; coming before the fact, Japanese compromises are by definition 
included—and accounted. for—within the decision itself. 


‘Context and logic 


The making of decisions in Japan and America, the impact of modern 
technology, the thought of Keynes and Marx, the appeal of fascism, the 
curse of bigness—Drucker’s mind plays over each of these topics in much 
the same way. Ideas for Drucker have both an external historical (or 
cultural) context and an internal logic of argument. The first gives them 
their shaping assumptions and conceptual vocabulary; the second, their 
systematic cogency. The first roots them in time and place; the second 
makes them more generally applicable. The first underscores their relativ- 
ity; the second stresses their universality. Drucker does not deny the 
tension between context and logic. Rather, by looking closely at both, he 
is repeatedly able to define the relevant terms of discussion, reduce them 
to first principles, uncover improper assumptions or inferences and iden- 
tify hidden contradictions. 

More specifically, he treats wages and wage policy in such a way as to 
unmask the quite different starting assumptions of employer and 
employees. He attacks the arbitrariness of the yearly accounting period, 
pointing up to the great distance between an abstract convention and the 
reality it is to represent. He shows the typical criteria for promotion 
within management to be structurally contradictory—that is, in conflict 
with binding economic objectives. In each instance, Drucker’s obstinate 
refusal to accept conventions at face value allows him to see through them 
to their formative premises. > 

This breadth of critical vision is, in turn, an apt expression of an 
instinctively “holistic” process of thought. Asa number of Drucker- 
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watchers have argued, his mind gravitates neither to the isolated fact nor 
to the mechanically causal ::xplanation. Instead, Drucker responds most 
richly to the kaleidoscopic Datterns and configurations among facts and 
to the process-based explar ation of their significance. Separate, random 
data become facts, and iso_.ted facts take on importance only by virtue of 
their participation in—anc relation to—wholes larger than themselves. 

Drucker’s holism is most readily apparent in The Age of Discontinuity, 
where he discusses the norevolutionary “discontinuities” in the modern 
social universe. The explc ion of new technologies, the emergence of a 
truly integrated global economy, the central role of knowledge as an 
economic resource, and tLe appearance of countless nongovernmental — 
institutions—all these suggest a radical change in the world as we now 
know it. They are, in his judgment, like the “drifts that form new conti- 
nents.” They represent massive, but largely hidden, alterations in the very 
foundations of our lives. ~he evidence for them lies on all sides, but it 
takes Drucker’s holistic ce .t of mind to piece them together, to recognize | 
their form and to assess { reir import. | 

The same is true of Drucker’s analyses of management proper. For 
example, his insistence on marketing as the essential, ubiquitous task of 
management attests to a vew of business as a process necessarily oriented 
toward the creation and satisfaction of customers. Similarly, he extrapo- 
lates a few ideal patterns from the mass of individual variations of 
production and organizat on principles. In fact, when Drucker writes of 
the profession of management, he invariably conceives of it as a discipline 
that teaches its practition=rs to identify the constellations of significance 
in the otherwise chaotic Low of information and circumstance. 

Broadly contextual, lczical, holistic, Drucker’s play of thought—his 
. real contribution to the discipline of management—enacts a kind of 
ongoing drama of perspettive. It does far more than simply impart useful 
information. It provides 1 case study in how to think. 


Drucker’s fair-mindedness 


Drucker’s writing is :1structive in yet another way. Though often 
pointed and prescriptive it rarely loses its tone of calm rationality or 
strays from its primary commitment to objective analysis. Quite the 
opposite: it is remorseles: ly fair-minded. There are, of course, sins in the 
world—political, social, managerial—-that earn Drucker’s scorn and con- 
tempt, but he gives them all an impartial hearing before pronouncing '. 
sentence. P 

To some, this. unflapcable deliberateness proves maddening beyond 
words. “Yes, yes, get om with it,” they murmur impatiently. Yet not 
“setting on with it,” at lest in the sense intended, is one of Drucker’s most 
valuable accomplishmen:s. Impatience of mind turns over the authority 
in argument to the itch of irritation and removes it from the sway of 
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reason, Drucker’s hardened allegiance to the measured pace of reason 
' + 


gives his conclusions an insistent persuasiveness. 

When reading Drucker, one responds not only to the fair-mindedness 
but also to the obvious grace and cultivation of language. His prose is 
- refreshingly literate, his scope of reference, enormous; his offhanded 
manner of phrasing significant observations, disarmingly and deceptively 
simple. One is inclined to believe what Drucker says because one trusts 
the voice doing the saying: It neither threatens nor perplexes but holds 
out the promise that even the most complicated topics are malleable to 
experience, orderly thought and plain good sense. 

Consider, for a moment, the following excerpt from Management: 
Tasks, Responsibilities, Practices. The immediate context is a discussion, 
-perhaps a bit dated, of those situations in which “knowledge profession- 
als” may legitimately receive mcre in salary than the managers over them: 

“There is even an instructive business precedent for this. When Pierre 
S. du Pont and Alfred P. Sloan Jr. first attempted, in 1920, to bring order - 
into the chaos of.the General Motors Company, they set the same salary 
for the heads of the operating divisions as for the president, Pierre du 
Pont. But, at his own request, Sloan received substantially less as the 
operating vice president to whom the division heads reported. The man- 
ager of a unit composed of career professionals or specialists will, of 
course, receive more money than most of the men in the unit, but it should . 
not be considered unusual, let alone undesirable, for one or two ‘stars’ of 
the group to receive more money than the manager. This can apply as well 
to salesmen; a star salesman should be expected to make more money 
than the regional sales manager. It should apply in the research labora- 
tory and in all other areas where performance depends on individual skill, 
effort and knowledge.” . 

Even when this represented £ controversial topic and an even more 
controversial point of view, Drucker so presented it as to make it appear 
reasonable and cogent. How does he accomplish this? Drucker’s process 
of discussion is to establish relevant precedent, make it comprehensible in 
human terms, articulate its organizational implications, define its limits 
and make clear what it is really about. His mind plays over the issue at 
hand, looking at it from various perspectives. indicating different aspects 
of importance. Drucker engages the reader by a tour de force of reflection 
but convinces him, if at all, by a tone of responsible authority and a 
“commonplace flow of reasoning. 


Rhetorical firepower 


Such are the mechanics of a typical piece of Drucker’s prose. He does 
not drag the reader kicking and screaming toward some undesired con- 
clusion. To the contrary, he gently takes him by the arm and walks about 
with him until his conclusion appears a most reasonable place to go. His 
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step along the way is usually calm, measured, deliberate. But not ana 
Every now and then he breaks into flag-waving rhetoric. Here, for 
instance, is Drucker in fu. stride on the issue of profits: 

“In fact, the concept [tk all-too-familiar equation of profits with the 
profit motive] is worse thar-irrelevant: it does harm. It is a major cause for 
the misunderstanding of tle nature of profit in our society and for the 
deep-seated hostility to profit which are among the most dangerous 
diseases of an industrial society. It is largely responsible for the worst 
mistakes of public policy—in the United States as well as in Western 
Europe—which are squarely based on the failure to understand the 
nature, function and purpcse of business enterprise. And it is in large part 
responsible for the prevailing belief that there is an inherent contradiction 


between profit and a cor-pany’s ability to make a social contribution. . 


Actually, a company can make a social contribution only if it is highly 
profitable. To put it crudely, a bankrupt. company is not likely to bea 
good company to work for or likely to bea good neighbor ànd a desirable 
member of the communit*—-no matter what some sociologists of today 
seem to believe to the cortrary.” 

There are no two ways =bout it: This is angry, immoderate prose. True, 
its immediate context is = reasoned discussion of the logical difference 
between terms like “profit-motive,” which refer to psychological realities, 
_ and terms like “profitabily,” which refer to abstract standards of entre- 


preneurial measurement. And true, its more general context is the group 


of passages scattered thrweughout Drucker’s works that argue a strong 
case for profits as an essential premium against the risks of the future. 

Nevertheless, this is anzry prose. Its incremental rhythms are those of 
the pulpit; its logic collapses long sequences of cause and effect into 
simple trigger mechanisms; its dismissive tone gives no quarter to doubt- 
ers. It may be a significant departure from Drucker’s rhetorical norm, but 
it is neither accidental nzr ineffective. It is flag-waving with a purpose. 

As Drucker well knows, language instructs and animates not only by 
convincing the reason brt also by breaking down or through a recalci- 
trant will. When the stakss are high enough and the intellectual stubborn- 
ness of some in his audienze great enough, Drucker will take the reader by 
force, breaching accustomed defenses with sheer rhetorical firepower. He 
does not often make such an attempt, but he is a good enough verbal 
tactician to carry it off zhen he does. | 


Moral concerns 


Even with passages lite this in front of them, a number of Drucker’s | 


critics have taken him ta task for what they see asa conspicuous lack of 
passion in his thought, a certain detachment from his material. They are 
quite wrong. There is an. mmense difference between a dispassionate and 
a nonpassionate intelligence. Drucker’s studied objectivity reflects a 
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genuine commitment to dispassionate, though hardly nonpassionate, 
reason. Indeed, much of his thought reflects a terrible urgency of moral 
purpose. Drucker is so deeply concerned about the profession of manage- 
ment because he is profoundly afraid of what might happen if the major 
institutions of Western society fail in their essential responsibilities. 

As any halfway attentive reader of Drucker’s earlier.books or his recent 
autobiography cannot help but notice, the lessons of-fascism in Italy and 
national socialism in Germanv have not been lost on him. That traumatic 
passage of history is continually present to his mind in a way simply not 
possible for other writers on management who are both younger in years l 
and American by birth. (Drucker was born in Vienna, Austria, in 1909.) 
They can never share the shattering immediacy of his sense of ii price’ 
paid by 20th-century society for institutional failure. 

In today’s world, Drucker believes, the human freedoms most 
genuinely cherished depend to a great extent for their protection on 
large-scale organizations. When successful, those organizations allow for 
a large measure of the human fulfillment now available to Western man. 
They provide the main stage for achievement of personal freedom and for 
assumption of responsibility through self-control. If the institutions of 
business cannot-meet the cumulative needs of economic performance, 
society and the individual, nothing stands between any of us and the 
forces of chaos and terror. No wonder, then, that Drucker puts such great 
emphasis on the character of managers and on the immense responsibili- 
ties they bear. 
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SOCIOBIOLOGY & ITS CRITICS © 
By Charles Frankel 


Sociobiology, in the words af author Charles Frankel, 
is looked upon by many “not simply as an event in 
science but as a political and ideological cause cele- 
bre.” On either side of the debate—whether genes or 
environment are the predominant force in human 
life—stands an impressive array of scholars and philo- 
sophers of every stripe. And in their midst is Edward 
O. Wilson, an eminent professor of science at Harvard 
University, and author of ‘Sociobiology: The New 
Synthesis’ and, more recently, ‘On Human Nature.’ 
. Here Frankel contributes his thoughts on whether 
Wilson has successfully proven that sociobiology is a 
“eore doctrine” in the understanding of mankind, past 
and present. Frankel, who was professor of philo- 
sophy and public affairs at Columbia University and | & 
president of the National Humanities Center in North 
Carolina at the time of his death in 1979, authored 
many books, among them ‘The Case for Modern Man.’ ‘The Democratic Prospect’ and 
‘The Faith of Reason: 





behaviorism, eugenics, the New History, the New. Criticism, 

pragmatism, Marxism, logical positivism, existentialism, operant 
conditioning, revisionist history, structuralism. Yet something persists 
through the fashions and affects the career of ideas both substantial and 
insubstantial. It is the apparently inextinguishable capacity of large 
numbers of people in the académic community, including some of its 
most seasoned citizens, to treat each new wind of doctrine as though it 
had come to blow the world clean of its superstitions and stupidities. Our 
citadels of reason stand alongside certain fundamentalist sects in their 
susceptibility to the hope that, through some new revelation of truth, 
human nature can be freed of its corruptions and pay made over as it 
was intended to be. 

Yet universities, of course, have not simply been the hois of intellec- 
tual crazes. They have generated ideas which really have been revolution- 
ary, which have altered human thinking and changed the face of the 
world, and which have done so not because they have fed people’s 
passions or satisfied their will to believe, but because they have shown a 
genuine staying power in the face of arguments and evidence. The recur- 
rent problem when each new intellectual “breakthrough” is announced is 


T» wheel of intellectual fashion turns and returns in universities— 
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to determine whether it represents just another bout of intellectual fever- 
ishness or something more important. 

Once more an idea has emerged which invites such scrutiny. It is 
incorporated in a discipline which has acquired the name of sociobiology, 
and is concerned with the study of the genetic basis of social behavior in 
insects, animals and homo sapiens. The discipline carries the implication 
that mankind’s social institutions and mores are the product not simply of 
tradition, historical accident, ideology or the machinations of ruling 

. classes, but of dispositions and drives of the human animal that have 
developed in the process of biological evolution and belong to the species’ 
genetic heritage. The idea is hardly new. It can be found in the ancient 
Greek philosophers. In its broad outlines it accords, indeed, with the 
everyday gleanings of common sense. Human beings are born physically 
helpless and remain for relatively long periods physically weak; they are 
driven by imperious sexual urges which become manifest at predictable 
stages of their development; they grow beards and breasts with no 
thought or decision of their own; enjoy a period of vigor and then age and 
die. All societies take account of such facts in their established patterns of 
life, and it is the ubiquity of such facts that enables human beings 
sometimes to understand one another across the barriers of different 
cultures, languages And religions. | 

The very banality of these considerations would lead one to suppose 
that the advent of sociobiology, which seeks to extend our knowledge of 

-the way such biological facts affect social institutions, would have been 
taken in stride as a natural expression of human curiosity and the desire 
for self-knowledge. On the contrary, however, sociobiology has caused a 
considerable commotion. It has come to birth in a culture impregnated 
with a sense of historical relativities, deeply aware of ethnic diversity and 

‘the plasticity of human behavior, and influenced by the hope that, 
through the proper manipulation of the human environment, violence, 
poverty and injustice can be reduced and perhaps abolished. Sociobiol- 
ogy has broken upon the werld, therefore, not simply as an event in 
science but as a political and ideological cause celebre. 

The key book in the charting of this new discipline is Sociobiology: The 
New Synthesis, by Edward O. Wilson, professor of science and curator of 
entomology at Harvard. On its appearance it was immediately attacked 
as a thinly disguised revival of Spencerian rugged individualism, as a 
prescription for technocratic social engineering, as a defense of inequality 
and male chauvinism, as a restatement of racist doctrine and as a contem- 
porary version of the ideas that led to the gas chambers of Nazi Germany. 

The reader of the angry literature that has grown up around sociobiol- 
ogy will inevitably be surprised if he turns to the book that has been at the 
center of all the excitement. Edward Wilson’s Sociobiology, for the most 
part, is an austerely scientific work. It is long, careful, full of definitions 
and studious analysis of alternative explanations of the phenomena 
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under consideration. It dors not entirely neglect social and moral issues of 
current concern, but its fecus is overwhelmingly on the forms of social 
behavior to be found in i-sects, birds and animals. And while the infor- 
- mation it presents is detz-led, fascinating and often startling, Wilson is 
extremely cautious abou- the generalizations he offers, and at many 
points his arguments dezend on mathematical PRAE that can be 
followed only by specialists. 

Over the course of man- generations, as Wilson ious with the help of 
hundreds of examples, irsect and animal societies change in varicus 
ways. Periods of fertility become longer or shorter, for example. The 
ratios of old to young alter. The distribution of food or work or mating 
functions changes in patte-n. The relationship of an animal population to 
the environment, or to cther species, undergoes modifications, some- 
times profound. The priccipal background of Sociobiology lies in the 
immense progress that has been achieved in recent research into the 
conditions leading to suck evolutionary changes in the character, compo- 
sition and behavior of in: ect and animal populations. : 

Wilson began as a student of entomology. His best known work before. 
he published Sociobiolog- was The Insect Societies (1971). At the conclu- 
sion of that book he speculated that the same principles of population 
biology and comparative zoology that had worked so well in explaining 
the biological origins and functions of the rigid social systems of insects 
could be applied point b, point to vertebrate animals. Sociobiology was 
the effort to give shape to -his idea; it emerged as a book bringing vast and 
diversified bodies of emp-rical research together, synthesizing them, and 
delineating the outlines a a new discipline with an ambitious agenda of 
inquiry. Sociobiology, as Wilson defines it, is “the systematic study of the 
biological basis of all sc-ial behavior.” For the present, its focus is on 
animal societies, but the Ciscipline, he emphasizes, is also concerned with 
the social behavior. of eandly man and with the social organization of the 
simpler human societies -till in existence. 

Wilson pursues this pogram, giving his chief attention to insect and 
animal behavior, with sabtlety and with an extraordinary mastery of 
detail. The landscape he puts before us is an arresting one. It brings back 
and deepens the Darwirian shock. We are reminded yet again of the 
. continuity between man znd the animals; but we are reminded not only of 
the animal in man but ozthe degree to which animals have traits that we 
are conventionally disposed to call human. Deer, wolves, chimpanzees 
and countless other spec: ss live inside social systems that have character- 
istics human beings can recognize, such as kinship relations, methods of 
communication, division. of labor, hierarchical class structures, manners 
of courtship, sibling rralries, differential treatment of members and 
nonmembers of the grous, dominance and surrender rituals and specific | 
mixtures of competitior and cooperation in the division of food, living 
space and mates. 
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Moreover, animals change their ways of behaving in response to 
changes in their social environment even as human beings do. Indeed, it 1s 
worth noting, since Wilson has been accused of an excessive emphasis on 
the genetic factors in human behavior, that he warns, very early in 
Sociobiology, against hasty generalizations about the predetermined 
genetic fixity of animal conduct. 

Nor are external conditions like population density and the availability 
of food supply the only causes of variation in animal social behavior. 
Inventions, technology and outstanding individuals also make a differ- 
ence. Wilson presents the case of the female monkey “genius” named Imo, 
a member of the troop of macaques on the Japanese island of Koshima, 
who, at the age of 18 months, invented potato-washing in the sea, and at 
the age of four years invented a flotation method of separating wheat 
grains from sand. Both techniques were adopted by her community. 

Yet, though animal] social behavior, particularly in the higher verte- 
brates, clearly covers a wide range of possibilities which are affected by 
environmental factors or differences in social “tradition” (the word is 
Wilson’s), it is also plain that much of this behavior falls within preestab- 
lished genetic scales of behavior. Under pressures of population density, 
for example, hippopotami fight, but there are bird populations that under 
similar pressures become more cooperative, the females joining in little 
nest communities and raising their young together. The program of 
sociobiology, as Wilson sees it, is to investigate the evolutionary pro- 
cesses affecting the transmission and modification of such genetic con- 
straints. He hopes that such a program, carried far enough, can throw 
vast new light not only on the evolution of the nonhuman world but on 
the development of the human. l 

Whether this hope is well-founded is a question that we must consider. 
But it is important to recognize that Wilson’s basic contribution, if 
contribution it be, has been to the science of biology, and that the 
materials he has explored and brought together have not been presented 
with the same guiding intentions as have gone into many other recent 
books with a background in early human anthropology and in what is 
known as animal ethology. The indignation and hostility with which 
Wilson’s Sociobiology has been received are explicable in part by the fact 
that a biologist of reputation, armed with information formidable in its 
magnitude and not easily contestable in its quality, has seemed to enter an 
ideological contest which has been going on for some time—and, worse 
still, he has taken the “wrong” side. But Wilson himself goes to much 
trouble in Sociobiology to distinguish his effort from that of others with. 
whom there might be a temptation to compare it. 

For something like two decades a series of books has appeared stress- 
ing the genetic origins of current institutions and social problems. The 
best known, probably, have been Robert Ardrey’s The Territorial 
Imperative, Desmond Morris’s The Naked Ape, Konrad Lorenz’s On 
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Aggressior, and The Imperial Animal, written by two young scholars 
: named, appropriately, Lionel Tiger and Robin Fox. Some of the authors 
of these books have had distinguished reputations as scientists, and ell 
have drawn on research into the social behavior of animals and early 
humans, but these books have nevertheless been written, as their authors 


would concede, with current political and social preoccupations mainly 


in mind. Their common thesis has been that fundamental aspects of 
human behavior today are the results of evolutionary natural selection in 
the distant past, the genetic inheritance from the long period in which the 
human species preserved itself in hunting packs. The needs or official 
professions of our era push us to abstention from violence, to mutual 
cooperation, to equality. But needs of our bodies and minds, which are as 
biologically rooted as our sexual drives, push us to aggression and 
predatory behavior. 

The authors of some o? these books have said that they are trying to 
define a problem and no? to declare it insoluble. Predictably enough, 
however, the message of these books has been interpreted as conservative 
or reactionary: Individua. and group.conflict, social stratification, role 
differentiation based on sex and the recourse to violence are all innate, 
and not the consequences of the social environment. Predictably, too, 
there have. been answering cries from anthropologists, sociologists and 
psychologists. Erich Fromm, for example, has characterized Lorenz’s 
views as “social and moral Darwinism...a romantic, nationalistic pagan- 
ism.” There have been ripostes as well from other students, professional 


_and amateur, of animal and human evolution. Thus, Elaine Morgan, in 


The Descent of Woman (1971) has argued that, for a long moment in the 
past, the ancestors of the human race were forced back into the waters, 
and that it was during that period of amphibious existence that the 
human race developed its distinctive characteristics, such as hairlessness, 
sensitive fingers and the capacity to stand erect. The period during which 
early humans hunted and gathered food in packs, when the phenomenon 
of role differentiation based on sex and male dominance appeared, is 
therefore of secondary importance, contributing little to the biological 
heritage of the species. From these premises, Morgan draws the conclu- 
sion that the roles traditionally assigned to women in society are distor- 
tions of the natural order of things. 

In comparison with the books by Lorenz or by Tiger and Fox, Mor- 
gan’s is an obvious confection. Nevertheless, all these books have been 
written as direct contributions to the debate over issues which are at the 
.center today of heated political and ideological disagreement. The situa- 
tion is different in the case of Wilson’s Sociobiology. Whatever its politi- 
cal or moral implications—and Wilson would be the last to deny that it 
has these—the central excitement in it has to do with scientific theory. 
The book has a controlling vision, but it is of a new scientific synthesis 
and not of a new establishment of reason on the political scene. 
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| Sociobiology represents, in Wilson’s view, one prong of the two- 
pronged effort of modern biology to integrate the insights of Darwinian 
theory at a new level of comprehensiveness and precision. At one 
extreme, ‘molecular biology, neurophysiology and adjacent disciplines 
like endocrinology now seek to explain, at the microscopic level, the 
mechanisms of genetic inheritance and programming. At the other 
extreme, at the macroscopic level, sociobiology, as Wilson sees it, seeks to 
explain the evolution of social behavior in terms, first, of the growth and 
age structure of whole animal populations, and in terms, second, of their 
genetic constitution. In Wilson's words: 

The formulation of a theory of sociobiology constitutes, in my opinion, 
one of the great manageable problems of biology for the next 20 or 30 
years.... The principal goal of a general theory of sociobiology should be 
an ability to predict features of social organization from a knowledge of 
these population parameters combined with information on the behav- 
ioral constraints imposed by the genetic constitution of the species. 
= Inshort, Wilson puts an extraordinary vista before us. The Darwinian 
theory of evolution—though it offers an organizing principle to explain 
why plants and animals in their immense diversity have the characteristics 
that they do—is not.a deductive system, nor does it permit us either to 
predict future developments or to retrodict the past. Itis unlike Newton’s 
laws, which, for example, allow us, on the basis of information about the 
present positions of the planets, to deduce their past and future positions. 
If Wilson’s program is successful, the Darwinian theory will have been 
transformed into something closer to the Newtonian. | 

He is in his own way an advocate and a visionary. But he belongs in the 
tradition not of Karl Marx or Herbert Spencer but of Rene Descartes. 
His vision is of a comprehensive new science, organized with mathemati- 
cal rigor, that will unify fields of inquiry hitherto separate, and replace 
gross generalizations with precise laws. And in one respect he goes 
beyond Descartes. He also believes that human traits can be brought 
within the framework of these laws. 

Is this vision a pipe dream? Al: depends on whether the “general theory 
of sociobiology,” whose formulation Wilson regards as a “manageable” 
problem in the next 20 or 30 years, really is found. As of now, we do not 
have that theory; we have only Wilson’s trumpet call to hunt for it. 

Further, since he believes that the goal of such a theory is “to predict 
features of social organization,” it is important to be clear about the 
content of that notoriously ambiguous word, “prediction.” Changes in 
social organization: are not occurrences in closed, isolated systems of 
events; they are changes in systems open to external disturbance. In the 
case of animal societies, for example, changes introduced by human 
inventions and projects produce vast perturbations which are not foresee- 
able from the standpoint of population genetics or long-term ecological 
_ projections. “Predictions” about such societies, therefore, can only say, at 
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best, that under given cir-umstances, which may or may not occur, such 
and such effects will folla-v. And in the case of human social behavior, the 
difficulties in the way c direct prediction are even more formidable. 
Human sentiments may move along a predictable range—love, hate, 
loyalty, envy, the rest—t ut not their targets or contexts; and stil] less can 
we predict the content c7 the new ideas that will move us or the precise 
nature of the inventions mat will change economic and social relations. If 
we could predict them, vwe would already have them in our possession. 
Wilson, judged by his -otal performance, is not unaware of considera- 
tions such as these. It seers reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he does 
not intend sociobiology tb be a new form of astrology, and that all he has 
in mind is a theory that will help in the exploration of major alternative 
possibilities of human development, the determination of their limits and 
the projection in a rough way of their costs. Although sociobiology has 
become entwined with the history of political and ideological contro- 


_ versy, it should be judges in the first place as a contribution to science. In - 


these terms, Wilson’s synthesis of existing knowledge is an unusual 
achievement, and the Enes of inquiry which he charts.for the future 
promise considerable azditions to human knowledge. . 

There is an arc in thz history of many sciences. When they reach a 
certain point in their early development, the possibility appears of a 
theory that will pull the bits and pieces of new knowledge together and 
that will provide the basis for the reconstruction of human thinking more 
generally. Euclid had tuis effect on the Greeks, and Descartes was the 
spokesman for such a vision of mathematical physics. Later, when a 
- gclence’s achievements have become familiar and the first enthusiasm 
about it has cooled, critical philosophers emerge, like Aristotle or Kant, 
to call attention to its mits. Yet the early visionaries, the prophets of a 


new dispensation of krowledge, serve a crucial purpose. Although the 


possibilites they envisæe may lie beyond attainment, the. prophets see 
that there are things ta be accomplished which their contemporaries do 
not; and many of these things are accomplished. There is an undeniable 
air of Cartesian optim sm in Wilson’s work, and sociobiology may well 
fall short of the ambiticus intellectual goals he sets for it. Spurred by such 
goals, however, it is lixely to achieve pone more than it would 
without them. 

Nevertheless, Wilsoz must bear a bit of the blame for the fact that the 
supposed ideological rmplications of his work have deflected attention 
from the excitement it offers as an exercise in science. He began Sociobi- 
ology with a short, sp+culative chapter called, provocatively, “The Mo- 
rality of the Gene,” in which he discussed such matters as Albert Camus 
on suicide, the origin= of altruism, and the nature of ethical principles. 
And he ended his bc 2k with a chapter in which he speculated on the 
genetic sources of reli zion, ethics and the arts, talked about the future of 
man, and permitted Himself to make statements like the following: | 
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The transition...to fundamental theory in sociology must await a full, 
neuronal explanation of the human brain. Only when the machinery can 
be torn down on paper at the level of the cell and put together again will 
the properties of emotion and ethical judgment come clear....Skinner’s 
dream of a culture predesigned for happiness will surely have to wait for 
the new neurobiology. A genetically accurate and hence completely fair 
code of ethics must also wait. 

In this chapter he speaks of the inevitability i in the next century of a 
“planned society,” talks of the genetic constraints which would have to be 
understood and overcome, and begins his final paragraph with a sentence 
that would fit with no difficulty in the books of Ardrey and other popular . 
ethologists: “It seems that our autocatalytic social evolution has locked us 
into a particular course which the early hominids still within us may not 
welcome.” He has been trying to explain that statement ever since, and his 
latest book, On Human Nature, for which he has been awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize, is still another effort to clarify his views. 

Sociobiology, as Wilson has formulated it, in fact consists of a core 
doctrine—-a scientific program for a “new synthesis” of evolutionary 
ideas—aiid a penumbra of logically independent doctrines of quite 
another sort. The central one is a program for the unification of biology, 
the social sciences and the humanities. It is based on a classic form of 
philosophical materialism and is joined to a version of what used to be 
called evolutionary ethics. Almost as an appendix, Wilson also offers a 
set of vague opinions about current social problems. 

What is it that Wilson means when he argues that sociobiology offers a 
basis for the unification of biology, the social sciences and the humani- 
ties? In On Human Nature, he sets forth his basic position as follows: 

The core of scientific materialism is the evolutionary epic. Let me 
repeat its minimum claims: that the laws of the physical sciences are 
consistent with those of the biological and social sciences and can be 
linked in chains of causal explanation; that life and mind have a physical 
basis; that the world as we know it has evolved from earlier worlds 
obedient to the same laws; and that the visible universe today is every- 
where subject to these materiatist explanations. | 

Formulated in these broad terms, Wilson’s position raises two ques- 
tions. Why would anyone disagree? And why does Wilson attach such 
important implications to these propositions, and think that they serve as 
the basis for the unification of the natural and social sciences and the 
humanities? For it would be surprising if the laws of economics violated 
the laws of physics, and it would be hard for anyone but believers in the 
literal truth of miracles to deny the universal reign of natural laws. Nor 
would anyone who accepts the finality of death and sees no evidence for 
the existence of disembodied spirits have trouble conceding that “life and 
mind have a Graa basis.” Wilson calls this set of beliefs “scientific 
naturalism” or “materialism,” and his manner of presenting them sug- 
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gests that he regards ther as radical and controversial. But they are the: 


generally held views of educated people who take the findings of modern 
science to be too well corroborated to permit any other point of departure 
for their reflections on man and his place in nature. 

In fact, they are old beliefs which long antedate the rise of modern 
sciences. They were affirmed by Democritus and Lucretius, and they lurk 
behind the tortured questions raised in. the Book of Job about the 
contrast between this morally unintelligible world and the presumed 
benevolence of its Creatcr. Science has not created these beliefs. It has 
“merely fortified them anc helped to give them more general currency. 
To be sure, Wilson is not wrong to think they are important and havea 


biting edge. They undercut ideas to which large parts of the human race ` 


_ remain passionately attached, and-when they are used as a basis for the 
study and evaluation of humanity’s emergence, doings and sufferings, 
they destroy or reshape habits of mind long enshrined. If, for example, 
one accepts these propositions which Wilson enunciates, one will not 


believe that they are fundamental discontinuities or “dualisms” separat- : 


ing man from the rest of nature, and one will hesitate to use a logic in the 
study of human beings wholly different from that which we use'to study 
the domains of physics or biology. In this sense, the natural sciences, the 
social sciences and the hamanities are “unified.” 

But Wilson attaches greater importance to these propositions even 
than this. He thinks them more radical in their implications, and more 
contrary to views that ar2 widely held, because he reads a meaning into 
them which, in my opinion, they do not and cannot have. In On Human 
_ Nature, Wilson calls for a deeper and more courageous examination of 

human nature that combines the findings of biology with those of the 
social sciences, and he spells out what he means immediately: “The 
mind,” he says, “will be more precisely: explained as an epiphenomenon of 
the neuronal machinery of the brain.” Similarly, on the opening page of 
Sociobiology he preaches a sermon to philosophers. of ethics: 

The emotional controi centers in the hypothalamus and limbic system 
‘of the brain...flood our consciousness with all the emotions...that are 
consulted by ethical philosophers who wish to intuit the standards of 
good and evil. What, we are then compelled to ask, made the hypothala- 
mus and limbic system? They evolved by natural selection. That simple 
biological statement murt be pursued to explain ethics and ethical philo- 
sophers, if not epistemology and epistemologists, at all depths. 

In short, Wilson’s “sc-entific materialism” is a materialism of a quite 
special kind. It is a traditional form of reductive materialism. He presents 
us with more than the incontestable view.that there are physical and 
biological conditions for our ideas and ethical reflections. He also implies 
that if we have adequate knowledge of the former, we can deduce the 


latter. And he apparently believes that this causal explanation of our ~ 


thoughts and emotions will be a sufficient basis as well for their norma- 
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tive appraisal. Happily, although Wilson paints the outlines of this 
position boldly, he repeatedly veers away from its consequences. Never- 
theless, it is the source of great confusion. 

There is a fairly simple logical reason why the social sciences and the _ 
humanities cannot be “unified” with, biology in the terms that Wilson 
apparently contemplates. Propositions about the hypothalamus and the 
limbic system do not contain terms like “love,” “hate,” “good” or “bad.” 
They cannot, therefore, be the only premises we need to produce psycho- 
logical or moral statements containing such terms. Nor can we do without 
such terms, for they have been developed to deal with discernible aspects 
and qualities of human experience which the languages of molecular 
biology and biochemistry cannot adequately characterize. It is an old 
notion that a belief in the universal reign of physical laws implies that all 
explanations must be in the vocabulary of the natural sciences. To be 
sure, if the necessary physical conditions were not present, human beings 
would not have the plans, projects, ideas and emotions that they do. 
These are, in this sense, physical events, and proper objects of study by the 
natural sciences. Yet this does not tmply that they cannot also be studied 
quite independently of the natural sciences, or that nothing of signifi- 
cance will be revealed by such independent study. 

We have normal modes of thinking and speaking about phenomena of 
human life like books, promises, ‘marriage, constitutions, schools, the 
experience of listening to music, the rules and interests of the scientific 
community. Intelligible statements, capable of being called true or false, 
sensible or foolish, discerning or obtuse, can be made in these modes. If 
“scientific materialism” means that the progress of science will expose 
such modes of thinking and speaking as superstitions, then it proposesto | 
abandon irreplaceable forms of responsible discourse on which much 
human knowledge and wisdom are founded. Happily, however, a belief 
that man is part of physical nature does not carry this logical implication. 
Indeed, if it did, it would be a self-vitiating belief. 

If Wilson’s conception of “scientific materialism” is out of synchroniza- 
tion with the language and perspectives of ordinary life, the same, I'think, 
is true of his ethical philosophy. Our ethical principles are to be appraised 
in the light of their consequences for the human gene pool. Such an - 
appraisal, to the extent that we are capable of making it, is of course 
important, but it is surely not the only relevant test of moral principles or 
social policies. A developed civilization has enterprises too varied and 
requirements too complex to permit any single set of considerations, even 
genetic ones, to monopolize moral judgment. Even if we knew more than 
we do about the actual effects of the moral ideas we employ on the future 
genetic constitution of the race, we could still not say what a desirable 
' genetic result would be without invoking, in addition to this scientific 
information, an independent. framework of social and moral norms. 
Although Wilson is obviously aware of the long debate over the propriety 
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of using purely biological norms as a basis for ethics, I am not persuaded | 


that his own version of evolutionary ethics is an improvement over 
19th- -century versions. 


Indeed, it is bogged down in some old 19th-century issues. The central 


problem of sociobiolog:, he tells us, is how the individual organism, 
genetically predisposed tz struggle for survival, can also carry “altruistic” 
genes that dispose it to sacrifice its individual existence for the group. 
This problem concernec Darwin, and Wilson’s solution, though more. 
elaborately developed, iz not substantially different: Kin-bonding is so 
important for survival thut the genes that make for strong kin bonds and 
individual self-sacrifice tend to come through the evolutionary filter and 


to persist. But to argue that this is the “central” problem of sociobiology is 


to take it for granted that the polarity of individual vs. society is the 
. Inevitable place to begin when one tries to understand animal or human 
behavior. If nothing else_the data accumulated by Wilson himself about 
the inbred social orienta=on of the higher primates should cast doubt on 


the intellectual utility of such a point of departure. It owes more, it seems _ 


to me, to the old social-cantract metaphor, now revived, than to materials 
intrinsic to the story of =volution. 

Further, Wilson’s materialism, which leads him, when speaking of 
human thoughts and feelings, to deflate them into “epiphenomena,” leads 
him, when using moral terms like “altruism,” to inflate them into words 
without cash value. The insect killed by the queen of the colony as it 
fertilizes her eggs is, in W lson’s parlance, behaving “altruistically.” From 
that behavior to the conduct of the religious martyr or the battlefield hero 
we have, if we use his. vocabulary, a single unbroken spectrum of individ- 
ual self-sacrifice for the =ood of the community. But when “altruism” is 
used indifferently to che-acterize unconscious instinctual behavior and 
voluntary sacrifice by a c-eature conscious of the nature of death, it is not 
scientific information or a naturalistic philosophical perspective that we 
are receiving. It is, I fex, an object lesson in the abuse of words. 

Yet these criticisms of “he philosophical adornments which Wilsom has 
added to his scientific en-Jeavor still leave a central issue to be examined. 
When a wolf grovels befcre his conqueror or a peacock shows his feathers 
to a hen, they are not sinply following a social custom. They are doing 
what they do as a result cf natural selection and the transmission to them 
of certain biologically in=erited traits. And human beings, too, grovel and 
strut and show their feataers. So the great question arises: What propor- 
tion of human behavior is physiological and genetic in its causes? 

This is the question waich joins sociobiological research to moral and 
social concerns that are in the forefront.of the contemporary conscious- 
ness. Yet, oddly enous, when Wilson addresses this question, his 
answers are usually so guarded or vague, or so fundamentally in accord 
with the dominant conventions, that it is a bit of a mystery why his critics 


have been so indignant. Dn'the “nature-vs.-nurture” controversy, Wilson. 
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writes: “The evidence is strong that almost all differences between human 
societies are based on learning and social conditioning rather than hered- 
ity. And yet perhaps not quite all. 

There is much of this sort of analysis in On Human Natira Cone aiy 
to social norms is traced back to “conformist” genes; religion is explained 
by reference to an aboriginal human impulse, “sacralization.” It is a kind 
of explanation that comes perilously close to the medieval proposition 
that opium, under proper conditions, can put us to sleep because it has 
dormitive powers. e 

In brief, where currently controverted issues are concerned, Wilson’s 
views are usually conventional ideas in biological wrappings. On the 
whole, he leans to the view that social environment is the primary agent in 
shaping human behavior. What separates him from the critics with whom 
he shares that view is only the qualification that, while environment is 
- responsible for most of our behavior, it is perhaps not responsible for all. 

Why, then, the uproar? One reason, undoubtedly, is that. Wilson’s 
critics are rendered anxious even by this small qualification. They would 
rather not have it expressed. It is obvious to them, as it is obvious to 
anyone, that human beings have characteristics which no society has 
created and to which all societies must respond or face trouble—needs for 
food, sexual drives, cycles of maturation and aging, requirements for 
warmth, communication, emotional support. It is probably obvious to 
most of Wilson’s critics, too, that individuals differ in their tastes and 
capacities, and that, B.F. Skinner to the contrary notwithstanding, no 
environmental reforms can make everyone capable of creating a Sistine 
Chapel or even desirous of doing so. But they would prefer that such 
truths be treated with silence. The open mention of them, like the mention 
of sex in polite Victorian circles, can only incite wicked thoughts. Wilson, 
in their eyes, has opened a dangerous door: once opened, no one can 
know what new and more disturbing reservations may have to be enter- 
tained about the omnipotence of environmental influences. And Wilson, 
. despite the innocuous character of most of his specific opinions about 
social issues, has nevertheless done something himself to arouse such 
fears. Not only has he brought together a great mass of arresting informa- 
tion about the genetically programmed social behavior of animals, but he 
‘offers a great plan for sociobiclogical research, a sweeping form of 
scientific materialism, and a good deal of talk about social planning that 
suggests, at least to eager critics, that there is a recnnognat or a eugenicist 
hiding behind his conciliatory words. 

But perhaps there is also something more. The ideology of sociobiol- 
ogy is separable from its scientific merits. But as an ideology, at least in 
Wilson’s formulation, it occupies one piece of common ground with the 
ideology of its critics. What we have is a quarrel between adherents of a 
common faith. It is the faith that the old notion of Divine Design can be 
replaced by an almost equally encompassing notion of Human Design. - 
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When Darwin produced massive amounts of data indicating that man . 


and other‘primates had a >ommon or:gin, he did not call attention to facts 
that no one before him Fad ever noticed. The similarities between mon- 
keys and human beings had long been part of the common sense of 
mankind. Nor was it thz idea that the human body and human nature 
were the products of, = long process of development that essentially 
shocked the Victorian mind. There was a history of such speculation 
before Darwin, as there was also a history of argument that the destiny of 
man, like that of the animals, was to struggle grimly for survival. Darwin 
himself took this idea f>m a Christian minister, Thomas Malthus. 

It was two other implLcations of the Darwinian theory that made the 
greatest trouble. One Fas the indication that there was no separate 
creation for man, no mrment in the history of the evolutionary process 
when the laws of develc>ment ceased their operation and man, miracu- 
lously, was invested witL a soul. The other was the profoundly antiteleo- 
logical thrust of Darwins thought. There were no preordained ends to the 
evolutionary process; there were, indeed, no ends at all, only temporary 
terminations which we-e themselves new beginnings. Nature had no 
direction; it could not ean be said tc be a fumbling experimenter, seeking 
new and better forms sor living. things. And while human beings had 
ideals and goals, and these could be seen as the instruments used by the 
species to control. its cestiny, such ideals and goals were themselves 


products of the evoluti-snary process and freighted with the experience.- 


through which the speces had gone. 

Darwin himself was disturbed by this implication of his theory, and 
wrote Charles Pierce ir7iting the American philosopher to give his atten- 
tion to the problem of iow the human mind can function as an agent in 
human evolution. Thazit can so function is attested by history, not least 
the history of human cz2ativeness since Darwin: Social insurance, public- 
health measures, the -evolution in communications, the progress in 
surgery, nuclear energy, are a few of the human artifices that have 


profoundly affected the character of human life, and the nature of the 


human future, includirg the composition of the human gene pool. It is 
clearly a mistake to sar that mankind oo not have some power over its 
destiny. 

But the picture of the human condition which emerges from the Darwi- 
nian theory remains emtouched at its core. Man is an animal most of 
whose doings are not -he product of conscious thought, whether his or 


nature’ s. He can come to know more about himself and the universe he 


inhabits. His nobility ies in his effort to master his fate. But he under- 
stands and masters it, when he does, at the edges, His reconstruction of 
his environment, and cf his own behavior and nature, is piecemeal at best, 
and can be nothing mzre. A great rational pattern, an encompassing idea 
of justice and goodness, cannot be successfully imposed on the natural or 
‘the human scene. 


` 
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Religious people have had their own ways of rejecting this picture, or of 
absorbing it into their faiths. They speak of God’s purposes as inscruta- 
ble, or limited to another and immaterial world. But many of those who 


‘think of themselves as having wholly accepted the Darwinian scheme 


have also found this aspect of the evolutionary story too bitter to swallow. 
Consciously or unconsciously, they have sought to think their way 
around it by returning purpose to the universe in the shape of a supremely 
masterful human reason. At one extreme, that reason can reshape man’s 
environment and make a new animal of him. At the other extreme, that 
reason can grasp man’s genetic structure, and learn enough to shape his 
evolution to his heart’s desire. This denaturalized humanism is the com- 
mon thread that runs through the evangelical materialisms and positiv- 
isms of the 19th century, and as the quarrels over sociobiology reveal, it 
persists in the 20th century, and joins many in the hereditarian camp to 


` many in the environmentalist. 


The distinction between “hereditarians” and sonnera is not 
a distinction between “conservatives” and “liberals,” or “Left” and. 
“Right.” Kant and Noam Chomsky, two men of the “Left,” have argued 
for preordained structures in the human mind. Hume and Burke, usually 
called “conservatives,” have argued for the great influence of custom and 
convention. Indeed, at the extremes, neither “hereditarians” nor “envi- 
ronmentalists,” neither Wilson nor his opponents, are quite evolutionary 
enough in their thinking. On- both sides, they ignore or underestimate the ~ 
significance of that great area of human life which is controlled by the 
custom that is second nature, and which is the product of evolutionary 
experience, though it may leave no genetic deposit in its wake. Mankind 
lives within institutions—markets, legal systems, families, states, etc.— 
which are the products of history. They have not been conscious inven- 


tions, although at times conscious intelligence has figured in the process 


of remodeling them. But more frequently they have been changed by 
quite unintellectual forces, and we are living with the consequences, 
sometimes fortunate, very frequently unfortunate. Yet we cannot begin 
de novo. 

As a science, sociobiology is new, and probably important. As the basis 
for an intelligent philosophy, it belongs to that stream of thought to 
which people of various political dispositions have belonged—Erasmus, 
Rousseau, Diderot, John Stuart Mill, Freud—to name only a few. It 
reminds us of what the evangelistic fever about an idèa tends to make us 
forget: that human beings have a certain physiology; that their bodies 
usually control their minds; that they have certain drives, and go through 
certain arcs of development, which are biological in origin. Societies 
shape these drives and affect these patterns of development profoundly. 
But just as there are a hundred ways of shaping shoes but the human foot 
remains there to pay the price, so, for each form of social orientation or 
control, there is a human cost. This is not a new thought, but it is a useful 
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one..We are not machines to be taken apart or put together again. We are 
organisms with a long‘history in our genes, and in our habits and 
sentiments. 

But as a social ideology. sociobiology N T something of the same 
spirit that Skinner’s Walden Two does. It is regrettable that-a field of 
inquiry that can offer so much passionately interesting information, and 


that has the potential -o teach a reasonable philosophical modesty, - 


should also be overlaid with the vision of still another brave, new world. 
But as Wilson might remind us, this is what tends to happen.toideas when 
an animal with the human genetic predispositions gets ‘hold of them. 
` Whether or not such an explanation holds, it is certainly what maven 
regularly on the present intellectual scene. 
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THE WRITER AND THE CITY 


By Isa Kapp 

Isa Kapp, born and bred in New York,is Commentary and The Washington Post. 
a literary and social critic who has pub- She is currently writing a book on the 
lished reviews and articles extensively in family in America. | 


such magazines as The New Leade, and 


tant visitors from a small town in the American Midwest, we are 
all kindled alike by the vitality of the New York face, the springy 
step, the heightened tension in the air, and the sense that something 
extraordinary is about to happen. It may be New York’s promise of 
fulfillment, often illusory; that has lured American writers of the past 
century to this city. But what holds them in thrall is its clamor and tumult, 
the gaudy profusion of spectacles in a port of entry where strangers meet 
and begin a new life. Theodore Dreiser (one of America’s earliest urban 
novelists) and Saul Bellow ‘America’s major living novelist) were both 
intoxicated by their sudden proximity to throngs of humanity, in all its 
guises and conditions. “And the great, great crowd,” exults Bellowin Seize | 
the Day, “the inexhaustible current of millions of every race and kind 
pouring out, pressing round, of every age, of every genius, possessors of 
every human secret, antique and future, in every face the refinement of one 
particular motive or essence—J labor, I spend, I strive, I design, I love, I 
cling, I uphold, I give away, I envy, I long, I scorn, I die, I hide, I want.” 
Cities—carnivals of emotion and ambition—have riveted the literary | 
imagination since the Biblical story of Sodom and Gomorrah.. Though 
Balzac’s novels hiss with vice and financial intrigue, and Dickens’s terrify 
us with their gloomy rivers, prisons and rascality, we nevertheless also see, 
_ through their fascination with their locale, a vivacious, cosmopolitan Paris 
and a London thick and spicy as plum pudding. Yet compared with 
European writers’ cynicism about the effect of city life on the inhabitants, 


y A 7 hether we are seasoned travelers from a major capital or hesi- 
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the American writer’s courtship of New York seems remarkably sanguine 
and romantic. There are, to be sure, scenes of urban misery and sordidness 
in Stephen Crane’s Maggie: A Girlof the Streets, Herman Melville’s Pierre 
(“Never yet have [entered the city by night, but, somehow, it made me feel 
both bitter and sad,” séys its hero), John Dos Passos’s Manhattan 
_ Transfer, and a more recent novel, Hubert Selby’s Last Exit to Brooklyn. 
But for the most part, American novelists and poets are disposed toregard 
the city as the pivot of ther hopes, their open sesame to creativity. “Ofall 
the ambitions of the great unpublished,” wrote Frank Norris in 1897, “the 
one that is strongest, the most.abiding, isthe ambitionto getto New York.” 
And 70 years later the scuthern journalist, Willie Morris, wrote in his 
autobiography, North Toward Home, “We had always come, the most 
ambitious of us, because we had to, because the ineluctable pull of the 
cultural capital, when the wanderlust was high, was too compelling to 
resist.” 

Most of America’s majo- writers came to New York at sometime during 
the productive period of their lives, many of them from small towns in the 
Midwest—like Dreiser, V/illa Cather, F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest 
Hemingway—and their g-eat urge was to escape the narrowness and 
bigotry of provincial life “In small towns, the well-favored and the 
wretch, /haven’t much room in which their luck can stretch,” John Hol- 
lander explains in his poem, “New York.” Whatever specters of corruption 
and violence the city holds. writers have little fear of being hemmed | in by 
rigid views or exclusive ccteries. There are indeed literary groupings in 
New York today—the neo-conservative writers around Commentary 
magazine, the-radical academics who write for The New York Review of - 
Books, the highly paid journalists who contribute to slick magazines 
likeEsquire, to say nothing of the iconoclasts at the Village Voice and the 
flurries of so-called “underground” newspapers that adopt eccentric, 
counterculture positions. But each of these groups is accessible to newco- 
mers and even to a change of heart within itself, And beyond the bolstering 
__ effect of openness and tolerance, intellectual life so clearly flourishes inthe 
city and is so consistently encouraged and rewarded, thar the writer feels 
magnanimously welcomed -here. 

By the turn of the centuzy, New York had supplanted Boston as the 
center of-book and magazine publishing. William Dean Howells, eminent 
editor and arbiter of literary fortunes, left the Boston Atlantic Monthly in 
the 1880s to becomeaneditcr of Harper’s Magazinein New York, whichhe 
considered a real city, “lorcly free; with foreign touches of all kinds,” as 
immigrants poured in from Europe by the millions. Dreiser arrived in 1894, 
magnetized by the forceful businessmen who were to become characters in 
The Titan and The Financier; and novelist Willa Cather came in 1904 
to edit McClure’s and escape prying eyes onthe porches of Nebra- 
ska farmhouses. A new variety of journalists, called “ muckrakers,” 
were making magazines popular with masses of readers through their 
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exposés of economic and pol:tical corruption in American cities. These. 
forays into the real world of power, following Howells’s move to New 
York, helped usher in the end of the “genteel tradition” and the beginning 
of realism in American fiction. | 

From this point on, New York grows more and more congenial to the 
literary life. The exposure of young men to foreign countries during 
World War I, the impact of Freud’s theories of the unconscious, the ` 
disillusionment with postwar settlements—all combined to create the 
rebellious atmosphere of the Jazz Age in the 1920s; and novelists like F. 
Scott Fitzgerald and Edmund Wilson, poets like E.E. Cummings and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, gravitated to New York’s bohemian Greenwich 
Village to join in a heady liberation from convention. J Thought of Daisy, 
the first novel by Edmund Wilson, the decade’s outstanding man of 
letters, captures the excitement of a dedicated literary vocation shared by 
a circle. in fact a whole neighborhood, of kindred spirits. 

The 1940s saw the emergence of a quite different group of New York 
writers, the first that could properly be called an American intelligentsia. 
Most of them were contributors to the remarkable quarterly, Partisan 
Review, which managed to combine an intense interest in left-wing 
politics with an equally intense admiration for the great modernist (and 
largely conservative) poets lixe T.S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, and radical 
experimenters in prose like James Joyce and Gertrude Stein. This new 
group of critics, poets, academics and storytellers had a good deal in 
- common. They were mainly the children of East European Jewish immi- 
grants, and their style was immediately recognizable: the critical essays of 
Lionel. Trilling, Randall Jarrell, Alfred Kazin and Mary McCarthy were 
brilliant, nervous, wide-ranging and ‘disputatious; the urban fiction of 
Saul Bellow, Paul Goodman and Delmore Schwartz blended crankiness 
and eulogy, a moral critique of contemporary culture with a bittersweet 
sentiment for the city. Dazzling in their epigrams and ironies, they 
-exerted a charismatic influence on outsiders and transformed the literary 
tastes of the next generation. Too much at odds with one another to 
constitute a real community, they must nevertheless have been a stimulat- 
ing presence to any aspiring writer. To live in their city and be read by 
them was surely a severe test of excellence. a 
_ New York’s cultural scene is less cohesive today than it was in the 1940s 
and 1950s when Partisan Review loomed so large. No single magazine 
now dominates the literary landscape. The city itself seems more chaotic; 
even the Greenwich Village area has been fragmented into separate 
enclaves, each espousing a more esoteric kind of avant-gardism. Writers 
tend to spend only part of their time in New York, like novelist Bernard 
Malamud who teaches in Vermont half the year and returns to his 
Riverside Drive apartment for the other half. 

Still, if writers thrive on ferment and conflict, no city offers more of 
these than New York. Nor does any city provide more of the contexts that 
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support creative activitiesand make the writer feel at home. One of these, 
small in size, but large-ir impact, is the Gotham Book Mart, a gem of a 
bookstore, appropriately located in the heart of Manhattan’s diamond 
district. For many years, — stocked works by the classic modernists before 
they were available in more conventional bookstores. Even now it is the 
place to find old issues of Dbscure magazines and unfashionable books of 

‘merit, or to run into their authors rummaging among the disorderly 
shelves or lunching in thr rear garden. 

It also means a great deal to writers to be close to the many universities 
in New York that furnis1 not only prospective readers, but an actual 
source of livelihood as lec.urers and writers-in-residence. Equally impor- 
tant is the existence of =everal dozen publishing houses, whose wide 
spectrum of quality and _nterest makes it possible for authors to shop 
around for editors they fi: d sympathetic and publishers whose taste they 
respect. One of the legencary episodes in American literary life concerns 
the son-father relationsl=p of Thomas Wolfe, who wrote trunkfuls of 
autobiographical fiction, and Maxwell Perkins, the editor at Scribner’s 
who pruned them into ccherent and often haunting books. 

No doubt writers have zelished the intellectual excitement and conviv- 
iality of the cultural captal, but what has fired them even more is the 
iridescent physical presem e of the city itself. Hardly any of them has been 
proof against the gleamicg rooftops, the bays and wide rivers that sur- 
round New York and the =xhorting salt wind that pervades it. Nor have 
they turned their eyes awzy from the luster of its wealth and glamour, or 
even the volatile way it ha toyed with their destinies. “Incalculable city,” 
exclaims Fitzgerald, remembering his own roller coaster of success and 
failure. These suitors accent indifference and even rejection without ever 
giving up. “Gigantic city we have taken nothing—-we have made no 
imprint on your iron breast and left not even the print of a heel upon your 
stony-hearted pavements.’ laments Thomas Wolfe, but that is only a 
pause in his celebration cf the Hudson River and the city lights. 

Of all the city’s gifts tz the writer, the one he can least resist is its 
invitation to headlong intrmmacy. In New York insults and wisecracks are 
exchanged on the run and vne can strike up a friendship in rapid transit. It 
is the feeling of simultane»us participation in many lives that captivates 
Saul Bellow, the most ursan of contemporary novelists. That is what 
moves him to portray the-eedy upper West Broadway neighborhood of 
Mr. Sammler’s Planet as = livable part of the world where the dignified 
rub shoulders with the dizeputable, and neither dirt, crime for poverty 
can cancel the prospect ol civilized conversation. In Seize the Day, far. 
more poignant than the k=2ro’s dejection as he weeps for himself at the 
funeral of a complete str=nger, is his involuntary submission (like the 
writer’s) to some oceanic carrent that sweeps him into the larger life of the 
city. : 
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HERE IS NEW YORK 
By E.B. White 


E. B. White, who was born in 1899 on the outskirts of 

_ New York, has long been America’s foremost essayist, 
contributing lively and well crafted observations on 
subjects ranging from the way a raccoon descends a 
tree to the need for world government. In addition to 
his essays and contributions to ‘The New Yorker’ mag- 
azine, White, who now lives in Maine, has published 
two volumes of poetry and two children’s books which 
have become classics. When his essay “Here Is New 
York,” excerpted here, first appeared in ‘Holiday’ 
magazine in 1949, it aroused so much attention that it 
was immediately reprinted as a book, and remains 
today, 31 years later, perhaps the best written tribute 
and the most successful distillation of the essence of 
New York yet published. 





here are roughly three New Yorks. There is, first, the New York 
of the man or woman who was born here, who takes the city for 
granted and accepts its size and its turbulence as natural and 
inevitable. Second, there is the New York of the commuter—the city that 
is devoured by locusts each day and spat out each night. Third, there is the 
New York of the person who was born somewhere else and came to New 
York in quest of something. Of these three trembling cities the greatest is 
the last—the city of final destination, the city that is a goal. It is this third 
city that accounts for New York’s high-strung disposition, its poetical 
deportment, its dedication to the arts, and its incomparable achieve- 
ments. Commuters give the city its tidal restlessness; natives give it 
solidity and continuity; but the settlers give it passion. And whether it isa 
farmer arriving from Italy to set up a small grocery store in a slum, ora 
young girl arriving from a small town in Mississippi to escape the indig- 
nity of being observed by her neighbors, ora boy arriving from the Corn 
Belt with a manuscript in his suitcase and a pain in his heart, it makes no 
difference: each embraces New York with the intense excitement of first 
love, each absorbs New York with the fresh eyes of an adventurer... 
A poem compresses much in a small space and adds music, thus 
heightening its meaning. The city is like poetry: it compresses all life, all 
races and breeds, into a small island and adds music and the accompani- 


ment of internal engines. The island of Manhattan is atone any doubt 
Copyright tc} 1977 by E.B. White. 
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the greatest human conzentrate on earth, the poem whose magic is 
comprehensible to milliozs of permanent residents but whose full mean- 
ing will always remain ehisive. At the feet of the tallest and plushiest 
_offices lie the crummies: slums. The genteel mysteries housed in the 
Riverside Church are only a few blocks from the voodoo charms of 
Harlem. The merchant psinces, riding to Wall Street in their limousines 
down the East River Drive, pass within a few hundred meters of the gypsy 
kings; but the princes do rot know they are passing kings, and the kings 
are not up yet anyway—tuey.live a more leisurely life than the princes and 
get drunk more consistextly. 

New York is nothing Lxe Paris; it is nothing like London; and it is not 
Detroit multiplied by fo_r. It is by all odds the loftiest of cities. It even 
managed to reach the hig rest point in the sky at the lowest moment of the 
Depression. The Empire 5tate Building shot 375 meters into the air when 
it was madness to put o_t as much as 10 centimeters of new growth... 

Manhattan has been -ompelled to expand skyward because of the 
absence of any other direction in which to grow. This, more than any 
other thing, is responsibk for its physical majesty. It is to the nation what 
the white church spire is zo the village—the visible symbol of aspiration 
and faith, the white plume saying that the way is up.... 


It is a miracle that New York works at all. The whole thing is implausi- 


ble. Every time the reside-nts brush their teeth, millions of liters of water 
must be drawn from the Catskills and the hills of Westchester. When a 
young man in Manhattza writes a letter to his girl in Brooklyn, the love 
message gets blown to aer through a pneumatic tube—p/ft—just like 
that. The subterranean .ystem of telephone cables, power lines, steam 
pipes, gas mains and sewer pipes is reason enough to abandon the island 
to the gods and the w-:evils. Every time an incision is made in the 
pavement, the noisy su=xgeons expose ganglia that are tangled beyond 
belief. By rights New Y=rk should have destroyed itself long ago, from 
panic or fire or rioting oc failure of some vital supply line in its eae 
system or from some d=p labyrinthine short circuit.. 

Mass hysteria i is a terrDle force, yet New Yorkers seem nalways to escape 
it by some tiny margin: hey sit in stalled subways without claustropho- 
bia, they extricate thenz-elves from panic situations by some lucky wise- 
crack, they meet confus_5n and congestion with patience and grit—a sort 
of perpetual muddling trrough. Every facility is inadequate—the hospi- 
tals and schools and pla~grounds are overcrowded, the express highways 
are feverish, the bridges are bottlenecks, there is not enough air and not 
enough light, and there -s usually either two much heat or too little. But 
the city makes up for cs hazards and its deficiencies by supplying its 
citizens with massive coses of a supplementary vitamin: the sense of 
belonging to sometiing unique, cosmopolitan, mighty and 


unparalleled... 3 
* * ë # 
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I’ve been remembering what it felt like as a young man to live in the 
same town with giants. When I first arrived in New York, my personal 
giants were a dozen or so columnists and critics and poets whose names 
appeared regularly in the papers. I burned with a low steady fever just 
because I was on the same island with them.... This excitation (nearness of | 
giants) is a continuing thing. The city is always full of young worshipful 
beginners—young actors, young aspiring poets, ballerinas, painters, 
reporters, singers—each depending on his own brand of tonic to stay 
alive, each with his own stable of giants. 

New York provides not only a continuing excitation but also a specta- 
cle that is continuing. I wander around, reexamining this spectacle, 
hoping that I can put it ‘on paper. It is Saturday, toward the end of the 
afternoon. I turn through West 48th Street. From the open windows of 
the drum and saxophone parlors come the listless sounds of musical 
instruction, monstrous insect noises in the brooding field of summer. The 
Cort Theatre is disgorging its matinee audience. Suddenly the whole 
- block is filled with the mighty voice of a street singer. He approaches, 
looking for an audience, a large, cheerful Negro with grand-opera con- 
tours, strolling with head thrown back, filling the canyon with uninhi- 
bited song. He carries a long cane as his sole prop, and 1s tidily but 
casually dressed—slacks, seersucker jacket, a book showing in his 
pocket.... 

One hot night I stop off at the Goldman Banda concert in the Mall in 
Central Park. The people seated on the benches fanned out in front of the 
band shell are attentive, appreciative. In the trees the night wind stirs, 
bringing the leaves to life, endcwing them with speech; the electric lights 
illuminate the green branches from the underside, translating them intoa 
new language. Overhead a plane passes dreamily, its running lights 
winking. On the bench directly in front of me, a boy sits with his arm 
around his girl; they are proud of each other and are swathed in music. 
The cornetist steps forward for a solo, begins, “Drink to me only with 
thine eyes....” In the wide, warm night the horn is startlingly pure and 
magical. Then from the North River another horn solo begins—the 
Queen Mary announcing her intentions. She is not on key; she is a 
halftone off. Along the asphalt paths strollers pass to-and-fro; they 
behave considerately, respecting the musical atmosphere. Popsicles are 
moving well. In the warm grass beyond the fence, forms wriggle in the 
shadows, and the skirts of the girls approaching on the Mall are bal- 
looned by the breeze, and their bare shoulders catch the lamplight. It is a 
magical occasion, and it’s all free. 

But walk the Bowery under the elevated railway at night and all you feel 
is a sort of cold guilt. Touched for a dime, you try to drop the coin and not 
touch the hand, because the hand is dirty; you try to avoid the glance, © 
because the glance accuses. This is not so much personal menace as 
universal—_the cold menace of unresolved human suffering and poverty 
and the advanced stages of the disease alcoholism. On a summer night the 
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drunks sleep in the open. The sidewalk is a free bed, and there are no lice. 
Pedestrians step along amd over and around the still forms as though 
. walking on a battlefield among the dead. In doorways, on the steps of the 
savings bank, the bums ie sleeping it off. Standing sentinel at each 


sleeper’s head is the empcy bottle from which he- drained his release.. 


Wedged in the crook of hizarm is the paper bag containing his things. The 
glib barker on the sightseeing bus tells his passengers that this is the 
“street of lost souls,” but the Bowery does not think of itself as lost; it 
meets its peculiar probler- in its own way—plenty of gin mills, plenty of 


flophouses, plenty of indifference, and always, at the end of the line, | 


Bellevue Hospital’s psych atric wards.. 

A block or- two east anz the atmosphere changes sharply. In the slums 
are poverty and bad hous.ng, but with them the reassuring sobriety and 
‘ safety of family life. I hea: east along Rivington. Allis cheerful and filthy 


and crowded. Small shops overflow onto the sidewalk, leaving only half 


the normal width for pass-rsby. In the candid light from unshaded bulbs 
gleam watermelons and. lingerie. Families have fled the hot rooms 
upstairs and have found n lief on the pavement. They sit on orange crates, 
smoking, relaxed, congemial. This is the nightly garden party of the vast 
Lower East Side—and ca the whole they.are more agreeable-looking 
hot-weather groups than some you see in bright canvas deck chairs on 
green lawns in country c: -cumstances. It is folksy here with the smell of 
warm flesh and squashed fruit and fly-bitten filth in the gutter, and 
cooking. 

At the corner of LewE in the playground behind the wire fence, an 
open-air dance is going c1—some sort of neighborhood affair, probably 
designed to combat delin: uency. Women push baby carriages in and out 
among the dancers, as though to exhibit what dancing leads to at last. 
Overhead, like banners C2corating a cotillion hall, stream the pants and 
bras from the pulley line=. The music stops, and a beautiful Italian girl 


takes a brush from her he ndbag and stands under the street lamp brush- 


ing her long blue-black zair till it shines. 
The cop in the patrol zar watches sullenly. 
+O £ Ok. | 
There are eight millior-people in the five boroughs of New York [in the 
late 1940s]. Of these eigk- million two million are Jews—or one person in 
every four. Among this txo million who are Jewish are, of course, a great 
_ many nationalities—Russian, German, Polish, Romanian, Austrian, a 


long list. The Urban Ligue of Greater New York estimates that the | 


number of Negroes in New York is about 700,000. Of these, about 
500,000 live in Harlem a district that extends northward from 110th 
Street. The Negro popu_ation has increased rapidly in the last few years. 
` There are about 230,000 >uerto Ricans living in New York. There are half 
a million Irish, half a million Germans. There are.900,000 Russians, 
150,000 English, 400,00: Poles, and there are quantities of Finns and 
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Czechs and Swedes and Danes and Norwegians and Latvians and. Bel- 
gians and Welsh and Greeks, and even Dutch, who have been 
_here from away back... a | 

The collision and the intermingling of these millions of primbon 
people representing so many races and creeds make New York a perma- 
nent exhibit of the phenomenon of one world. The citizens of New York 
are tolerant not only from disposition but from necessity. The city has to 
be tolerant, otherwise it would explode ina radioactive cloud of hate and 
rancor and bigotry. If the people were to depart even briefly from the 
peace of cosmopolitan intercourse, the town would blow up higher thana 
kite. In New York smolders every race problem there is, but the noticea- 
ble thing is not the problem but the inviolate truce.... 7 

‘* å k * l 

'To a New Yorker the city is both changeless and changing. In many 
respects it neither looks nor feels the way it did 25 years ago. The elevated 
railways have been pulied down....Broadway has changed in aspect. It 
used to have a discernible bony structure beneath its loud bright surface; 
but the signs are so enormous now, the buildings and shops and hotels 
have largely disappeared under the neon lights. In Greenwich Village the 
‘light is thinning: big apartments have come in, bordering the square, and 
the bars are mirrored and ‘chromed. But there are still in the Village the 
lingering.traces of poesy, Mexican glass, hammered brass, batik, lamps 
made of whiskey bottles, first novels made of fresh memories—the old 
Village with its alleys and ratty one-room rents catering- to the erratic 
needs of those whose hearts are young and gay... 

The slums are gradually giving way to the lofty kousne aoi 
in stature, high in purpose, low in rent. There are a couple of dozens of 
-these new developments scattered around; each is a city in itself (one of 
them in the Bronx accommodates 12,000 families), occupying sky area 
hitherto untilled, lifting people far above the street, standardizing their 
sanitary life, giving them some place to sit other than an orange crate. 
Federal money, state money, city money and private money have flowed 
into these projects. Banks and insurance companies are in back of some of 
them. Architects have turned the buildings slightly on their bases, to catch 
- more light. Thousands of new units are still needed and will eventually be 
. built, but New York never quite catches up with itself, is never in equili- 
brium. In flush times the population mushrooms and the new dwellings 
sprout from the rock. Come bad times and the population scatters and the 
lofts are abandoned and the lar-dlord withers and dies. . 

New York has changed in tempo and in temper during the years I have 
known it. There is greater tension, increased irritability. You encounter it 
in many places, in many faces. The normal frustrations of modern life are 
here multiplied and amplified—a single run of a crosstown bus contains, 
for the driver, enough frustration and annoyance to carry him over the 
edge of sanity: the traffic light that changes always an instant too soon, 
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the passenger that bangs dn the shut door, the truck that blocks the only 
opening, the coin that slas to the floor, the question asked at the wrong 
moment. There is greater tension and there is greater speed. Taxis roll 
faster than they rolled IJ) years ago—and they were rolling fast then. 
Hackmen used to drive vith verve; now they sometimes seem to drive 
with desperation, towarc the ultimate tip. On the West Side Highway, 
approaching the city, thz motorist is swept along in a trance—a sort of 
fever of inescapable mot on, goaded from behind, hemmed in on either 
Side, a mere chip in a nrilrace. 

The city has never beersso uncomfortable, so eeu: so tense. vee 
has been plentiful and Nsw York has responded. Restaurants are hard to 
get into; businessmen stend in line for a Schrafft’s luncheon as meekly as 
idle men used to stand in :oup lines. (Prosperity creates its bread lines, the 
same as depression.) Tze lunch hour in Manhattan has been shoved 
ahead half an hour, to 100 or 12:30 in the hopes of beating the crowd to 
a table. Apartments are festooned with No Vacancy signs. There is 
standing room only in Frth Avenue buses, which once reserved a seat for 
every paying guest. 

At certain hours on cestain days it is almost impossible to find an empty 
taxi and there is a great deal of chasing around after them. By comparison 
with other less hectic d=ys, the city is uncomfortable and inconvenient; 
but New Yorkers tenperamentally do not crave comfort. and 
convenience—if they dix they would live elsewhere. 

The subtlest change n New York is something people don’t speak 
much about but that is iz everyone’s mind. The city, for the first time in its 
long history, is destrucmble. A single flight of planes no bigger than a - 
wedge of geese can quckly end this island fantasy, burn the towers, 
- crumble the bridges, tura the underground passages into lethal chambers, 
cremate the millions. Tre intimation of mortality is part of New York 
now: in the sound of jes overhead, in the black headlines of the latest 
edition. 

... Along the East River, as though in a race e with the spectral flight of 
planes, men have carved out the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations—the greatest fusing project of them all. In its stride, New York 
takes on one more inter or city, to shelter, this time, all governments, and 
to clear the slum callec war. New York is not a capital city—it is not a 
national ae ee or a stz_e capital. But it is by way of becoming the capital 
of the world... 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN BARTH 
By Angela Gerst 


Novelist John Barth was born in Cambridge, on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, the son of an orphans’ 
court judge, the grandson of an immigrant German 
stonecutter. Sailing and crab shucking were early pas- 
sions, still practiced, and the natural beauties of his | :’ 
Chesapeake tidewater country still strike him uncha- 
racteristically speechless. Barth’s return in 1979 to the 
Eastern Shore was preceded in 1973 by his move to | ™ 
Johns Hopkins University after seven years’ teaching | i `. 
in the English Department at the State University of | 1} 
New York at Buffalo. Hopkins, too, is familiar turf; 
Barth was an undergraduate journalism major there. 
These days he is Johns Hopkins’s Centennial! Profes- 
sor of English and Creative Writing. All of Barth’s 
novels have been critically acclaimed. Two were 
National Book Award nominees, and a third, ‘Chi- 
mera, won the award in 1973. ‘The New York Times 
Book Review’ has called him “the best writer of fiction we have in America...and one of 
the best we have ever had.” | | 

Barth’s early novels, ‘The Floating Opera’ (1956) and ‘The End of the Road’ (1958), are 
virtually the only orthodox writings of his career, conventionally structured in contem- 
porary settings. 

With the publication of ‘The Sot-Weed Factor’ (1960), Barth abandoned the c conven- 
tional novel for the picaresque and has never looked back. Barth says he was able to 
outline each of his first novels on a small index card before writing them. The byzantine 
plots and questing heroes of his later books would take up considerably more space. 

“A more complicated plot than ‘Tom Jones’,” said one reviewer of ‘The Sot-Weed 
Factor’. ‘Chimera’ is a convoluted frame-tale narrative; ‘Giles Goat-Boy’ wanders through 
the labyrinth of a gigantic computer. 

In ‘LETTERS,’ his most recent bock, Barth reconceives his entire literary past. All the 
old characters, themes and narrative techniques are reintroduced along with some new 
ones, over a time span of some 200 years, giving the author an opportunity to reconsider 
America’s historical past as well as “the rise and fall and rise of the novel, the sundry 
passions of the human breast.” 

The interview that follows is Barth’s first in seven years. 





ANGELA GERST: You find the job of being an artist PE 

JOHN BARTH: Unspeakably, except when it’s being otherwise, which, 
thank heaven, is not often. Teaching I could give up tomorrow, if that 
were possible at no great cost to my standard of living and my financial 
security. Pd miss it, but not painfully. Given that my books are not 
commercial blockbusters, I’m grateful for my academic appointment; I 
discharge its commitments energetically and, I trust, effectively. LET- 
TERS, for example, is the type of project that could be undertaken only 
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with the kind of extende i'support the university has given me; and I was 
able to write Funhouse end Chimera knowing that neither would earn its 
publisher—or its author—a great deal of money. Only the independently 
affluent, the programmae-ically poor, or the systematically subsidized can 
do that; next to the firt, give me the third. It is a subsidy surely as 
justifiable as that of schc arly research, and the quid pro quo is the same: 
All of us at Johns Hopk: 1s are expected to give 50 percent of our time to. 
our students, 50 percent & our research. I surely do. And I regard myself 
as extraordinarily lucky. amazingly lucky, to be able to spend my life 
doing the thing I’m best at, and which gives me the most satisfaction, and 
at least some satisfaction to others, and harm to no one—the thing I’d be 
finding some way to do =ven if I weren’t being paid for it, even if I were 
hung by the thumbs or =therwise restricted or oppressed. : 


“Barth has cortronted, in LETTERS, the besetting 
and crucifying rondition of contemporary writing as: 
fully as anyor.2 now at work in the arid vineyards 
of fiction. Tha. he has succeeded splendidly in that 
confrontat=n is, I think, beyond question.” 
-Frank McConnell Books & Arts 





GERST: You say you d=n’t enjoy interviews. 
BARTH:As a rule, no. 

GERST: Why do you swopose so many writers feel-that way? 
BARTH: Certainly not myness or reclusiveness, in my case. No doubt 
because our business is She considered word, not the spontaneous, the 
“how” as much as the “« hat gets said” 1 in print. Talking to audiences is 
enjoyable; talking tete-a—ete is enjoyable. But talking tete-a-tete for the 
record... 

GERST: Yet you’ve agreed to this tete-a-tete for the record. 
BARTH:As Jesus says atout the Sabbath, such rules are made for us, not 
we for them. And I’ve a dng novel done that I’m excited about and may _ 
now speak of without risking the Muse’s disfavor. — 

GERST:Shall we talk atout the new novel, then? What’s it called? 
' BARTH: LETTERS. Seen caps, please. Subttled: 

an old time epistolary novel 
by seven fi- 

ctitious 

drolls & dream- 

ers each o- 

f which ima- 

gines himself. actual. 

GERST: How contempc -ary-is your “old-time” novel? 

BARTH: I suppose if one were to write a really contemporary epistolary 
novel, it ought to be in tt= form of typed letters exchanged between the 
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correspondents, rather than the wonderful flourished letters of Pamela 
and Clarissa, Corinne and: Delphine and the rest. 

GERST: And did you compose LETTERS on the typewriter? 
BARTH: No, I can’t compose on the typewriter, either fiction or inter- 
view responses, because I can’t type. I’m a hunt-and-peck typist. Another 
‘thing—the sound of the typewriter bothers me. I can’t imagine anything 
except the sound of pens and pencils going across the paper—a soothing 
sound—whereas the click of the typewriter is interruptive for a person 
who is not by nature a typist. So I write in longhand, and there’s a nice 
flow that probably makes both the sentences and stories longer than they 
should be. 

GERST: Do you feel ‘this flow connects you directly with the origins. of | 
the novel, with the long epistolary novels of a Samuel C. Richardson, in 
ways that the typewriter doesn’t? ; 

BARTH: I believe if I ever learn to compose on the typewriter I would 
begin to write shorter sentences and shorter books. Those are probably | 
the advantages, other things being equal. But I shan’t; Pm too old to 
change. 

GERST: Have you ever tried? 

BARTH: I kave tried writing letters on the typewriter, but those letters 
always strike me finally as heving a kind of strange crispness and 
unfriendliness about them which I don’t think my longhand letters do. 
But it’s curious: The book is called LETTERS, and it’s about letters, a 
replay of some of the old conventions of the epistolary novel. The irony of 
doing such a thing in the first place is, of course, that nobody writes letters 
to anybody else anymore. But that very fact seemed to me to make it 
appropriate to do an epistolary novel for the same reason, change as 
change, that one might be attracted to writing a long novel, or even a 
novel at this hour of the world. It would have been agreeable to be there 
first, and invent the novel; but since one wasn’t there to invent it, it might 
be an agreeable thing to do the last big go-round, at least on one tradition 
of the novel. 

GERST: So you feel you’ve come back at last... 

BARTH: I’ve come back at last to the a of that genre of the novel, 
that’s right. i 

GERST: Who are the correspondents m LETTERS? 

BARTH: One is the author, so six of the seven correspondents are male. 
But the seventh (actually the first and foremost: She writes 24 of the 88 
letters that constitute the novel) is a wonderful middle-aged British-Swiss 
gentlewoman and scholar: one Germaine Gordon Pitt, Lady Amherst, 
now widowed and reduced to teaching in an imaginary third-rate Ameri- 
can college called. Marshyhope State University—in a City of Learning 
built in and on the marshes of Maryland’s Eastern Shore, where I grew 
up. 

GERST: Your first woman protagonist. 
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BARTH: Not counting Scheherazade in Chimera. | 
GERST: We all knew Scheherazade from 1001 Nights, though much 
more cosily after Chimera——but also is Germaine Gordon Pitt? | 
BARTH: Ms. Pitt traces her descent both from Lord Jeffrey Amherst, of 
America’s French and Indian War notoriety, and from an unrecorded 
dalliance between Madame de Stael and her young friend Lord Byron. In 
better days she had bezn the Great Good Friend of a number of our . 
century’s celebrated novelists, not a few of whom she declares to have 
impregnated her, though the pregnancies all failed to reach term for one 
reason or another. Now (in 1969, the present time of LETTERS) she’s 50 
and has a new young American lover who does not always manifest his 
love with the dignity and courtesy she deserves—he’s a failed last-ditch 
provincial modernist and avant-gardist, a sort of marsh-country. 
mandarin—but who is possessed of an unreasoning obsession to get my 
heroine with child despite her age and their unimpressive track record. 
You get the idea. | 

GERST: I believe so. 

BARTH: All 24 of her letters are to the author, who, however, for the 
most part does not reply. A pity; she’s a remarkable woman, whom Pm 
‘proud to have conceived and brought to light. 

GERST: Who are the other six correspondents? I mean the other five, 
after Lady Amherst and the author? 

BARTH: In order, after Lady A (whose letters open each of the novel’s 
seven sections): Todd Andrews, the lawyer-hero of my first novel, The 
Floating Opera, now 69 and reconsidering suicide, but for all new rea- 
sons; Jacob Horner of The End of the Road, whose Remobilization Farm 
is now located in For- Erie, Ontario, Canada, and is a haven for U.S. 
Vietnam War escapees as well as the immobilized Andrew Burlingame 
Cooke VI, lineal descendant of Maryland’s colonial virgin laureate poet 
in The Sot-Weed Factor at the time of the 1812 war; Jerome Bonaparte 
Bray, putative editor of Giles Goat-Boy, who works with a peculiar 
computer in. Lily Dale, New .York; Ambrose Mensch of Lost in the 
Funhouse, currently Lady A’s aforementioned lover; and the author, a 
self-effacing fellow waose letters to the other six are generally polite 
‘requests for information. The several plots early become one story: a very 
good one, in my judgment. 

GERST: “Letters” in both senses, then, poe characters and 
written messages? 

BARTH: In the third sense, too. Literature, which one film enthusiast has 
called “that mildly interesting historical phenomenon, of no present 
importance.”. 

GERST: You don’t agree, obviously. | 

BARTH: My interest in the movies is not great, nor theirs in me. But I 
often think about the strengths and limitations of print versus film, TV, 
theater and, for that matter, opera, ballet, cartoon strips, tape and live 
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voice. Certain things are easier to do in one medium than in another. 
Metaphor, for example: very clumsy in the visual media, very easy, 
almost inherent in words, if one has the gift (Aristotle said it’s the only 
aspect of writing that can’t be taught). The whole universe of mentation, 
what goes on inside our heads: It’s at your disposal in verbal narrative, 
and only indirectly approachable in drama, film and the rest. Print, on the 
other hand, being semiotic, is also anesthetic and linear—and in the case 
of narrative fiction, mediated by a “teller.” It’s the only medium of art that 
appeals directly to none of the senses. Print deals exclusively in the coded - | 
names of things instead of the things themselves and their sensory like- 
nesses. No doubt that’s why even a third-rate film often moves us to tears 
and laughter, while a great novel almost never does. Especially tears. 
How many times have you wept real salt tears on the printed page? 
GERST: Which great novel do you mean? Ulysses stands straight on my 
bookshelf, but poor old Anna Karenina needs to be propped up on both 
sides, limp from being wept on. 

‘BARTH: With or without tears, great fiction can change our lives, turn us 
around corners. No movie ever did that to me. I may walk and talk a bit 
differently for a few minutes after leaving an effective flick, but by the 
time I’m home, I’m the old me again, untouched. Because I’m not a film 
enthusiast, that. may simply be a confession of incapacity on my part. 


“Certainly, if there’s any generalization that applies to most of the 
writing I’ve done so far, it is that it tends to enjoy doing fairly 
complex things, partly for the sport of doing complex things, with 
some energy and grace and good humor; while also, I hope, being 
more or less passionately engaged with some kinds of themes and 

even with characters.” 


—John Barth The Atlantic Monthly 


GERST: What’s LETTERS about? 

BARTH: All the foregoing, for one thing. I mean the three senses of 
“letters,” and the word-versus-image business, and can the old girl bear 
one more offspring at this advanced hour of the world, and if so, will it be 
a monster or a retard or what. Madame de Stael’s own last child was 
imbecilic. She and her young Swiss Guard husband called it “Petit Nous,” 
pretended it was pmeneen, invented fictitious parents for it: “Mr. and: 
Mrs. Giles, of Boston... 

GERST: You took a long while writing this one. Giles ma Sot- Weed, I. 
believe, each took four years. 
BARTH: Long enough to start from scratch and take a university degree 
in anything. 

GERST: LETTERS evidently took longer: Chimera came out in 1972... 
BARTH: Let’s say seven years, since the story runs to seven, and it’s my 
seventh book. Long enough to start from scratch and become a lawyer, an 
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architect, a rich doctor! ong enough to conceive a child and see it into 
elementary school! Or as Horace tells us, to write an epic. 
-GERST:And is LETTERS an epic? 
BARTH: It’s a medium-size principality. Anyhow, it’s fat enough for its 
title to be printed acros. the spine instead of down it. Does that help? 
"GERST: Yet you’ve said you don’t like long novels. 
BARTH: Other things € qual, certainly not. But one’s loyalty, as William 
Gass says, is finally neither to oneself as author nor to one’s readers. One’s 
loyalty is to the object—the project in the womb, excuse the metaphor. 
Some objects want to be terse little stories: I’ve written one 10 words long! 
Some want to be novels, that delicious, unmarketable narrative space, 
too long to sell to a magzzine, too short to sell to a book publisher. Some 
want to be lean, Flautertian novels. And some demand to be whole 
countries, like Gargant-a and Pantagruel, or Burton’s The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, or the other Burton’s 1001 Nights with its crazy notes. Or 
Richardson’s Clarissa, vith its 537 letters compared to my meager 88. 
Books one can wander «round in, take various tours of, enter and leave 
without going through customs. 
GERST: LETTERS is ike that? | 
BARTH: Well, no. LETTERS is awfully efficient, actually. But lean it 
‘isn’t, except as you mizht imagine a trim giant. I think it’s terrific. The 
reviewers will agree or c_sagree. I hope you'll all agree. Anyway, it’s out of 
the house. | | 
GERST: What are you working on now? 
BARTH: Nothing. I’ve-never known beforehand. I’ve never been in the 
happy position of Rot-rt Coover, or Bill Gass, or other writers I know 
' who always have four or five projects going at the same time. Even if 
they're not working o> them simultaneously, there’s always one in the 
works and one close at hand. In my life, the only time I’ve ever known - 
what I was going to do next was while I was galley proofreading. Galley 
proofing has the interesting virtue that if feels like you’re writing while, of 
course, you're not. It dr-esn’t demand any creativity, so your imagination 
is free to wander. But I will begin making notes to myself when the new 
book is really off the: desk and the first flush of post-compositional 
interviews is done, anz so forth. 
GERST: You've said that LETTERS is fat enough for its title to be 
printed horizontally a<ross the book’s spine. Does that make it longer 
than The Sot-Weed Factor, which is about 800 pages? 
BARTH: Well, I don? go by the printed page; I go by my typescript 
pages. When I finished The Sot-Weed Factor in 1959, my daughter 
Christine was in the thcrd grade, I think. She wrote a paper for her class in 
which she says, “The rame of the new book is The Sot- Weed Factor. It is 
1,932 pages long.” Now she, I think, was talking about the typescript; and 
if she was, then LETTZRS is shorter, as was my feeling. I also remember 
the heft of the manusc-ipt. You know, people who aren’t used to dealing 
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with large books in their nonprinted state may be interested to know that 
when you type out a novel, let’s say the size of Pamela, or Michener’s 
Chesapeake, or The Sot- Weed Factor or Giles Goat-Boy, and.you do it 
on ordinary rag paper, it makes a stack of typescript. I have a particularly 
tactile memory in addition to my memory of the page numbers, of the heft 
and size of the typescript of Sot- Weed and Giles. Each of them was almost 
a half-meter high. And I remember boxing that up, the wonderful feeling 
of boxing up four years of your life and mailing it. LETTERS is not that 
long. 

GERST: Who reads your books? Who do you write for? If you write for 
anyone... 

BARTH: I don’t think about my readers as much as I should. It always 
takes me by surprise when someone raises that old question, because 
apparently writers should. 

GERST: Well, maybe it’s only readers who think so. 


BARTH: I suspect it was with the advent of modernism at the beginning 


_of the century that writers ceased to think about that very much. But it 
truly takes me by an instant surprise when somebody asks, “What kind of 
reader do you have in mind when you write?” because I realize, and not 
from esthetic principles, that I just don’t think about my reader. Donald 


Barthelme once gave my students a wonderful answer to that question. 


His answer was immediate and detailed: He’d obviously worked it out. 
“She is 30 years old. She lives....” (I forget the latitude and longitude). 
“She’s been divorced, but she has an okay relationship going now,” and 
on and on he went with these wonderful circumstances. 

GERST: Then you have no “ideal reader” out there in the world beyond 
your desk whom you would be pleased to reach? . 

BARTH: I haven’t felt that need particularly in the past, but Pm feeling 
much more that way now. One should have a kind of ideal audience who 
is in fact a physically real person of whom you know the differences in 
taste between yourselves, of whom you know also that if you have not 
reached that person, you will not be satisfied with what you’ve done. It 
must be wonderful to have a kind of check, not on your imagination, but 
on your articulation and on your ambition. But it would have to be 
someone as close as a wife, or semeone whois as close, literarily, as a wife 
is personally. Happy fate if it turns out to be the two in one. Shelly’s 
beginning to fulfill that functicn for me now, but that’s a new enough 
thing so that I look forward to its development with delight. LETTERS is, 
in fact, dedicated to Shelly. Former student. Present wife. Best friend. 
And—so I discovered only last year, when after seven years of work 
without feedback I asked her to go through the next-to-last draft of 
LETTERS before final typing—a first-rate editor. Doesn't miss a trick, 
even in a 1,200-page script. 


GERST: Since you mention tricks, weren’t you the prankster who started i 


all those rumors about the impending death of the novel? 
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BARTH: No, that was ‚Richardson. The father of the epistolary novel 
(and so, in a sense, the father of the novel as a popular literary genre) was 
also the first man ever to speak of the death of the novel! One of 
Richardson’s friends, Lady Montague, wanted him, after the success of 
. Pamela, to get her friend’s novel published. And Richardson replied ina 


letter (appropriately enough): “My bookseller, Andrew Millar, tells me . 


that there was a time when everybody wanted to publish something in 
that kind, but it is a worn-out fad. The public has lost its taste for it.” The 
two things to notice are that it wasn’t Richardson who was saying the 
- novel was dead, it was the publishers; and second, it was not a guileless 
remark. He was makirg it to get someone off his back, someone who 
wanted him to do a favcr he didn’t want to do. I suspect that the history of 
the death of the novel is full of that kind of double motive. 
GERST: Will the novel’s aeath, like Scheherazade’s, be eternally 
postponed? i 

BARTH: One hopes so Richardson was not, piter all, the first to despair. 
One of the earliest literary texts we have is a papyrus from around 2000 


B.C., which consists of a scribe’s complaint that the language has been - 


used up already. The complaint sounds like Donald Barthelme in Snow 
White. The text goes scmething like this: “Where are the words that are 
not the words that the posts have used up already? How can I find a fresh 


thing, a fresh way, to say what I want to say, when all the ways have been . 


made stale by my predecessors?” That’s virtually the first extant literary 


text. So we can assume that this dying genre will have a long and happy’ 


death. 


“If the modernists, carrying the torch of romanticism, taught us that 


‘linearity, rationality, consciousness, cause and effect, naive 
illusionism, transparert language, innocent anecdote and middle-class 
moral conventions are not the whole story, then from the perspective 

of these closing decades of our century we may appreciate that the 
contraries of these things are not the whole story either. Disjunction, 
simultaneity, irrationalism, anti-illusionism, .self-reflexiveness, 

medium-as-message, political olympianism and a moral pluralism 

approaching moral entropy—these are not the whole story 

either.... The ideal postmodernist novel will somehow rise above the 

quarrel between realism and irrealism, formalism and. ‘contentism,’ 

pure and committed literature, coterie fiction and junk fiction.” 


-Johe Barth quoted by Ellan K. Coughlin Books & Arts i IES 7 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A BELIEF IN PROGRESS 
By Christopher Lehmann- -Haupt 


The reviewer is book: critic for The New York 
Times. His review is abridged from The New 
York Times Book Review. 





History of the Idea of Progress. By Robert 
Nisbet: Basic Books 370 pp. 


The idea of progress? In 1888, at the 
zenith of an age that believed most 
powerfully in progress, George Moore 
wrote in Confessions of a Young Man: 
“The pig that is being slaughtered as I 
write this line will leave the world bet- 
ter than it found it.” We of the late 20th 
century, for whom the tree of progress 
has borne much bitter fruit, would tend 
to share Moore’s rather mordant 
outlook. 

But Robert Nisbet disagrees: For 
Robert Nisbet—teacher, editor and 
author—the idea of progress, which 
“holds that mankind has advanced in 
the past from some aboriginal condi- 
tion of primitiveness, barbarism or 
even nullity, is now advancing through 
the foreseeable future,” has been the 
intellectual and spiritual mainstay of 
‘Western civilization. So valuable does 
Nisbet regard the idea of progress that 
in the present volume he has reviewed 
its status over 2,500 years of history. 
The result is a stimulating intellectual 
survey that elegantly summarizes a 
complex body of thought. 


© 1980. by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by 
j permission. 


The study also yields a number of 
surprising conclusions and fresh per- 
spectives. For one thing, contrary to 
“the long held fallacy that the Greeks 
and Romans were not only without 
vision of progress in the arts and sci- 
ences, but were hopelessly enmired in a 
pessimism that could see nothing but 
decline and degradation in the passage 
of time,” from Hesiod to Seneca we can 
trace a strong belief in progress, argues 
Nisbet. 

For another thing, the idea received 


- Its strongest impetus not during the so- 


called reawakening of the 15th and 
16th centuries, but rather in the early 
Christian era, when such philosophers . 
as Eusebius, Tertullian and, above all, 
St. Augustine, endowed it “with new 
attributes which were bound to giveita . 
spiritual force unknown to pagan 
predecessors.” “In Augustine,” Nisbet 
concludes, “especially in his The City 
of God, all of the really vital, essential 
elements of the Western idea of pro- 
gress are present.” 

For still another thing, according to 
Nisbet, all the great progressive 
thinkers of the 18th and 19th centuries 
whom we are accustomed to viewing in 
a secular light (including Smith, Con- 
dorcet, Malthus, Kant, Spencer, 
Comte and Marx, among others) can 
also be seen in the perspective of per- 
sisting religiosity. “We need only think 
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of the use made—chiefly ir Germany 


and by virtue of export from Germany 
in other countries as well—a= such con- 
cepts as Spirit, Zeitgeist, the Dialectic 
and First Cause.” This, for Nisbet, is 
further evidence of the uxity of the 
Western belief in progress, rom Plato 
- all the way to Comte and Marx. 

Finally, for Nisbet, suca a review 
. reveals what a troubled stat= the idea of 


progress has now fallen intz. If the idea’ 


yields the following five premises— 
“belief in the value of the past; convic- 
tion of the nobility, even su_>eriority, of 
Western civilization; accepcance of the 
worth of economic and t=hnological 
growth; faith in reason anc in the kind 
of scientific and scholarl, knowledge 
that can come from reason alone; and 
finally, belief in the intrmsic impor- 
tance, the ineffable worth »f life on this 
' earth”—then even the rost cursory 
review of contemporary culture sug- 
gests that for the first tne in three 
‘millennia the idea of progress might be 
on the verge of extinctioz. 

Does it matter if it dies“ For Nisbet, 
it does profoundly. “There are, to be 
sure, reasons for at least ; artial rejoic- 
ing if the idea is buried. F»r, as we have 
seen, the same idea of inexorable, 
unfolding, necessary progress that 
could provide foundation for ideas of 
freedom, welfare and jus=ce could also 


be made to serve the enzs of absolute. 


power—utopian, politic=l and racist.” 
Still: “In its oldest and beoadest mean- 
ing the idea has been associated far 
more often with good than with evil. It 
is inseparable...from “ne incentives 


which have led Western man from the - 


time of the Greeks to tze magnificent 
accomplishments which zive substance 
and historical identit, to Western 
civilization.” 
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Maybe so. But I wonder if Nisbet 
hasn’t framed too broad a conception 
of the idea of progress. I wonder if the 
notion of progress, on a smaller scale, 
isn’t essential to human existence; if it 
isn’t built into our very behavior. I 
wonder if it would be possible to get up 
in the morning, or commit the minutest 
act of consequence, if we didn’t believe 
in part that it would advance us from 
where we were prior to the act. This 


- may be refining the idea of progress to 


a point of meaninglessness. But it also 
suggests that the idea is impossible to 
live without and.that even in this age of 
despair it is only a matter of time before 
new grand schemes of progress are 
inevitably formulated. | 

Nisbet sees the only hope for the 
future in the fleeting possibility of a 
religious revival that will restore the 


old ideals of Western civilization. It 


seems to me that given the human need 
for an illusion of progress, there are 
more varied possibilities for a revived 


faith in the future. Maybe we’re just . 


biding our time, waiting to see what 
new grand illusions emerge. l 


~à, 
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A THEORY OF LEADERSHIP - 


By Alton Frye 


The reviewer is Washington director and senior 
‘fellow of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


. Leadership. By James MacGregor Burns, New 


York, Harper & Row, 530 pp. 


Malcolm Muggeridge (or some 


other wit of whom James MacGregor 
Burns would approve) once described 
success as “the hallmark of failure.” It 
would be straining to invert that dic- 
tum, but it is surely true that great fail- 
ures are often considerable successes. 
The literature of social science is filled 
with them. : | 

That observation arises as one works 
through Burns’s magnum opus. Lead- 
ership is a grand attempt to array a vast 
body of work dealing with questions as 
profound as any that have been posed 
_in the study of politics. From his nota- 
ble biographies of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and John F. Kennedy, and his 
valuable contributions to contempor- 
ary thought about American govern- 
ment, Burns has moved on to a loftier 
ambition, the construction of a theory 
of leadership based on wide-ranging 
comparative analyses. Only a niggling 


- reader would challenge the ambition as 


excessive or complain that the work 
falls short of the goal. It isa monumen- 
tal achievement. a 

- The book reeks of erudition, but this 
is knowledge applied, not flaunted, evi- 
dence marshaled and theories 
appraised in the quest for fresh insight 
about the conditions and characteris- 


Published by permission of Transactions. Inc. from Society vol. 
77, no, 4 & 19E0 by Transactions, Inc 


tics of various types of leaders and 
leadership. Burns draws on a rich body 
of biography, history, psychology and 
political theory to provide illuminating 
portraits of Gandhi, Lenin, Hitler, Wil- 
son, Roosevelt and others. He distin- 
guishes leadership from despotism by 
stressing the nature of the relationship 
with followers (rather than subjects): 
true leaders, in his definition; induce 
followers to act in accord with the 
values and motivations of both leaders 
and followers. It is the peculiar dyna- 
mism between leaders and followers 
that fascinates Burns, and he celebrates 
its variety in different times and cul- 
tures without trying to force diverse 
experiences into rigid conformity with 
his preconceptions. 

Although the book sometimes 
meanders and allows anecdote to dom- 
inate analysis, Burns is pleasantly 
didactic. If the difficulty and weight of 
the material tend to make the reader 
lose the main thread of argument, the 
author’s gift of language and taste for 
the charming aphorism are ample 
reward to patient study. Here we share 
Frederick the Great’s verdict that “The 


passions of princes are restrained only 


by exhaustion.” A maxim of military 
historians warns us against relying on 
reminiscences of the early lives of fam- 
ous leaders: “Truths that can be found 
naked on the battlefield later put on 
their uniforms.” Since some of the 
most vivid perceptions of leaders are 
those recorded by other leaders, Burns 
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notes a number of them, as in Clemen- 


ceau’s remark that “Wilson talked like 
Jesus Christ but acted like Lloyd 
George.” The enduring necessity to res- 
train the very leaders society 2levates to 
power is captured in James Madison’s 
- rueful meditation: “But what is govern- 
ment itself, but the greatest o- all reflec- 
. tions on human nature? If mən were 
angels, no government would be 
necessary.” a | 

Burns respects the comolexity of 
leadership phenomena and generalizes 
tentatively, suggesting that “tne most 
potent sources of political motivation 
..are unfulfilled esteem needs.” He 
frames one conundrum after another, 
asking why, for example, “one poor 
boy...may become a beneficent captain 
of industry sympathetic to his 
employees because he remembers ‘how 
it was,’ while another rejects the class 
out of which he struggled to get to the 
top.” 

Among the many sources and styles 
of leadership assessed by Burns, his 
familiar predilections register most 
clearly in the sections contrasting legis- 
lative and executive leadership. In his 
own terms, it is to the latter that one 
must normally look for “transforming 


leadership” to alter the broad contours ` 


and directions of a polity, while the 
former is usually confined to “transac- 
tional leadership”—accommodating, 
brokering, incremental in nature. The 
contrasts are apt and, despit2 his fond- 
ness for the vigorous executive capable 
of mobilizing the will and potential of 
whole societies, Burns gives due credit 
to the distinctive values—an frequent 
necessity—of legislative lead=rship. He 
points out, for instance, tha: the great 
conciliators have often been legislators 
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like Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, 
while presidents have often embodied 
the most divisive issues affecting the 


- nation. 


It is surprising to find the writer 
endorsing the view that the American 
sense of change and adaptation is mis- 
taken and that stability and conserva- 
tion are the norm in the history of 


societies. Yet he does so to.emphasize ` 
the extraordinary obstacles facing any 


leader who aspires to transform his 
community—and the lesson is not a 
call to apathy but a recipe for prudence 
on the part of those who would lead. 

In these’ pages Machiavelli looms 


large, as he has in Burns’s earlier por- - 


trayals of Roosevelt and Kennedy. But 
it is a strangely democratic Machiavelli 
who seeks to adapt the imperatives of 
state to the ideals of popular govern- 


ment. Burns is well aware of the ten- | 


sions in his own philosophy of 


‘leadership—-which always flirts with 
manipulation—and he strives with ` 


some success to reconcile them through 
the demand that true leaders can also 
be teachers, relying on education and 
persuasion rather than coercion. The 
key to ensuring that persuasion and not 
dictation prevails lies in Burns’s insis- 
tence that leadership must actually be 
collective—‘ ‘one-man leadership’ is a 
contradiction in terms,” he says. — 
From these and many other elements 
Burns produces not a theory of 


leadership—indeed he comes close to 


admitting that a truly systematic 


catalog of the power bases on which 


leaders ‘rely is impossible—but a des- 


criptive essay of extraordinary range. 


It is scholarship of high order and com- 
mentary of lasting merit. 


-A 


SCIENCE AND BEHAVIOR 


By Christopher Lasch 


The reviewer is the author of The Culture of 
Narcissism, Warner Books and Norton. 


The Shaping of a Behaviorist. 
Skinner. Alfred A. Knopf. 373 pp. 


In the first volume of his memoirs, 
published in 1976, B.F. Skinner des- 
cribed his youth in the railroad town of 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, his stud- 
ies at Hamilton College, and the “di- 
sastrous year” following graduation 
when he lived at home and tried to 
become a writer. Having failed, he 
enrolled at Harvard in 1928 as a gradu- 
ate student in psychology. The Shaping 
of a Behaviorist recounts his revolt 
against the “mentalistic predisposi- 
tions” of the Harvard faculty; his work 
on conditioned reflexes, “reinforce- 
ment,” and “verbal behavior”; his 
search for a “new theory of condition- 
ing” and a new science of behavior; his 
teaching career at Minnesota, Indiana 
and Harvard; and the enthusiasm for 
social engineering which led in 1948 to 
the publication of Skinner’s utopian 
novel, Walden Two. 7 

Taken together, the two volumes of 
Skinner’s autobiography suggest that 
much of his thought, seemingly 


advanced in its contempt for “prescien- 
Reprinted by permission of The New Republic. © 1979, The New 
Republic, inc. 


By B. F.. 


tific” points of view, actually derives 
from the moral climate of 19th-century 
positivism and early 20th-century pro- 
gressivism. Reading Bertrand Russell 
and H.G. Wells, Skinner says, per- 
suaded him to abandon literature for 
science. At Harvard, teachers like 
George Sarton, the historian of 


science, passed on the positivistic faith 


that “acquisition and systematization 
of positive knowledge” would lead to a 
“better moral order,” in Skinner’s 
words. The idea of a predictive science 
of behavior, which plays such a central 
part in Skinner’s thinking, owes more 
to positive philosophy than to modern 
science. So does the corollary that 
scientific administration will do away 
with politics—since “most of us,” as 
Skinner explains in Walden Two, “are 
willing to leave the business of ruling to 
specialists.” | 

Not only his ideas but even his per- 
sonal habits hark back to an earlier 


time, when, scientific discovery and 
. Invention often went together with 


entrepreneurial enterprise and a cer- 
tain iconoclastic cast of mind. Skinner 
builds his own laboratory equipment | 
and takes pride in his ingenious con- 
traptions. When he takes up smoking, 
he makes his own pipes. He has a weak- 
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ness for projects designed e once to. 
serve public needs and to male money.. 


An amateur musician, Skinn=r has also 
dabbled in Shakespeare scholarship; 
tried his hand at carpentry ari cabinet- 
making; written art. criticsm;: and 
devised a new system ol musical 
notation. 

Even in his own field he c_ngs to his 
amateur standing by repeatedly insist- 
ing that he learned little psyzhology as 


a graduate student, “knev almost | 


nothing about psychology” when first 
called on to teach it, “knev nothing 
about the field” of social psychology 
and, in short, never botherec to master 
the field he claims to have r=volution- 
ized. Not only does Skinner have little 
use for professional psychc-ogists, he 


enjoys puncturing professonal self- 


esteem and disputing received opinions 
of all kinds. He is somethir z of a pro- 
fessional skeptic of a type now almost 
extinct, whose deflation of “mentalis- 
tic” prejudices itself rests cn a some- 
what old-fashioned faith in =cience and 
“scientific method.” 

The social theories expounded in 
Walden Two and. more cently in 
Beyond Freedom and Diznity have 
their roots in pozitivistic 
progressivism—in the utomian novels 
of Edward Bellamy and W_lam Mor- 
ris, the educational theor.:s of John 
Dewey, the functionalism ¢ Thorstein 
- Veblen. Not that Skinner 4as made a 
careful study of social thepry or has 
been directly influenced bz these wri- 
ters. He has simply at: orbed the 
advanced ideas of the ear_7 20th cen- 
tury and reproduced ther, in some- 
what simplified form, in hi= own work. 

He shares the progressi faith that 
problems of modern soci=l organiza- 
tion are administrative and >sychologi- 
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cal; not economic and political. Like 
Veblen, he believes that social engi- 
neering holds the promise of a better 
world, once the techniques of social 


control are taken over by a disinter- 


ested managerial elite so that they can 
no longer be “used for personal aggran- 
dizement in a competitive world.” He 
dismisses the danger of a scientific and 
technocratic tyranny with the offhand 
remark that “usurpation of power is a 
threat only in a competitive culture.” 
Skinner’s idea of the good society, as 
outlined in Walden Two and later in 
Beyond Freedom and Dignity (1971), 
consists of progressive cliches. He 
wants to replace competition with 
cooperation, politics with administra- 
tion, punishment with “treatment,” 
rivalry with “general tolerance and 
affection,” romantic love with “simple 
friendship,” hero worship with an egal- 
itarian interchangeability of social 
parts, in which “there’s no reason to 
feel that anyone is necessary to anyone 
else.” Like the early progressive educa- 
tors, he wants.to teach not subjects but 
“scientific methods.” In. Walden Two 
he abolishes the study of history on the 
grounds that.it encourages hero wor- 
ship. He abolishes the family, which 
discriminates against women and per- 
petuates selfish individualism. He 
abolishes adolescence, replacing it with 
a “brief and painless” transition to 
adulthood. He gets rid of the “secrecy 
and shame” surrounding sex. He 
decrees the end of frustration, suffering 
and failure. He dispenses with “simple 


democracy,” relieving the masses of the ° 


“responsibility of planning” and free- 


- ing them for spiritual self-enrichment. 


The only difference between Skinner 
and other progressives is that he freely 
acknowledges the undemocratic impli- 
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cations of all this. “You won’t find very 
much ‘simple democracy’ here,” he 
writes of his model community. 

It is not hard to see both why so 
many liberals object to Skinner’s ideas, 
and why those ideas appeal, on the 
_ other hand, to a younger generation in 
revolt against the “hypocrisy” of its 
elders. As the charge of hypocrisy 
implies, the younger generation 
accepts the prevailing values while 
demanding their strict observance. 
This kind of rebellion finds an ideal 
spokesman in Skinner, who draws on 
liberalism in.order to convict liberals of 
sentimentality and evasion. His ideas 


are appealing too in their insistence 


that utopian “change wont come 
about through power politics at all,” 
but “at another level altogether.” His 
frequent attacks on “consuming and 
polluting” echo important themes of 
the counterculture, as does his defense 
of “smallness” and his insistence on the 
social limits of growth. Finally, his 
egalitarianism reinforces the “antielit- 
ism” that has become almost the com- 
mon denominator of contemporary 
politics. His plea for the “complete 
equality of men and women,” his 
attack on competitive sports and other 
. forms of “personal triumph,” and his 
dream of a “world without heroes” all 
participate in the current revulsion 
against invidious distinctions—a . per- 
version of the democratic impulse that 
turns out to be perfectly compatible 
with acceptance of an oligarchy -of 
` experts, who claim no special powers 
or privileges beyond the impersonal 
authority of science. | | 
` Skinner’s ideas may offend right- 
thinking progressives, but they rest on 
a solid footing of progressive dogma: 
environmentalism, egalitarianism, 
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social engineering, and a belief that 
punishment—an ineffective form of 
social control—musi give way to “non- 
aversive” controls. As Carl Rogers and | 
other humanistic critics have discov- 
ered, Skinner cannot be refuted from a 
position based on an environmentalist, 
therapeutic ethics. Once you accept his 
premises—that “traditional” knowl- 
edge must give way to “scientific analy- 
sis”; that modern science destroys the 


notion of individual responsibility; 


that failure is the worst teacher; that | 
the goal of social policy is to “avoid 
unhappiness”—it is not easy to resist 
his vision of utopia as “a world in 
which there is no need for moral 
struggle.” | 

The answer to Skinner, of course, is 
that moral struggle is the very condi- 
tion of human existence, without 
which it ceases to be human. As for the 
problem of moral responsibility, it is 
not modern science that calls into ques-. 
tion the idea of moral choice, but the 
recognition that man is a slave to his 
appetites. Disputes about free will and 
predestination did not begin with mod- 
ern science and its insult to human 


“vanity,” as Skinner assumes; nor does 


the recognition of necessity absolve 
individuals of responsibility for their 
actions. In order to grasp this paradox, 
however, we have to turn to long- 
discredited traditions of philosophical 
and religious speculation—the fund of . 
“traditional knowledge” that 20th- 
century progressivism, in its infatua- 
tion with an already outmoded 
“science of behavior,” has dismissed 
out of hand. For many liberals, this 
remedy remains more deeply unpalata- 
ble than the disease of Skinnerism 
itself. a | = 
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governments, the revoluticn of rising expectations has entered a new 

and challenging era in the ‘30s. The moot question: Can democracy. 
meet the challenges to the economic, political and social norms of our societies 
arising from people’s increasing expectations? Our authors in the special section 
of this issue discuss the problem vis-a-vis American democracy with a focus 
on the Reagan Administration’s efforts in bringing about a new economic and 
social order. | 


Wi: people all over the world demanding more and more of their 


$ * * 


The other articles in this issue address a variety of subjects—a reassessment of 
American-Soviet strategic relationship; an appreciation of Flannery O’Connor, 
one of the most original Southern voices in postwar American fiction; an 
investigative report on international terrorism; a space technology editor’s flying 
experience inside the space shuttle mission simulator; and an interesting piece on 

San Francisco’s growing importance as America’s new film center. i 


x * * 


Reviews include Zhe Right Stuff by Tom Wolfe; Wealth and Poverty by 
George Gilder; and Walter Lippmann and the American Century by 
Ronald Steels. 
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COMING: AN ERA OF HARD CHOICES 
FOR AMERICANS 


By George E. Jones with Joanne Davidson, Steve Huntley, Pat 
Lynch, Sarah Peterson and Lucia Solorzano © 


~ 


Breaking the nation’s economic stagnation 
will mean trade-offs of all kinds between 
conflicting interest groups. Goal: A new 
consensus and workable priorities that can 
restore U.S. strength at home and abroad, : 


new era of hard choices ahead for Americans and their leaders to forestall 
what he sees as an approaching “economic calamity.” 

Already, conflicts in basic approaches to the nation’s economic woes are 
generating moves by competing interests to protect their share of outlays—or to 
negotiate the best possible compromises for themselves. 

This is only the start of decisions to come in which Americans will both gain 
and lose, placing the “‘good life” of the past at risk in what may be a long 
struggle to pull the nation’s economy out of trouble. 

In broad terms, this means a retreat from a focus in past decades of main- 
taining a steady increase in personal consumption of goods and services, with 
government bearing an ever bigger burden for making that possible. 

Now the emphasis is being geared to more capital investment to raise pro- 
ductivity—and both consumption and investment outlays must come to terms 
with a third and equally urgent necessity: Bringing inflation to heel. 

Many polls as well as the conservative sweep and Reagan’s election victory 
last November suggest that people are ready to make a sacrifice for the national 
future. 

Even so, the President and his economic advisers are learning quickly that 
nothing will come easily as Congress moves toward action on his proposed 
budget cuts. Underway already is the preliminary skirmishing among govern- 
ment agencies. and private interests—business, farm, labor and others—each 
trying to keep losses to a minimum. 

In the critical area of energy, for instance, a bitter conflict is developing 
between exponents of a crash drive to find quick and exciting substitutes for oil, 
and those who counsel a slower course: conservation plus patient testing of 
alternative kinds of energy. | 
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buildup to counter the considerable growth of Soviet power—and, like it or not, 
that promise may have to deal with the competing backers of domestic pro- 
grams, especially in social and. edusational fields. 


Trade-Offs: No Bargains 


All this means that the years ahead will not be easy on those engaged in 
bargaining—and there will be losers as well as winners in the general public. 

An example of the financial and human strains of trade-offs in putting an ` 
economy to rights is seen in New York City, which has had to cut municipal 
spending drastically in recent years to avert a threatened bankruptcy. 

“Nobody who lived and struggled in New York over the last five years thinks 
that there aren’t trade-offs,” says Felix G. Rohatyn, investment counselor and 
financial adviser to Governor Hugh Carey. “We pay higher taxes, get lower 
quality of service and have dirtier streets. Municipal pay has not kept up with 
inflation—that was a trade-off to keep jobs.” And, he adds, “there’s going to be 
more of that kind of trade-off for everyone over the coming years, and pretty 
soon people will be delighted to keep what they have.” 

Out of such weighing of alternatives may come nothing—or overriding bene- 
fits, as in eastern Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire and Maine, 
which decades ago began losing textilé and other traditional industries. Now, 
after a long hibernation, they are consolidating their power in U.S. high technol- 
ogy. Jobless workers are putting their skills to work in the new technology, and 
the region’s unemployment rate is now among America’s lowest. 

- This example suggests that even if trade-offs engender a similar “miracle” 
nationally, it won’t happen soon. 

What some political analysts ses as the prime obstacle to successful decision- 
. making in America’s new reconstraction era is a lingering lack of basic consensus 
after many years of confrontation and single-interest politics. 

Still to be answered is the question: Can Americans in the 1980s accept a 
sustained period of compromise as their forebears did in creating and maintain- 
ing—except for the Civil War—2 nation despite differences created by two 
centuries of immigration and deepening racial diversity? 

Perhaps so. The broad support Reagan is getting for his hard-line budget is 
one sign of people’ s willingness tc make compromises for the future. There are 
others: 

e “A lot of people cope with inflation -by lowering their expectations, valuing 
quality over quantity, and seeking other ways of satisfaction,” says Thomas F. 
Mandel, a senior policy analyst at the Stanford Research Institute. 

e In Indiana, Don Paarlberg, agricultural economist at Purdue University, says: 
“Farmers will have to be ready fcr trade-offs. Their political strength is declin- 
ing, which means they'll have to cooperate and de-escalate 1 issues so they can 
win nonfarm votes.” 

e In Detroit and elsewhere, labor unions are forgoing increases in wages and 
benefits, and even accepting pay cuts, just to keep factories and jobs alive—and 
some national leaders of labor ka qualified support to future tax incentives 


for industry. 
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Hard Choices in the Next Decade 


Energy independence ys. pure water and air: Will environmental 
regulations have to be eased to help expand shale and coal 
production and processing? 

“Sunrise” ys. “sunset” industries: Government naling: may have 
to balance claims of old but ailing businesses and the more 
promising industries coming out of new technology. 

Savings and investment vs. personal consumption: How much 
will “the good life” have to be adjusted to the urgent need for 
capital in rebuilding U.S. industries? 

Inflation vs. economic rebuilding: Trillions will be spent to 
revitalize U.S. productivity—but will clash with anti-inflation 
policies en route to that goal. 

Northeast ys. Southwest: Should aid go to repairing eroded 
industrial cities in the snow belt—or to relocating workers i in 
sun-belt industries? 

Older vs. younger Americans: As aged grow in numbers and 
power, many foresee soaring pension and government outlays 
—and strains on patience of younger workers. 

Defense ys. social priorities: Soviet moves abroad spur de- 
mands for the buildup of armed forces—colliding with the 
claims of established welfare and social programs. 

Persian Gulf vs. NATO: Can U.S. persuade European allies and 
Japan to assume more of the defense burden if Americans 
protect their commen stake in Middle East oil? 

Free enterprise ys. teamwork: Some economists urge coordi- 
nation of business, labor and government on basic policy. 
Others fear its cost to simon-pure free enterprise. 


Similarly, to help productivity, some environmentalists are easing demands 
for total and costly cleanup of industrial pollution—and self-restraint on car use 
is credited with much of the decline in oil imports, from nearly 8.9 million barrels 
a-day in 1977 to 6.7 million in 1980. 

In fact, the public may be ahead of politicians in accepting hard options. 
Economist Rudolph Penner et the American Enterprise Institute, a conservative 
“think tank” in Washington, D.C., testified in Congress against a proposal to 
let retirees earn more income without penalty to Social Security benefits: 
“Strangely, some elderly spokesmen approved my position—enough to show 
that people can look beyond their own interests. The average person now seems 
less insistent on keeping all of his goodies.” 


Reindustrializing: The Imperfect Promise 
Industrially, the U.S. still leads the world in high technology—optics, elec- 


tronics, telecommunications, polymers and other new products. Yet these have 
not offset losses in traditional manufacturing. Moreover, the Japanese are now 
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challenging American primacy in computer development, and may do the same 
to U.S. dominance in aerospace technology and telecommunications. 

What brought this about, largely, is the debilitating impact of a serious decline 
in business investment on the nation’s once unchallenged lead in industrial pro- 
ductivity, world trade and monetary stability. 

To that factor can be added years of heavy deficit spending by government, a 
staggering rise in energy costs dictated by the foreign oil cartel, and rapid gains 
of more purposeful economies of Japan and Western European nations. 

Now it is the United States that. must begin the game of catch-up—and many, 
perhaps most, economists think that what Carter called “‘reindustrialization”’ is 
only the start of a larger and much needed economic revitalization. 

If true, shake-ups are ahead for procedures and policymaking in government 
as well as in business, finance, irdustry, technological development, transport, 
labor relations and—most important at this time—energy. 

“We won’t have effective economic growth without getting the energy prob- 
lem behind us,” says Harvard University’s Daniel Bell, sociologist and thinker 
on public affairs: “The real price we’re paying for energy is not only the 90 or so 
billion dollars a year going to oil-producing nations, and the loss of productivity, 
but the huge slice of capital formation going into replacement of fuel at higher 
cost.” be 

Congress and the White Housz established a public corporation to generate 
and supervise development of on2 or more synthetic fuels from coal, grains and 
other sources at an estimated ccst of 88 billion dollars. But skeptics—among 
them President Reagan—strongly doubt that this would be money well spent. 
Says Bell: “There’s been too much emphasis on whether we should go into 
synfuels, coal processing or nuckear energy, all of which are 8 to 10 years 
away, and not enough attention to the near-term issue—real energy conserva- 
tion. Politically it’s not a sexy approach, but it’s one we must wake up to.” 

A further complaint is that environmentalism could delay development of 
many alternative fuels—especially since the nuclear accident at Three Mile 
Island—to the point where compensatory payoffs for residents near controver- 
sial energy installations might be necessary. 

And not just for nuclear energy, but for synfuels, too. This from Lester 
Thurow, Massachusetts Institute of Technology economist and author of The 
Zero Sum Society: “The fight on coal-processed and other synfuels will come 
when the President says, ‘This where the plant will be.’ Can we stop local 
people from taking us to court and tying us up for 10 or 20 years? It’s like the 
MX missile, where the most conservative part of the nation, Utah and Nevada, 
says, ‘We're all for defense, but rot in our state.’ ”’ 


Adventure’s Risks 


Similar trouble may come in the Midwest farmlands where a trade-off- is 
becoming visible in plans for al-out production of gasoho] from grain. Warns 
Purdue’s Paarlberg: “We'll have to put some fragile land into production at the 
risk of erosion, cut our exports—which the U.S. desperately needs to strengthen 
the dollar—or use grain that otherwise would go to feed livestock—which would 
mean higher meat prices for corsumers.” 
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Other agricultural authorities warn that intensified crop growing for gasohol 
or exports or both, may mean a trade-off with the future as the water table drops 
and pumping costs increase. “Twenty years from now, water may be the biggest 
domestic issue facing this country,” says Clayton Yeutter, president of the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange and former Department of Agriculture official. 

Almost as strong is the rising debate over how much Federal aid should go to 
what ailing industries and to workers left jobless in shutdowns. 

Added to that is the question of what wil happen to environmental, health 
and antitrust regulations that are accused of having weakened the competitive- 
ness of U.S. factories in world markets by adding to production costs. 

Moreover, government’s recent help for the steel and auto industries causes 
many economists to worry that reindustrializing may lead to unproductive 
“‘lemon-aid” to obsolete ard noncompetitive enterprises. Says Ian Wilson at 
Stanford Research Institute: “Were probably adopting the worst of options in 
trying to preserve an old industrial base. For real revitalization, we need policy 
decisions to repair weaknesses in such areas as insufficient capital formation, 
mediocre management and regulatory burdens.” 

What such doubters urge are highly selective trade-offs that would leave a 
base of heavy industry for national security but focus primarily on energizing 
older industries that offer the best potential for moving into highly specialized 
products using new technology. 

The steel industry, for instance, would be encouraged to leave pig-iron pro- 
duction to low-pay nations such as Korea and focus on specialized, high-quality 
steel products. 

= Many economists cite Detroit’s late conversion to small cars as proof that 
effective recovery also requires a human trade-off in which inefficient executives 
lose their jobs. ““We must face the fact that some of our industries have had bad 
management,” says MIT’s Thurow. “Japan now has no open-hearth furnaces, 
but we still build 15 percent of our steel with obsolete technology. Just pumping 
money into a badly managed industry won’t solve the problem.” 

Management’s defenders cite the high cost of complying with government 
regulations and today’s capital shortage, which, they say, encourages safe, 
quick-profit ventures instead of long-term projects offering ultimately bigger but 
slower or riskier rewards. 

They concede, however, that management offers problems of its own— 
especially a tendency toward bloated corporate bureaucracies and armies of 
specialists. 

“Not necessarily in research and development but in other areas, corporate 
bureaucratization has a tendency to subject new projects to evaluation and re- 
evaluation beyond the point of diminishing returns,” says Harvey Brooks, 
Harvard’s Benjamin Peirce Professor of Technology and Public Poncy. “We may 
be killing off the most innovative ideas in the system.” 

Pointing out that much of the exploitation abroad of new technology is using 
American discoveries, Brooks adds: “Were still the major source of innovation, 
but we simply aren’t commercializing it ourselves as we should. And the Ameri- 
can reluctance to imitate is part of our problem. We should learn from the 
Japanese to take good ideas from anybody and build on them.” 
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Progress will exact a price—bu: not necessarily a crushing one. 

Plant shutdowns in old or less innovative industries will add to unemployment. 
As some economists point out, however, the sons of displaced steelworkers in 
Youngstown and autoworkers in Detroit may soon be joining the ranks of 
computer programers—a young vocation ee numbering about half a 
million workers. 


Hard Crunches Hard Bargaining . 


For the newly jobless themselves, help may come from what numerous plan- 
ners see as a prime necessity: A complete overhaul of the nation’s economic 
infrastructure—its pipelines, power grids, warehouses, railroads, highways, 
harbors and other installations that keep the nation’s productive plants going. 

Today, a network built over mary decades is showing wear and tear—evident 
in such things as the growing abundance of potholes or electrical blackouts. 
Estimates of rebuilding costs for these essential supports run into hundreds of 
billions, pointing to a coming heed-on collision with the lobbies for defense and 
social welfare. 

Already those prime spenders cf money have been feeling the pressures in- 
 flicted by a pinched economy. “Inflation is bringing more demand for govern- 
ment-sponsored human services,” says Oregon’s Governor Victor Atiyeh. 
“We'll have to decide how many services will be provided for how many people. 
The desperately needy won’t want cheir services cut or reduced, but an increasing 
number of taxpayers say they are entitled to some services, too.” 

In those intersecting pressures, some economic historians argue that repairing 
the infrastructure could take on & dual role. A historic parallel is the New Deal’s 
Public Works Administration, wich gave work to millions of skilled workers 
in adding dams, post offices and other useful structures to the nation’s economy. 

“All signs point to pressures o1 government to spend for infrastructure,” says 
General Electric economist Micheel Perna. “Debates on national health insur- 
ance made it clear that we won 1 have another set of Great Society programs— 
but the government will be providing all or part of the funding for much infra- 
structure activity, which, in a way, points to a government work program.” 

Moreover, many backers of eecnomic renovation concede that it will have to 
strike a balance with other needs. 

“Social ‘considerations urge us not to export all blue-collar work to Third 
World countries,” says sociologist Amitai Etzioni, a Carter White House adviser 
and one of the first to urge a policy of reindustrialization. “We have plenty of 
unskilled labor of our own, and national security requires us not to grow so 
dependent on imported coal, stezl and ships that we are unable to withstand 
boycotts.” 

One idea calls for new industries to be built in or near urban slums in a trade- 
off with America’s great and unresolved social inequities. President Reagan has 
shown some interest in this idea. Richard Merrill, president of Houston’s First 
City National Bank, argues that Federal incentives for business firms to locate in 
jobless areas of inner cities “would mean a much better chance of bringing 
people in, teaching them skills and having the program last longer than some 
Federal programs in the past.” | 
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This is only a small part of the wheeling and dealing that many economists 
foresee as a broad effort to reconcile the overlapping demands of economic 
rebuilding with the discontent of minorities, law-enforcement agencies, educa- 
tors, public health officials, the elderly and many others. 

Equally, a compromise between the twin goals of economic renovation and 
military upgrading seems inevitable. . i 

Industrial and infrastructure upgrading conceivably will yield large benefits 
also to the industrial-military sector. The big increases projected for the armed 
forces after years of reduction, however, seem sure to collide with the interests 
of social programers and force some negotiating. 

Within the strategic sphere itself, military planners are having to reconcile the 
claims of nuclear and conventional forces—along with a Rapid Deployment 
Force that can act quickly as a U.S. presence in trouble spots. _ 

Rebuilding military capabilities means hard choices in assigning priorities for 
an explosive situation in the Middle East, Africa’s growing potential for major 
conflict, and dealing with European allies who disagree on the best way to re- 
inforce the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

For U.S. diplomats, these military trade-offs are joined to hard choices in 
foreign policy, created by the inconsistency and indecision of the past decade. 

Despite Camp David, they see no easy escape from the conflicting pressures of 
the U.S. commitment to Israel and the need for Arab oil—not, anyway, until 
America achieves energy independence. 

The U.S. is pressing for a key trade-off with its European and Japanese aiies; 
in which they assume more of the burden of the Western world’s defenses if 
Americans are to be responsible for protecting the oil so vital to all partners. 

In response, the allies want stronger energy conservation by the U.S. That idea 
gets some backing from U.S. energy experts, if not from the politicians. “We 
must have our eye on the bigger picture,” economist Thurow says, “and the 
bigger picture is that we have to cooperate with our allies in solving problems— 
or we won’t have any allies. j 


‘The New Realism 


The U.S. past, its indomitable optimism dulled somewhat, is coming around 
to hard bargains with an ambiguo future of somber warnings and sober 
hopes. 

With the EEN growth of national and international economies, Ameri- 
cans are learning that, as Daniel Bell has put it, “national states have become 
too big for life’s small problems and too small for its big ones.” Thus crisis 
diplomacy that once centered on the two superpowers must now take into 
account the potential power of an activated China and the oil kingdoms of the 
Middle East. 

What many see as the big challenge to American leadership, however, is 
internal—the uncertainties of a nation that is leading all others into a new era 
in which prosperity and power rest more on knowledge, information and 
communication than on machines. 

It may be, some scholars suggest, that Americans are at one of history’s 
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seismic fault lines that reshape not just world relations but ties within societies 
that once offered clear guidelines to workable compromises in, politics. 

Yet more than a few politicians, polltakers and social critics find evidence, 
especially in November’s resounding political overturn, of a solid and growing 
desire for pragmatic consensus aricng Americans. As philosopher-critic Michael 
Novak points out: “People are starting to accept the idea that compromise is 
not evil and that sometimes imperfection can be expected and tolerated.” 

What the American public still needs, many economists feel, is clearer long- 
term direction from government, zs in the move to curb its regulatory powers, 
which confirmed the new priority for restoring U.S. productivity. 

Such moves, and others like it to come, bear on a pivotal trade-off yet to be 
consummated between the needs for rebuilding and the preservation of free 
enterprise. 

- Already this question is generating deep concern among those who fear that 
revitalization could become a pclitical tool for enlarging government’s bureau- 
cratic power over the economy. On the other hand, there is a growing under- 
current—even among middle-o7-the-road economists—that full recovery of 
American dynamism demands an effective and permanent working relationship 
of government and business, finance, industry and labor to coordinate planning 
and.arrive at an effective economic strategy. 

Even if informal and limited, they argue, such an arrangement is necessary if 
the U.S. is to cope with the economic drives of Japan and Western European 
countries, in which their governments play a considerable role. 

“The question of government and free enterprise is one of our cardinal weak- 
nesses: Our tradition of free enterprise is very limiting,” says Albert T. Sommers, 
chief economist for the privatelr supported Conference Board. “In the past it 
has paid off in entrepreneurial vigor, but if we’re moving into a deliberate 
industrialization policy, it will require capital investment induced and supported 
by government, with much more collaborative relations between government 
and. business.” 

Also developing is a groundwor< of hope for productive trade-offs in Amer- 
ica’s political processes. Congressional leaders, for instance, find that many 
young legislators who in the past have defied party direction are now coming 
around to acceptance of compromise. . 

These and othet changes in perception during these pivotal years may produce 
the most basic trade-off of all—>etween traditional American confidence and a 
new realism. Missing from the new willingness to assume the burdens of re- 
building is the easy post-war optimism when prosperity and growth seemed an 
endless, self-propelling process. As John Gardner, founding chairman of Com- 
mon Cause, puts it: “For a long time we believed that the great American pie - 
would keep expanding, with moze for everyone, and that nothing could ever go 
wrong for America. It takes tine and there will be conflicts as we try to work 
ourselves out of our present sitcation—but we're coming down to earth.” O 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO STRIVE 
FOR EQUALITY 


By Walter Guzzardi, dr. 


The commendable push to end discrimination 
has taken some unexpected costly turns. Better 
balance will bring better results. Mr. Guzzardi 
- is a member of the board of editors of Fortune. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal....”’ 
-~—The Declaration of Independence 


evidence of the opposing truth: that men are the least equal of creatures, 
different in talents, abilities, and physical capacities, and poles apart 
in their possession of the curious composite of characteristics that enables 
some, but not others, to cope successfully with life. . 

Yet equality, that elusive, ill-defined, and much-disputed abstraction, has 
always been a central value in American society. And in recent decades it has 
raced ahead to become a major moral commitment around which much eco- 
nomic and social reorganization has taken place. At present, though, that 
commitment is a source of bitter contention: like so much else in our society, 
it is up for reconsideration and refinement as the country moves into the new 
world of the 1980s. 

The many equal rights vital in perpetuity to our democracy are not being 
challenged. The Bill of Rights remains a cherished instrument. Equally we 
can vote and-seek office, equally we can worship God or reject him, equally 
we have a right to private property and to privacy. Every opinion does not 
have equal merit, but everyone shares equally the right to sound off, whether 
he makes sense or not: democracy recognizes no final arbiter on sense-making. 
No marketplace governs those rights, and no government grants them; indeed, 
the grant goes the other way: citizens give to government the right to govern. 
From such equal sharing arise the sense of dignity and self-esteem and the idea 
of commonality that Thomas Jefferson said made Americans “brethren of 
the same principle,” and that since the time of Alexis de Tocqueville have 
been admired as uniquely American. 

The present dispute swirls instead around the ways in which our society 
has recently reinterpreted and magnified the historic concept of equality, and 
has extended it, in all its expanded meanings, to groups and classes formerly, 
and shamefully, excluded from its blessings. Launched in the confident en- 


B ut of all truths, none is less self-evident. Crowding to mind at once comes 
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vironment of the 1950s and the early 1960s, the drive for equality was steered 
in its early phases by the civil rights movement. Propellant was supplied by 
decisions coming from a Supreme Court impatient with long years of govern- 
ment inaction, and then, in the mid-1960s, by civil rights legislation enacted 
in reflection of the national will. 

The egalitarian drive had one major, denials purpose: to extirpate dis- 
crimination from American soil. Despite all the promises and guarantees in 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, black Americans had been victims of 
rank injustice for nearly a century following the Civil War; the time for the 
government to intervene to end such bigotry, with all its social and economic 
“consequences, had clearly come. And a parallel movement, launched as much 
in the name of decency as of equality, aimed to grant to the poor some minimal 
levels of food, shelter, and medical care. Once that was done, so ran the 
rationale, the rest could be left to the neutral distribution of the marketplace, 
which might not be fair or morel but which had at least some rough correla- 
tion to economic contributions—and which, in any case, no one knew how to 
improve upon. 

But as discrimination was slowly lifting, attention swung to the crippling 
disadvantages of heritage that lav beneath. Society’s underinvestment in certain 
groups had left them without the education, the skills, and the habits necessary 
to compete successfully now. Taat injustice made a travesty of “equality of 
opportunity,” a treasured provision of the American credo. 


Equality Becomes a Mandate 


So a new concept of what society owed some of its members emerged, and a 
new charge was laid upon government. It was no longer enough to protect an 
individual’s constitutional rights by removing the obstacle of prejudice from 
his path. The new mission called for far more active governmental interven- 
tions in the cause of compensatory justice, which took the form of special 
awards to satisfy the moral claims of the groups that had been prejudice’s 
victims. Thus the ideal of equalizy of opportunity became a mandate for social 
change, and a vast redistribution of burdens and benefits began. 

Any future historian searching for a demonstration of the frustrations and 
contradictions that follow well-intentioned, government-engineered social 
change need look no further. Fegrettably, the only way that we have found 
to correct the racial and sexual imbalances and inequities dealt out by the 
past has been to impose racial and sexual imbalances and inequities for the 
present, in the hope of balance and equity in the future. But these dispensa- 
tions have become increasingly disputed and divisive as the U.S. has come to 
have less to share and less to give away. Thus society is caught in a deep conflict 
of values. It is tugged apart by -he tendency to frame many of its problems in 
the context of stigmatized minority vs. favored majority—precisely at the 
time when we need to be unified by our common belief in individual rights 
and in the rules of citizenship. 

The vast redistribution has also brought high costs in more quantifiable 
ways. Ever more massive transfer payments have shifted monetary payments 
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and “in kind” benefits—food stamps, medical care, housing subsidies, un- 
employment compensation—from the better-off to the less well-off people in 
our society. The enormous shift has reduced the primal sufferings of poverty, 
and raised the share of total money income that goes to those on the bottom. 
level. But nothing comes free: those who pay high marginal tax rates have 
less incentive to invest productively, and those who receive transfer payments 
have less incentive to work. 


The Temporary Becomes Permanent 

When government set out to discharge its expanded obligations in the cause 
of compensatory justice, the new inequalities that it imposed on the basis of 
racial and sexual criteria were thought justifiable as temporary expedients. 
They were to end when “equality of opportunity” was finally assured. But in 
keeping with the lesson of the 1970s that temporary benefits become enduring 
entitlements, that idea has turned out to be illusory. Instead, equality of op- 
portunity has undergone a mysterious and unexpected transformation. Now 
it is considered incomplete until equality of result is proved by precise statistical 
balance in schools, in communities, in government, in professions—every- 
where in American life. 

Thus no Presidential Cabinet can be formed that does not include a black, 
a Hispanic, and a woman, or the President is a bigot. Until every profession 
has blacks in exact proportion to the black population, its practices are discri- 
minatory. The Los Angeles police department cannot require that police 
officers be at least 5 feet 6 inches in height, because that denies equal represen- 
tation: the limit is 5 feet, and falling. The U.S. labors now under the hypnotic 
spell of the egalitarian numbers game. 

For the Federal government to continue to dole out prizes and penalties on 
the basis of racial and sexual categories; which are the old enemies that inflicted 
the stigmata on the unfortunate in the first place, is to apply the disease as 
cure. It has the destructive effect of rejecting individual rights and encouraging 
claims to group membership and class identification, as each of the multi- 
plying clamant groups—blacks, American Indians, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
Aleuts, ethnic Poles or Italo-Americans or Asian-Americans or perhaps women - 
—sets out to prove that it was the most punished by history, and that it should 
therefore stand first in the queue for favors. 

And, on the other side, the agonizing decision is who should bear the burden 
that is the counterpoise of favoritism. To favor some groups is not a free- 
floating act: it means less justice and freedom for others, who are stripped of 
their constitutional right to the “equal protection of the laws” or who find 
their freedom to work for self-betterment curtailed. Across some invisible 
line, that loss of justice and freedom can become too high a price to, pay. Who 
should pay that price? On which sons should the sins of the fathers be visited? 
And for how many generations? 

In recent years the Supreme Court has undertaken to answer, and has 
effectively been overwhelmed by, those impossibly difficult questions. The 
Fourteenth Amendment, with that precious provision of “equal protection of 
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the laws” for all citizens, cries out against discrimination, and so do some 
famous constitutional interpretations. Dissenting from the majority’s ruling 
in Plessy v. Ferguson, a decision that for half a century condemned black 
Americans to inferiority, Justice John Marshall Harlan wrote in 1896: “There 
is no caste here. Our Constitution is color-blind, and neither knows nor tolerates 
classes among citizens.” Much leter, in 1974, liberal Justice William O. Douglas 
added his concurrence: “The State ...may not proceed by racial classification ` 
to force strict population equivalencies for every group in every occupation. 
... The Equal Protection Clause commands the elimination of racial barriers, 
not their creation, in order to satisfy our theory as to how society should be 
organized.” 

But those eloquent sentiments collapsed in the face of the enormousness of 
the task of administering compensatory justice. In the case of Allan Bakke, 
who challenged the quota system for admission to the medical school of the 
University of California at.Davis, the Court could reach only a baffling and 
contradictory verdict, whose true meaning remains obscure three years later. 
In trying to explain the slippery concept of benign discrimination, Supreme 
Court Justice Harry Blackmur. in that case was driven to observe: “In order 
to get beyond racism we must first take account of race.... And in order to 
treat some persons equally, we must treat them differently.” 

One of the curious, subterranean, but highly significant aspects of the egal- 
- itarian movement is that in its later phase it has gone so’far, and changed so 
much, with so little consulting of the electorate. In the words of celebrated 
jurist Archibald Cox, “The people have not had even a vicarious voice through 
elected representatives” in the latter-day directions of the movement. A string 
of Supreme Court decisions, on matters ranging from one man/one vote to 
the rights of prisoners to the rights of minor children, has showered down 
entitlements like spring rain. Executive orders have established egalitarian 
goals, and Presidents ‘have installed as directors of the Federal enforcement 
agencies not objective administrators. but missionaries. In the Carter Adminis- 
tration, the three heads of the Federal agencies most concerned with affirmative 
action were black, and all ardent advocates of the black cause. The missionaries 
have hauled into court local governments, schools, universities, and employers 
for violations of the detailed rules that their agencies have written. | 

For 15 years, while all this activism was going on, Congress has not taken a 
serious look at the wisdom and purpose of what Philip Kurland of Harvard, 
a leading authority on the Supreme Court, has called “the egalitarian revolu- 
tion.” A piecemeal and not especially intelligent move in that direction was 
made in the last session, when amendments that would have sharply limited 
the government’s enforcement powers were tacked onto appropriations bills. 
Congress would do better to take a broader, more comprehensive approach. 
A redefinition of our values, a reassessment of the costs of sacrificing them, ` 
and a look at what we neec now, in an environment very different from the 
one in which the “egalitarian revolution” began, might take us a long step 
toward closing some of the rifts that egalitarianism has opened in our society. 

The deepest of these has come with the hopeless task of forced busing of 
schoolchildren. When Chief Justice Earl Warren ruled in the celebrated Brown 
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v. Board of Education case in 1954 that segregation of schoolchildren “solely 
because of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as-to their status that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone... . Sepa- 
rate educational facilities are inherently unequal,” his opinion struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in most Americans, who dismissed Southern resistance as rooted 
in bigotry. | i 

But as the goal changed from eliminating intentional segregation to achiev- 
ing proportional representation of groups, and as busing became its chief 
instrument, the national consensus began to erode. “White flight” to the 
suburbs, and the increasing enrollment of white children in private schools, 
have left many public schools in urban areas almost entirely black. That has 
contributed to the deterioration of the quality of education for the very blacks 
who need education most—a result just opposite to the one that desegregation 
was intended to produce. Twenty years ago in Atlanta the city school system 
was 55 percent white and 45 percent black. Now, it is 90 percent black. Thomas 
Sowell, a black economist at the Hoover Institution whose views are anathema 
to most black politicians, thinks that to carry on with busing will only hurt 
blacks more by leaving “fears and hatreds” as a legacy for black children in 
the future. A few marginal devices other than forced busing might help to 
eliminate school segregation—-for example, “magnet schools” that offer 
special curricula to attract a mixed student body. 


i 


Education by the Numbers 


In higher education, social opposition has not been so vigorous, because the 
government’s actions do not have the visibility of busing, and are not as 
disturbing to local communities. Quotas for the employment of minorities and 
women as faculty members are enforced by the granting or withholding of 
Federal funds, either in the form of research contracts or other aid. Universities 
can no longer use a quota system for the admission of minorities to colleges 
and graduate schools. But since their admissions criteria award extra credit 
to applicants belonging to those groups to compensate for lower academic 
achievement, the results are the same. The people punished by being denied 
admission are relatively few and scattered. Unlike the groups getting the pref- 
erences, they cannot coalesce into a political force. 

Nevertheless, the quota system has high and continuous costs. What damage 
will be done to an educational system that does not reward competitive excel- 
lence among teachers or students, and what the qualitative effect will be on 
the nation at large, cannot be precisely assessed, but that. they will be serious 
seems inescapable. Oscar Handlin, the Pulitzer Prize-winning historian who 
is now director of the Harvard University library, foresees “at least the possi- 
. bility of a vast deterioration of competence in tasks vital to all.” The toll of 
such policies may be paid 10 years from now—by patients seeking good 
medical care, for example: 

But in a twist that would delight the future historian searching for perverse 
consequences, preferential treatment may also hurt the groups it is intended to 
favor. Thomas Sowell argues that it stigmatizes blacks and encourages the 
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How Blacks Think They're Doing 


Black Americans think they have done pretty well over the past 20 
years, and are generally optimistic about their prospects for the 1980s—but 
they believe government programs favoring blacks will have to continue 
indefinitely. Those are the main results of a survey of black opinion, 
which the Roper Organization conducted for Fortune. The survey, 
carried out by black interviewers calling on households at times when 
most family members were likely to be at home, also found blacks 
reasonably satisfied with their present lives, yet persuaded that enough 
discrimination persists to prevent a fully qualified black from doing as 
well as his white counterpart. 


How satisfied are you wita your life today? 
Very satisfied... .27° 
Somewhat satisfied... .36 % 
Only slightly. ...20°% 
Not at all....15% 


Within those generalities some special apprehensions and some interest- 
ing contradictions show up in the way blacks regard themselves. Predict- 
ably, those who think th2 past 20 years saw the most progress are the 
ones now making the most money. But a surprisingly high proportion— 
more than half—of blacks making $7,000 a year or less also testify that 
things are better. 

When it comes to the reasons they give for the progress, though, apree- 
ment among the various income groups vanishes. More than half of 
those with the lowest incomes attribute the gains to “harder work and 
greater efforts by blacks to overcome their problems.” But as income 
rises, that reason declines in importance. Less than half the blacks who 
make between $7,000 anc $20,000 credit their own efforts for their better- 
ment. Twice as high a prcportion as those in the lower-income group 
think the explanation lies with government legislation and programs 
favoring blacks, such a3 school integration and employment quotas. 
And only a third of those who earn over $20,000 believe that blacks 





view that “black people just don’t have it, and ney will have to be given some- 
thing to have something.” 

At Harvard, 14 percent of the undergraduate student body is made up of mem- 
bers of minority groups, mary admitted by the usual device that makes up for 
lower test scores by giving sp2cial consideration for race. Many of the blacks 
there think that undergraduates and faculty members doubt their academic 
ability. Some also concede that admissions policies which include race as the 
“tipping factor” create questiors in their own minds about the capacities of 
minorities. A remarkable display of sensitivity and insecurity was touched 
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themselves deserve the credit. Those opinions permit the inference that 
the better-paid blacks, who are also the better educated, are most 
afflicted by self-doubt abcut their place in the economy. 


How much progress have blacks made in the past 20 years? 
A great deal... . 27% 
Some... .37% 
A little.. ..23% 


Both those who credit their own efforts for their progress and those 
who credit the government come together in their conviction that pref- 
erential treatment needs to be continued. Four blacks out of five think 
“special government programs for blacks are still badly needed, and prob- 
ably always will be.” Only 15 percent think there should be a cutoff date; 
of that group, more than half think the date should be 20 years or more 
in the future. These opinions suggest the worrisome conclusion that 
government favoritism along racial lines, among its other deficiencies, 
may perpetuate dependency. 


-Jf all racial discrimination ended... 
blacks could make 
it on their own. ...27% 
some special help would 
still be needed... .68% 

Substantial numbers of blacks also think they are still being held 
back by racial discrimination. They believe that they cannot move around 
in society, or upward in the economy, with the same freedom as whites. 
Generally, blacks would prefer to work with whites, and to live and 
bring up their children in mixed neighborhoods, rather than maintain 
separate communities. They see an improving economy as their greatest 
hope, but they think their future is up to them: their own ability to take 
advantage of opportunity will be important to their success in the 1980s. 
And for all the value that they put on government help for themselves, 
they would rather see the government help all poor Americans than 
concentrate on blacks alone. i 





off recently when a draft report on admissions at Harvard started speculation 
about the academic achievement of blacks. The Harvard-Radcliffe Black 
Students Association protested that the report was “especially damaging be- 
cause it questions our academic ability, our right to be here.” Some black 
students at Harvard genuinely meet the university’s academic standards. The 
rest perform well enough to gain admission to other good universities on 
academic merit. It would. seem more sensible to allow that natural process 
to work, and to keep Harvard dedicated to excellence, and only that. 

Just as Americans insist on freedom to decide where their children are 
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educated, so they insist on defending the character of the place they choose to- 
live. Many suburban communities in the U.S. are almost entirely white. But 
governmental efforts to achieve racial balance-in those communities by chang- 
ing housing patterns overlook a lot of economic realities, and by hitting people 
literally right where they live, stiz resistance that will not be overcome. A 
longstanding policy of the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
and the source of a lot of grief, encouraged the construction of Federally sub- 
sidized housing outside low-incom2—for which read black—areas. But to 
transplant poor blacks into better neighborhoods in order to get a more equal 
racial mix was only an egalitarian dream, and was often fought off by whites, 
who felt they were being invaded. More recently, middle-class blacks, who 
have themselves moved into those white communities, have resisted the influx 
of poor blacks in much the same way whites did. Meanwhile, the poor have 
stayed where they were. i 

Now HUD, ofall institutions, may be having an attack of good sense. In a 
change of emphasis, it has become more lenient in allowing large cities to 
build Federally subsidized housir.g in poor black neighborhoods. Black politi- 
cians seeking to keep together their constituencies may have brought about 
the change, and some surely support it. William Clay, a black Congressman 
from St. Louis, says that the new policy will preserve “the only power base. that 
blacks have.” While HUD’s missicnaries deny it, the new policy shakes down 
to an admission that efforts to accomplish desegregation through public 
housing have failed. It may alsc mark the beginning of a run at the simpler 
task, which is hard enough, of helping the poor to get better homes. Housing 
integration has to depend on ecuality of income. Such integration is already 
visible in cities like Detroit, where some black and white workers who make 
the same hourly wages live side ty side in newer housing projects. 

New configurations of thougat about equality are nowhere more needed 
than in the field of employmen=. There, the true nature and meaning of im- 
provements for blacks either is not understood or for political reasons is 
denied. And government efforts are now largely misdirected. 

Few groups have risen economically as rapidly as American blacks have in 
the past 15 years, although in sur heap-ashes-on-our-head mood our society 
has not congratulated itself much for the gains. A lot of social discrimination 
persists. But economically, discr:mination seems no longer of major significance. 
Since the passage of the civil rights acts, the income of black families headed 
by males has been gaining on white income, and is now at 80 percent of parity. 
About 59 percent of black families are in that category. Studies done at the 
National Bureau of Economic Research by Richard Freeman, a leading labor 
economist, show that for blacks who came to the labor market after 1964, 
what Freeman calls “the traditional large negative impact of race on economic 
status” has now greatly diminished. | 


Good News in the Pipeline 
Education seems to be the proved means to equal reward. In 1978, for 


example, the average earnings of black male high-school graduates age 18 to 
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24 were 76 percent of similarly positioned whites. But black male college gradu- 
-ates age 25 to 29 in 1978 made more than whites of similar age and education. 
Black women as a group now make as much as white women do, although 
both still make less than men in comparable jobs. In 1978, black female college 
graduates had earnings just about the same as their white counterparts. 

Since blacks in college now make up 11 percent of total undergraduates—a 
proportion that almost exactly equals the black proportion of the total popula- 
tion—the process of uplifting is going to continue. Also, the fears that the gains 
made in the 1960s would be washed away by the first economic downturn 
have proved groundless: Freeman says that “the gains did not erode during 
the severe recession of the mid-1970s.”” The inescapable conclusion is that 
blacks as a community have now entered the mainstream of American eco- 
nomic life. 

Overall numbers, however, do not say mach about the quality of , black 
employment. The number of black (and women) executives remains relatively 
small. At the other end of the scale, many groups of working blacks still feel 
the punishing effects of past discrimination. Thirty-one percent of all the 
families below the poverty level in the U.S. are black. Older black males earn 
much less than whites, and remain locked into lower-status jobs. Research 
by economist Robert Hall of Stanford University, shows that such jobs are 
not especially impermaneni or insecure: they last just as long as the ones held 
by whites. But they remain, Hall says, “worse in just about every other dimen- 
sion.” As a result, older black males have been withdrawing from the work 
force for the past 25 years; some have gone on welfare. Their withdrawal from 
productive work hurts the economy and leaves a residue of discontent. The 
dwindling number of blue-collar jobs probably makes the situation of those 
older blacks irreversible. But time will correct the condition: the pattern 
presumably will not be repeated when the young, well-educated groups with 
higher occupational status replace older blacks. 

It is impossible to determine how much of that economic progress can be 
attributed to the government’s affirmative action programs. So many factors 
enter into job-market decisions that no single one can be isolated and assessed 
precisely. But the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance Programs, and the Civil Rights Division of | 
the Justice Department have made the hiring and promotion of blacks man- 
datory throughout American industry. Their requirements, rigorously en- 
forced by legal action, have helped blacks into better jobs. Certainly employers 
everywhere have been sensitized to the penalties attached to yesterday’s dis- 
crimination, and are more diligent than they used to be in seeking blacks and 
women to hire. Such awareness of social needs is one of the beneficial results 
of the egalitarian revolution, and it should endure. 

Those programs, however, have had effects within the black community 
that some leading black academics view as divisive and malign. Thomas Sowell 
argues that affirmative action “creates a special demand for the advanced 
black with a track record, and a decrease in demand for the average, less quali- 
fied black,” because some employers, forced to hire blacks and knowing that 
to fire them or not to promote them would be very costly, select the best quali- 
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fied and won’t take a chance on the others. And William J. Wilson, a black 
author and head of the sociology department at the University of Chicago, 
contends that affirmative action has benefited mainly “the more talented 
black” with enough education to hold a white-collar job in the expanding 
service sector of the economy. In that way, Wilson Says, affirmative action has 
unintentionally contributed to the “growing economic class divisions within 
the black community.” 


A Time to Stop 


AS we regroup for the tests of the 1980s, affirmative action programs ought 
to be reconsidered. They have done their job for large portions of the black 
community, which are now competent enough to make it on their own. If 
Thomas Sowell is right, the programs are now inflicting positive harm on 
blacks. They also require too much government intrusion and coercion, and 
their cost in democratic values is high. 

Most blacks, however, very mush want the government programs to continue 
(see the box on pages 16-17). Mary white managers and liberal politicians agree, 
on the theory that abrupt dismantling of government mandated affirmative 
action would remove pressure for continued progress in hiring blacks. Still, 
a strong case emerges for beginning to phase out the numbers game of quotas. 

What is especially troublesome to William Wilson is that governmental 
and private resources are being wasted in the fight against racial discrimina- 
tion, whose economic effects aze so rapidly diminishing. Instead, those re- 
sources should be concentrated more on helping poor blacks. For decades, 
structural changes in the economy have twisted the demand for labor away 
‘from semiskilled and unskilled jobs. The shifts, Wilson says, “have racial 
significance not in their origins but in their consequences.” They have left 
behind a black underclass caught in the familiar ghetto pathology of poor 
education, high unemployment, illegitimacy, family instability, and high rates 
of crime and drug addiction. And with the withdrawal of older black males 
and the increase in the number of splintered black families headed by females, 
the condition is getting worse. 

This pathology, according to Wilson, is now more a function of economics 
than discrimination. Welfare can't cure it; it isn’t going to do much more for 
those in the ghetto than it does now because even to lift welfare levels would 
only spread too much money around for too little direct benefit to ghetto 
residents. Nor have those costly public service jobs paid for by CETA reached 
the underclass, which never seems to get or keep them. Perhaps most dis- 
couraging, even a rising economy may not help much. Research by Bernard 
Gifford and Ronald Choy at the Russell Sage Foundation shows that the condi- 
tion of poor families headed ty women, and especially those headed by black 
women, is not much improved ty economic growth. 


Changing Place, Changing People 

Then what is to be done? Some general truths about the real nature of the 
ghettos may offer some clues. Ghettos are not fenced-off stretches of terrain - 
in which growing numbers of people are imprisoned. Especially at the perim- 
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eters, ghetto geography is in flux: in Los Angeles, for example, low-income, 
crowded areas with poor housing and high crime rates pop up unexpectedly 
amid middle-class neighborhoods, sometimes many miles apart. Ghettos crawl 
around in Boston and Newark, too. 

Like the geography, the population also changes. On balance, central ghettos 
in large cities.seem to be losing population. The “central ward” of Newark is 
only a bit more than half as populous as it was 20 years ago. What immi- 
` gration there is—a flow of people from the Caribbean into New York City, 
for example—is more than balanced by the outward bound. Young people 
- especially are on the move, sometimes to the suburbs, sometimes to deteriorat- 
ing areas of other cities. Despite those horrendous unemployment figures for 
teenage blacks, which include youths in school looking for work, most black 
teenagers get a tochold in the job market, move up, and move out. Bernard 
Anderson, director of sociel science at the Rockefeller Foundation, figures — 
that hard-core, unemployable black teenagers number around half a million, 
6.4 percent of the nation’s total of 7.8 million jobless. Staying behind in the 
ghetto are the old, the extremely poor, and those who have found lucrative 
work as pimps, pushers, and muggers. 

An understanding that the ghetto is a moving, changing organism may help 
in the hard job of designing remedies. Despite the fact that the idea is now 
eagerly put forward by droves of sociologists formerly associated with out- 
sized failures, some merit may indeed lie in the “targeted” approach—limited 
and carefully tested local programs, financed by government or private enter- 
prise, aimed at specifically identified groups. Among these approaches: 

e “Supported Work,” a program funded jointly by the Ford Foundation and 
the Department of Labor, provided some 3,000 volunteer participants from 
among the hard-core unemployed with useful “transitional” work, done with 
sympathetic assistance from supervisors instead of under real labor-market 
conditions. The carefully monitored results showed that after an average stay 
of nine months, a high percentage of welfare mothers made the transition to 
permanent jobs. Results were less good for ex-criminals and drug addicts. 
Young delinquents and dropouts were not helped. 

e To find and build on whatever strengths already exist within the ghetto 
may have some promise. Wilson Carey McWilliams, a formidable scholar at 
Rutgers and a leading egalitarian, thinks that more constructive work could | 
be done with churches, day-care centers, and other ghetto institutions. Mitchell 
Sviridoff, just retiring as vice president of the Ford Foundation, observes that 
“in every minority community are some strong women whose own kids quickly 
go on an upwardly mobile path.” In New York’s Bedford-Stuyvesant and 
in Harlem, the Foundation is locating such women and assisting them in efforts 
they have initiated to help young mothers take care of themselves and their 
children. 

e The plan for “enterprise zones” proposed by Representatives Jack Kemp 
and-Robert Garcia offers a wide variety of tax reductions for small businesses 
starting up in inner cities. Independent research by David Birch of MIT sup- - 
ports the idea, since it verifies that businesses with 20 or fewer employees are 
the largest generators of new jobs in the U.S., accounting for 66 percent of net 
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The Wicening Social Chasm | 


‘How blacks and whites get along in ordinary social relationships is an 
area only indirectly touchec’ by law and public policy. The following report 
is by Roger Wilkins, a black Jawyer and journalist who has been an acute 
observer of interracial matiers; he is Cae an associate editor of ae 
Washington Star. 


A prominent white Weshington lawyer gave a party at his spacious 
home in the fashionable V/esley Heights section of the capital not long 
ago, and a black guest was stunned when he walked into the drawing 
room. Although most of the people in the room were white, there was 
also a sizable minority of black faces. There were, for example, the black 
Congresswoman from Mlirois, the columnist from the Washington Post, 
the beautiful deputy assistant attorney general, and a man who had 
left the State Department’s protocol office to become a rich liquor distri- 
butor in the city. 

The arriving black gues: turned to his wife and said, “This looks like 
a sixties party.” She laughed and agreed. But both quickly realized that 
there was a difference. This party had a specific purpose: to introduce 
the principal of a new schocl for blacks in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
The sixties parties had nc specific purpose. They were just parties that 
people went to. Now in the great metropolitan centers, when blacks 

and whites gather in substantial numbers, there is usually a commercial, 
political, or public reasor. When there are just parties that people go 
to, by and large, they are black parties or white parties, but not mixed 
parties. 

In the sixties, a lot of people in the circles I move in felt that a new 
world was opening up. Scm2 whites responded to the thrust of the civil 
rights movement in an open and searching fashion. They were alive to 
the moral and social currents in the country and anxious to open their 
lives to the strangers who were calling for a new and better America. 
Some surely were also trving to ease a bit of guilt and to demonstrate - 
to themselves that they were not like Bull Connor and the other Southern 
racists. 

- Blacks rushed into these social relationships, in part to help create a 
new society in which black people and white people could deal with 
‘each other on an equal and friendly basis. It was a new and heady idea. 
And, as with the whites, there was an underside. Blacks had been taught 





new jobs. On the other hand, th> population of inner cities is dwindling, people 
who live there do not necessarily spend their money in shops owned by ghetto 
residents, and even small businesses might need markets larger than their 
immediate neighborhoods. And the Small Business Administration’s efforts 
to favor minority-run businesses have been riddled with failures and scandals. 
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in thousands of ways by American culture that what was white was 
good: that to be touched and graced by white people was to, be raised 
above the ordinary mass of black people, whom, on one level, you had 
learned to despise. And, of course, there was the thrill of newness on 
both sides. 


Friction on the Job 


Then things changed, as fashions do in America. After the outbursts 
following Martin Luther King, Jr.’s death, the riots stopped. Blacks 
were no longer frightening or chic. There began to be new passions: 
about Vietnam, about women, and about gays. 

On the black side something else interesting was kappen Young 
professionals who were of college age or just a little older during the 
black-consciousness movement in the late sixties came to adulthood 
feeling indifferent about white people. Because they work in a more 
integrated society than any blacks in the history of the country, they 
know more about white people than any earlier generation. Across a 
broad spectrum, they seem to have concluded that working relation- 
ships with whites are enough. In their leisure time, they generally prefer 
the company of people who share their own deep and troubling American 
experiences and insights. 

This black attitude stems in part from the fact that life in the newly 
integrated workplace is fraught with -more racial friction than most 
white Americans understand or acknowledge. When it comes to socializ- 
ing, blacks don’t want to face the same stressful situations they encounter 
on the job. In addition, because life in America is so much harder for 
blacks—even successful ones—than white Americans understand, social 
time is also nurturing time for blacks. The vast majority of American 
whites are not natural nurturers of American blacks. Social time is 
rejuvenating time, and whites generally don’t help too much with that. 

Finally, a few young white people report now that they observe among 
their peers a rising level of overt racism. They say they hear, for example, 
jokes and comments that would have been beyond the bounds of polite 
comment a few years ago. 

Thus, while old friends continue to see each other, the social chasm, 
though not nearly so large as it was in the fifties, is far larger than it was 
in the sixties when some Americans, both black and white, believed we 
were heading rapidly toward an integrated society. 





But at least the enterprise-zone plan does not require Treasury funds, and 
might be worth a try somewhere. 

e A lower minimum wage for teenagers might make it easter for some of 
them to find work. But Bernard Anderson of the Rockefeller Foundation 
would prefer to use tax credits for employers who hire disadvantaged young 
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people. He believes savings to employers would be greater that way, and those 
most in need would be most helped. 

e In some cities, corporations and foundations have “adopted” ghetto 
schools, to improve both the physical plant and the quality of teaching. The 
Victoria Foundation in Newark has saved and improved a couple of schools 
that would otherwise have closed. 

Ten years ago in The Unheayenly City Edward Banfield argued that the 
ghetto underclass represented such a complex skein of problems.so little under- 
stood that nothing could be dore about them. The experience of the past 
decade adds force to that. argument. Still, the ghetto underclass contributes 
far out of proportion to its numbers to crime rates, drug addiction, and social 
disturbance, and ghetto lives are getting worse. While every society has run- 
ning sores it has to live with, the ghetto remains such an affront to America’s 
. ideals that a continuing effort has to be made to find ways of mitigating its 
conditions, wherever possible with private and not government agencies 
delivering the services. 

Because of the heritage of slavery, blacks have been at center stage in the 
modern egalitarian movement. But other groups also have an important part 
of the action. The progress of zhe women’s movement seems roughly to have 
paralleled that of blacks in economic terms. Women’s earnings still lag behind 
those of men, but that they have not lost ground despite the enormous numbers 
of women who have joined the work force in the past 10 years is a clear sign 
of strong demand. Married women who work can count on their husbands 
to be their advocates in the drive for equal pay. Women’s earnings and their 
occupational status have been rising with their educational levels for the past 
20 years, and as with blacks that trend will continue: more women than men 
are now in college. Some inequalities have to persist: no way has been found 
to protect women from the inequality of childbirth. But equality does not 
have to mean equivalence. 


An American Enemy 


Although different in their ozigins, the cultures of their several homelands, 
and their economic backgrounds, Hispanic Americans also play a role in the 
movement toward equality. They are unified by their language, and use their 
growing political strength to press their claim to preferential treatment. 
Hispanics in the U.S. face the traditional difficulties that have confronted im- 
migrant groups in the past, and have a chance to move up in American society 
and ultimately to be absorbed into American life. But that progress could be 
slowed by their insistence on the use of their native language and on their 
separate national identity. 

In American history, equality has been a cyclical value. Freedom got primacy 
in the early years of the Republic. Equality ascended during the terms of 
Andrew Jackson, and again during and after the Civil War. Speaking of the 
black man, Abraham Lincoln said that “in the right to eat the bread,- without 
leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal... and the 
equal of every living man.” After Reconstruction, blacks were made inferior 
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- once more. As they flowed north before World War II, their color was their 
punishment: they were first used as scabs and strikebreakers. But bigotry was 
- an American enemy in World War II; its sight at home became offensive; in 
the 1950s and 1960s it was legally fought and then legally banished. No serious 
effort is being made today—and none should be—to undermine these legal 
protections. 28 ' 

In the 1970s, however, the egalitarian thrust went too far. Its meaning 
became too muddled, its costs too high, its supporters too militant. And the 
movement has alarming intellectual underpinnings. John Rawls, a professor 
of philosophy at Harvard whose monumental A Theory of Justice is the current 
Bible of egalitarians, argues that economic inequalities are an acceptable 
part of the social order only if they have the effect of benefiting society’s least- 
favored members. According to Rawls, individual intelligence and willingness 
to work do not merit any special rewards. People who possess those qualities 
were just lucky when God’s big distribution, which Rawls calls “the natural 
lottery,” was held. Behind Rawls’s theories lies the view that whatever talent 
and ability can produce should flow to a common pool, there to be portioned 
out in accordance with the government’s ideas of justice. That threat has its 
force among intellectuals. Yet today the threat remains theoretical, not practical. 

On a more practical level, egalitarians have neglected the truth that equality 
must live in tension with other ‘values just as cherished. Now, without over- 
reacting and subordinating equality too much, we need to restore the balance 
in our values, as we have so many times before. That will be a complicated 
pursuit, to be undertaken with the understanding that perfect balance—pre- 
cisely the proper measure of equality for every American—-can never be 
achieved. | o 
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THE DEATH OF KEYNES: SUPPLY- SIDE 
~ECONOMICS 


By Tom Bethell 


The new supply-side theory which appeared in © 
response to a growing imbalance between produc- 
tion and consumption, concludes the author, is 
not only sound in theory but is also politically 
feasible. Tom Bethell is a young British journalist 
and Washington editor of Harper’s magazine. 
He not only explains the fresh approach to supply- 
side economics but says something that is new 
and quite marvelous. 


dropped Samuelson’s uncomfortably heavy textbook in my lap and 

instructed me to return the following week, having written an essay 
entitled “What is Money?” Samuelson turned out not to be very illuminating 
on the subject, I felt. For further enlightenment, I examined the few coins in 
my pocket, but with the gnawing suspicion that my tutor had something rather 
more abstract in mind—otherwise, what was I doing at a university? 

Then I attended an economics lecture, my first and I fear my last. I sat in 
the midst of a crowd of scruffy freshmen, and we were straightaway introduced 
to the mysteries of national income. My own income, I knew, was zero, as no 
doubt was that of most of my fellow students. Apparently national income was 
everyone’s income added up: a summation leading to yet another abstraction— 
an aggregation, precariously computed and seemingly irrelevant, but for some 
reason of tremendous importance to Oxford dons. I remember learning at this 
lecture that unpaid housewives unjustly depress the national income figures. 
What about unpaid students, I wondered. 

It was no good. I couldn’t understand it at all. A week later I abandoned 
my career in economics; rats running around in mazes seemed to promise more 
in the way of human interest. I never did fully unravel the mysteries of money, 
which remains true to this day. . | 

Twenty years later exactly  -eturned to Oxford, inquired at the porter’s 
lodge, learned that my old economics tutor was still in residence, and decided 
to look him up. I murmured an apology for the brevity of my encounter with 
the dismal science. He waved that aside and offered sherry. Glass in hand, 
I asked him how he felt about the Laffer Curve. Clearly it was an uneasy 
moment for him. He was not familiar with the concept. With some prompting 
he made a creditable recovery, but I felt he would have been more comfortable 
discussing the vagaries of natioral income. As I looked out of the mullioned 


M’ economics education began 21 years ago at Oxford, when my tutor 
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windows, I confess, thoughts of ivied towers crossed my mind. I had a suspicion 
that I might have been keeping up with the dismal developments a little more 
enthusiastically than the professor. 

As it happens, the contrast between national income statistics and the Laffer 
Curve is an appropriate point to begin a discussion of recent developments in 
economics. The study of nationwide statistical aggregates is called macro- 
economics. The study of the incentives and disincentives facing the individual, 
or firm, is called microeconomics. The Laffer Curve, a graphical representation 
of the disincentives created by high tax rates, is one element of a brand-new 
theory called supply-side economics. Its recent emergence in the public 
consciousness—signaling the beginnings of a return to micro, or classical, 
economics, and a turning away from macro, or Keynesian, economics—is 
no doubt the most important development in economic theory in the past 25 
years. l 

Paul Samuelson, Keynesian devotee and macro-man to the last, doesn’t 
like this development one little bit. He recently y referred to “Washington hot-air 
about ‘supply-side economics.” ”. But Milton Friedman, the well-known 
monetarist, television star, and author of the bestselling Free to Choose, whose 
column in Newsweek first demonstrated to me that intelligible writing about 
economics was not impossible, seems to be endorsing aspects of the theory 
after some initial reluctance. . 

Macro- and microeconomics are so different that they almost qualify as 
separate disciplines. The summation of figures entailed by macro reduces 
economics to a task for statisticians and computers. In the study of averages, 
' reality is excluded. A rich man and poor man, added together and divided by 
two, yield an average man. When half the people in a country enjoy incentives 
to work harder (thus becoming richer), and half are discouraged from working 
(so staying poor, or becoming poorer), the very notion of incentive disappears 
from view behind the great clumps and thickets of national income and GNP. 

Microeconomics is closer to real life. But because it deals with such un- 
measurable qualities as motive, desire, aspiration, and expectation, it does not 
easily lend itself to quantification. Statisticians will therefore be unenthu- 
siastic about a return to micrc; as will academic economists in general, because 
it cannot be so easily shaped into a “model,” complete with inputs, outputs, 
fine tuning, computer printouts, and forecasts, all of seeming mathematical 
precision. Such analysis alweys depends on the assumption that the future 
will be like the past. It is precisely such static analysis that supply-side econo- 
mists wish to overthrow. After incentives have been changed, they argue, it is 
erroneous to believe that the future will be like the past. (This is the fundamental: 
mistake that is routinely made by U.S. Treasury forecasts.) 

The conversion of economics into a nationwide survey of digits is a com- 
paratively recent development. There are no national income statistics or any- 
thing of that nature in The Wealth of Nations (1776) by Adam Smith. But 
John Maynard Keynes’s General Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money 
(1936) reads in part like a treatise in algebra. 

“Keynes constantly goes wrong,” Henry Hazlitt wrote in a great book, 
The Failure of the New Economics, “because he chronically thinks in terms of 
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averages and aggregates that ccaceal the very causal relations he is trying 
to study. This aggregate, in-bloc=, or lump thinking is the exact opposite of 
economic analysis. Its recent prevalence, largely under Keynes’s influence, 
represents a serious retrogression in economic thought.” Hazlitt was right on 
target, but his book, which left nct one stone of the Keynesian edifice standing- 
upon another, had the misfortune of being published in the heyday of Keynes- 
janism (1959). | E 

The propensity to study aggrezates is a curious one, and it may have been a 
quirk of the times. Only a few years before Keynes’s General Theory appeared, 
Sir R.A. Fisher, a. contemporar7 of Keynes’s at Cambridge, published The 
Genetical Theory of Natural Selection, which studied not organisms but the 
statistical tendencies of aggregates of organisms, as determined by mathematical 
deduction. (A given page of this book looks much like a page of Keynes.) 


KEYNES 
A Man Hostile to Capitalism . 


Those were the glory days of science—before the atom bomb. To share in 
the immense prestige of science, many disciplines were eager to please by dem- 
onstrating that they too could essume scientific guise. The tendency has by 
no means disappeared, of cours (particularly in the pitiful realm of “social 
science”), but it may be on the wane. 

The other great bonus provide 1 by aggregate economics was that it permitted 
ideology to lurk undetected behiri all those mathematical symbols. It is amusing 
to read, at the outset of a covertl7 politicized chapter of Samuelson’s Economics, 


. for example, that “the [Keyne-ian] income analysis here described is itself 


neutral: it can be used as well tœ defend private enterprise as to limit it... .” 
(But mainly to attack it, he should have added.) l 

In the old days, economics wes accurately described as “political economy.” 
Since Keynes it has masqueraded-as a science studied by apolitical technicians. 
“Nobody here but us. compute- programers,” we were given to understand 
whenever we dared open the door to the economics lab. (But let us at least 
doff our caps to J.K. Galbraitk, who has straightforwardly conceded that his 
analysis of the political econany was socialist.) 

Although Keynesian analysis Jooks objective, as it is intended to, it is worth 
recalling that Keynes was persmally hostile toward capitalism (although he 
personally did nicely out of it), and his theory demonstrating “mathematically” 
that new government spending »-ograms were the solution to existing problems 
was. immediately embraced by zhe left. 

The point here is not merely that the left likes the government to spend 
as much of the people’s money ıs possible (although obviously it does). Perhaps 
more important, the left strorgly dislikes any suggestion that economics 
should be discussed in terms cz incentives, rewards, and penalties. 

This is because the central jeature of left-wing ideology is the belief: that 
people are capable of transcencing self-interest in their lives. This in turn leads 
to the belief that people work. not for profit, not for enrichment, but for the 


‘good of the collective. Therefwre, the new economic model that Keynes pro- 
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vided, in which the individual really does disappear, to be replaced by collective 
statistics embracing a whole nation, was bound to have enormous appeal for 
the left. . | 

That is why the appearance of supply-side economics is of such importance. 
It restores the individual to the center of the economic universe, thus forcing 
left-wing economists to face up to the matter. of incentives, which they could 
so easily evade while pondering aggregate demand. Hardly surprising, therefore, 
that such leftish economists as Lester Thurow and Hobart Rowen of the 
Washington Post have expressed no enthusiasm for supply-side theory. 

The discrediting of a theory, whether in science or economics, must necessarily 
await the arrival of an alternative hypothesis. Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection, for example, exposed in recent years as devoid of meaning because of 
its circular nature, survives in practice for lack of a rival. Keynesianism survived 
Hazlitt’s analysis because there was at the time naught to replace it. But now 
that supply-side theory is with us, Keynesian theory is under sustained attack. 
(As we shall see, Keynesian practice flourishes.) What, then, are the key elements 
(and errors) of Keynes’s theory? 

Surveying the depressed Western economies of the 1930s, Keynes concluded 
that the problem was a shortage of demand. He meant, of course, aggregate, 
overall demand. He reasoned that this was brought about by an excess of 
saving. (Keynes had an animus against thrift, which he derided by attributing 
it to “pride and avarice,” among other motives.) 

If people save too much, then clearly they don’t spend enough. Keynes recog- 
nized, however, that when savings pile up in bank accounts, those who wish to 
borrow these savings in order to invest them will benefit from low interest rates. 
Thus Keynes’s argument that savings were excessive depended crucially upon 
the further demonstration that these savings were not leading to additional 
investment through the mechanism of interest rates. 

In fact, they were not. Investment lagged. Savings were not borrowed even 
though the interest rate dropped as low as 1 percent in the mid-thirties. Keynes 
therefore argued, with apparent legitimacy, that the government should come to 
the rescue of the economy and do what individuals refused to do; it should spend 
their money for them. The government bonds that would have to be issued to 
keep the budgetary books in balance would absorb private savings. 

This rationale for government expansion received immediate and widespread 
academic endorsement, much of which survives to this day. Governments would 
henceforth need lots of economic advice, and that would mean academic advice. 
By contrast, free-market economists are forever talking themselves out of a job. 
(This was first pointed out to me several years ago by Barry Bosworth, then 
considered to be the Brookings Institution’s house conservative. He later went 
to work for President Carter’s Council on Wage and Price Stability and some- 
where along the line was converted to wage and price controls as the answer to 
inflation.) 

Lately, however, one or two economists have pointed out the crucial error in 
the Keynesian argument. Investment lagged in the 1930s not because of excessive 
saving, but because interest rates were very high in real terms. Deflation is the 
key to this mystery, and Keynes never quite grasped it. The price level, in both 
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` Britain and the U.S., was falling ~ear after year. (One reason was that Britain 
had made the mistake of returningto the gold standard after World War I at the 
prewar gold-price level—that is, ~vithout allowing for the intervening wartime 
inflation. The gold-price mechan&m then pulled all prices down toward their 
prewar level.) 
If you borrow $100 at 5 percent and the following year prices are 10 percent 
lower, you are in reality paying ar. ir terest rate of 15 percent. Since interest rates 
cannot fall below zero—as Keyne~ does acknowledge en passant in The General 
Theory—it follows that a downwad adjustment of interest rates cannot beyond a 
certain point compensate for deflafo. in the same way that an upward adjustment 
of interest rates can compensate jcr inflation. We see here a crucial asymmetry 
between inflation and deflation. 


DEPRESSION 
The Smoot-Hawley Analysis _ 


In short, .Keynes failed to grasp the distinction between real and nominal 
interest rates. The problem was mo< an “‘excess of saving” at all, but very high ` 
real interest rates, “equivalent to 10minal rates of 30 percent at today’s rate of 
inflation,” as Alan Reynolds pointed out in National Review, November 9, 1979.. 
Reynolds, vice president of research at the First National Bank of Chicago, was 
perhaps the first to stress this poi-t about real interest rates deterring investment 
in the Depression. 

Moreover, as Jude Wanniski has convincingly shown in The Way the World 
Works (a rare volume, in that it Onveys a nondismal view of the nonscience), 
the Depression and subsequent «leflation was brought about not by an over- 
indulgent prosperity or by overproduction but by the erection of destructive 
barriers to trade in the form of th- Smoot-Hawley tariff act,. resulting in a sharp 
contraction of world commerce. 

Further, the argument is now heard that ee theory is doomed in 
practice because the “managem-:nt” of demand—giving spending money to 
some people, whether in the polit- guise of government jobs or directly as trans- 
fer payments and welfare, and then borrowing the necessary funds from savers— 
is at best a zero-sum exercise, rexalting in no addition to aggregate demand. In 
practice it is worse than this, condemning a whole recipient class to lives of 
consumption. Production being erduous, it is almost never achieved by people 
who are given money whether tLey produce or not. (A view that once again 
accepts the idea that people are moved to effort by incentives, not the collective 
good.) This is the modern afflicticn of the welfare culture, Third World foreign- 
aid recipients, and—often—the hereditary rich. 

Keynes set an appalling intell-ctual precedent when he argued that if only 
consumers would spend more, tLen the productive would respond by making 
more. He thus reversed logic, truh, and the order of the universe. It has been a 
great comfort, of course, for government employee unions and the tax-recipient 
class generally to believe that in sponse to their demands for higher payments, 
factory workers will toil away ev-n harder. But this is hardly the way the world 
works. “Supply” seems to have keen taken completely for granted in Keynes’s 
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day, as it has been until recently. In the intervening years, however, government 
has grown so huge, regulations so complex, tax rates so high and effective at 
such moderate income levels that the supply of goods and services now trails 
way behind the demand for them; which is another way of describing inflation. 


LAFFER’S CURVE 
Supply Doesn’t Equal Demand 


The new supply-side thecry appeared in response to this growing imbalance 
between production and consumption. A number of economists contributed to 
the new theory, although Arthur Laffer has received most of the credit, touching 
off (I gather) schisms and priority disputes. So let us acknowledge, in no parti- 
cular order, the efforts of: Paul Craig Roberts, Norman Ture, Michael Evans, 
Alan Reynolds, Robert Mundell, in addition to Laffer’s Boswell, Jude Wanniski. 

The essential argument of supply-side theory is that adding to supply, unlike 
adding to demand, is not a zero-sum task. In order to make something—let us 
say something that will later be valued at $100—a producer does not need to be 
given any money. Instead, he has to be given an incentive—an intangible. 
Consumption, on the other hand, really is zero-sum. If a policymaker tries to 
stimulate demand by giving someone $100, then he must either take the money 
away from someone else, or suffer the Federal Reserve Bank to print it, thus 
marginally devaluing everyone else’s money. Supply and demand are therefore 
far from being symmetrical, although supply and demand curves in textbooks 
mistakenly suggest that that is exactly what they are. They differ in this crucial 
respect: things are consumed with cash—but made with effort. 

This is the point that Lester Thurow fails to grasp in his recent book The 
Zero-Sum Society, in which he makes a kind of last-ditch appeal for continued 
and expanded government control of the economy. Thurow denies supply-side 
theory by arguing that additions to supply can only come at the expense of 
consumption. The spending constituencies will therefore not allow changes in 
government policy favoring the redirecting of the economy toward greater 
production. 

Like so many other economic commentators today, Thurow has failed to 
grasp the first principle of supply-side theory, which can be simply stated as 
follows: tax rates are one thing, tax revenues are another. If you believe that 
cutting a high tax rate results in a large revenue loss, then you are precisely 
thinking in static, zero-sum, Thurovian terms. Supply-siders think of high tax 
rates as potential barriers to commerce, not as revenue-collecting devices. In 
fact, high tax rates collect tiny revenues, and Laffer’s Curve graphically makes 
the point that a 100 percent tax rate will collect no revenue. People are not 
prepared to work entirely for the benefit of the government. Naturally, left- 
wingers don’t like that idea, and they have done their best to rebut it. 

They have been brilliantly abetted by journalists who constantly talk of tax 
changes in terms of revenue-—“a tax cut of $30 billion,” for example. This utterly 
misleading formulation should be jeered out of the public prints as soon as 
possible. Tax changes should always be expressed in rates, and the thresholds at 
which they apply; to do otherwise is precisely to posit a static universe in which 
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there is no post-tax-change shift inincentives. High tax rates in fact deter taxable 
economic activity, drive it undezground, or cause it to switch into legal but 

untaxable outlets. Craig Roberts kas expressed the point by saying that a reduc- - 
tion of tax rates increases the “‘priee”’ of leisure and reduces the “price” of work. 

Many well-paid functionaries in Washington, who spend their off-hours 
studying tax-shelter manuals, or edvising their friends to put their money into | 
real estate “because of the tax breaks,” will strenuously deny that “tax cuts” 
are anything other than inflationa-y (by which they mean that they will increase 
the budget deficit). But of course a “tax cut” means a tax-rate reduction, and 
after rates are reduced we inhabt a new world; in which, very possibly, it no 
longer pays to seek tax shelters. 

Milton Friedman has in general been cool toward supply-side theory; perhaps 
not surprisingly considering that arthur Laffer goes around the country telling 
people that “there is a free lunch.” But recently, in one of his Newsweek columns, 
Friedman made a significant concession by pointing out that a reduction of the 
top mcome-tax bracket from the current 70 percent down to 25 percent “would 
have reduced the total ‘tax gener-ted’ for 1977 (the most recent year for which 
the requisite data are available) tv only 13 percent.” 

Friedman went on to argue taat the reduced rates would in fact increase 
revenues because people would izstantly report higher taxable earnings. “There 
is ample leeway for a more thar. 10 percent increase in the taxable income 
reported,” Friedman wrote. “Jus. ask any tax attorney, tax accountant, or tax- 
shelter specialist.” 

Friedman still clings to the debt “that such a cut would spur incentives to 
work, save, and invest enough o offset any possible loss in revenue,” even 
though he has already conceded tnat high tax rates drive people to tax specialists. 
just as surely as high fevers drive people to doctors. This is why Laffer et al are 
confident that a reduction of tex rates would instantly capture new revenue 
(without having to wait for new ‘actories to be built): people would switch out 
of tax shelters and (to some exter) out of the underground economy. 

The truth is that all the major tax-rate reductions in this century have resulted 
in increased revenues. The prob‘=m for the critics is to find one case where this 
has not happened. The most recent illustration has been in Puerto Rico, where, 
under Governor Carlos Romerc Barcelo, income-tax rates have been reduced 
by 15 percent in the last two years. As Representative Jack Kemp (R.,N-Y.) 
pointed out recently on the fioo” of the House, “they found as they reformed 
their tax code and lowered their rates of taxation on all individual taxpayers that 
not only did revenues climb by .3.5 percent but so did the number of people 
filing tax returns.” If the Puerto Rican confirmation of supply-side theory has 
been reported in the U.S. press, + has escaped my attention. 

George Gilder points out, in. his important forthcoming book Wealth and 
Poverty, that the tax change that would do the most by far to stimulate supply is 
a reduction in income-tax rates. His argument is that savings (which above all 
need to be stimulated today) arc taxed twice under current law: first when in- 
come is earned, and then when =1bsequent income (whether interest, dividends, 
or capital gains) is generated by savings. Income-tax-rate cuts would therefore 
- doubly stimulate savings, while seducing consumption. 
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Unfortunately, we have heard a tremendous amount of nonsense from the 
Carter Administration, Congress, and the news media about the need to 
“fashion” tax cuts with extreme caution—a tiny little cut here, a nibble there. 
There is a reluctant recognition that “productivity” must be increased, but the 
idea seems to be that, although productive enterprises should be encouraged, we 
should take extra care to ensure that people aren’t rewarded in any way. That is 
what the reluctant tax-cutters mean when they ‘talk about “targeted” tax cuts. 
But they won’t work, if enacted. “You can’t have a without capitalists,” 
Gilder says. 

This brings us, at last, to the truly dismal state of current economic practice. 
Theory may at last have forced economists, academics, and editorial writers to 
face up to the question of rewards and incentives. Unfortunately, in the halls of 
Congress, not a great deal has changed. Enlightened legislators such as Kemp, 
Dave Stockman of Michigan, Newt Gingrich of Georgia, and Ron Paul of 
Texas (Republicans all) are in short supply. n 

The persistence of Keynesianism, in practice, is easily explicable, because it 
provides a learned-seeming rationale for dcing what legislators have always 
wanted to do—spend other people’s money. The crucial legislative/economic 
nexus consists of income-transfer payments, enabling Congressmen to be re- 
elected by doling out money to a recipient class now almost as large as the donor 
class, Since tax recipients each have one vote, just like tax donors, it is hard to 
see how this is going to end any time soon. 

Lord Keynes is therefore still firmly on his pedestal on Capitol Hill. The 
Congressional Budget Office, presided over by Alice Rivlin, routinely advises | 
the legislators who hired her that added government spending will stimulate the 
economy more than an equivalent reduction in tax revenues: undiluted 
Keynesianism, derived from the “balanced budget multiplier.” This stipulates 
that a dollar spent by the government will “multiply” faster in the economy 
than a dollar spent by you (because you will be ill-advised enough to save 
part of that dollar). , 

It is something of an outrage that, at a time when even economics reporters 
from papers like the New York Times and the Washington Post have begun to 
notice the need for more savings, no newspaper reporter to date (as far as I am 
aware) has bothered to point out in print that the Congressional Budget Office, 
and tax policy generally, persists in regarding saving the way Keynes did in 1936: 
as something quite explicitly to be discouraged. The problem with these reporters 
is that they have been too busy denouncing President-elect Reagan and the 
Kemp-Roth proposal for inccme-tax-rate reduction as “‘simplistic’”’ to pay any 
attention to the theoretical underpinnings of current policy. 


PIPE DREAM 
The Budget-Balancing Act 


The other main superstition that needs to be overcome is the tenacious faith 
in a balanced budget. Keynes was at least imaginative on this point. It is better to 
pay off government debt with bonds than to try capturing added revenues by 
lowering tax-rate thresholds. (Bonds are the equivalent of voluntary taxation and 
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do not constitute a deterrent to :conomic activity in the way that high tax 
rates do.) 

The balanced budget superstition today emanates mostly from old-fashioned 
or cautious conservatives who hare completely failed to grasp one vital point: 
the dynamics of Congress are now such that a call for a balanced budget results 
in one and only one public outcome: increased taxes. (That is why sly liberals— 
e.g., Common Cause—also suppo-t a balanced budget.) 

The Federal budget has the following built-in feature at present: expenditures 
increase automatically (because cf “mandated” adjustments for inflation and 
ever-expanding “entitlements,” >r eligibility for transfer payments); and 
revenues increase automatically (hecause inflation moves people into higher tax 
brackets). 

I don’t think that Herbert Stein and other ardent budget-balancers fully grasp 
the point that Senators and Representatives no longer even have to vote on these 
issues. They can sit in their offices entertaining constituents, and as they sit there 
spending goes up, more people b=ome eligible for larger transfer payments, and 
the revenues to pay for them go up at the same time. But these days spending 
goes up even faster than revenues. Therefore, to call for a balanced budget is to 
call for tax increases. 

The budget-balancers responc at this point that they recommend cutting 
spending, not raising taxes. A fine idea—in theory. If one of these gentlemen 
would present to me his plan fwr electing to the U.S. Senate 25 more Orrin 
Hatches and 25 more Jesse Helmses I might begin to regard the idea of cutting 
spending as something other thar a pipe dream. Unfortunately, it seems that the 
budget-balancers never find the zime to read the Congressional Record, and so 
are unaware of the huge margins by which spending reduction. measures are 
routinely defeated. Within Brita.n’s far more authoritarian parliamentary sys- 
tem, Margaret Thatcher with the best will in the world is finding it nearly 
impossible to cut spending. It wll be far worse here, even in the new, far more 
conservative Congress. 

The supply-side argument is not only sound in theory. It is politically feasible. 
Politicians won’t cut spending, nut they don’t mind cutting taxes—cutting tax 
rates, I should stress. 

If they do cut these rates, ther soveninient revenues will increase, just as they 
always have in the past, and th- budget will begin to move into balance. 

If on the other hand those who demand from the future a nonexistent measure 
of certainty prevail, then economic contraction will persist, inflation will worsen, 
and the general economic deteroration will continue. o 
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Supply-side policies’ in developing countries 
have important implications for developed 
economies. Spurs to investment have aided 
growth but worsened income distribution, 
making the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
' Kenneth P. Jameson is an associate professor 
of economics at the University of Notre Dame. 


t is certainly far from common for an eminent thinker in economics, or in any 

| other discipline, to become a major critic of his own views. More typical is 

a tenacious defense by the author of all aspects of his work, with a realistic 

assessment forthcoming only years after the author has disappeared from the 

scene. It is the more noteworthy, therefore, that in recent years two well-known 
and respected economists have joined the ranks of their own critics. 

The first is the Pakistani development economist, Mahbub ul Haq, now with 
the World Bank, who in the preface to his recent book, describes it as “an 
evolution of ideas over time (in which) I have tried to relate them as honestly as 
I could, including my own mistakes and rediscoveries.” 

A more recent metamorphosis occurred with Michael Evans’s article in 
Chailenge (January/F ebruary, 1980). It began with some chest-thumping for 
having built two of the “big three’ macroeconomic models, then turned to 
mea culpas for having omitted supply-side phenomena, and finally ended with a 
good deal of browbeating of other economists in an effort to persuade them to 
follow this new tack. 

The appearance of two such conversion experiences in such a relatively short 
period is remarkable in itself. Even more impressive, however, is the fact that 
Evans is sounding the supply-side call while Haq’s evolution is away from the 
same and his apology is for having concentrated too much on the supply side as 
an approach to development. To be sure, there are some differences in what is 
meant by supply-side economics in the development context and in the area of 
U.S. public policy, but the similarities are great enough to cause puzzlement 
over the contrasting trajectories of the two economists. 


Reprinted by permission from Challenge, NovemberiDecember 1980. 
Copyright © 1980 by M.E. Sherpe, inc. 
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Such an intellectual tangle des=ves unravelling, and in the process some light 
may be shed on the intellectual fshion of the day, supply-side economics. 


Development Thinking and the Sepply Side 


A survey of the writing on economic development in the postwar period shows 
clearly that the dominant concer— has been the supply side. In other words, how 
can the economy’s output be increased most effectively? Initially, conditions of 
labor surplus were seen as a pocential source of growth in GNP. Sir Arthur 
Lewis’s 1979 Nobel Prize was given in part for his contributions to the analysis of 
the process by which the transfer of surplus labor into more productive employ- 
ment would increase societal outbut. Much subsequent work has examined the 
many factors which can affect tos transfer and its effect on supply. Theodore 
Schultz received his share of the Hobel Prize partly for his critique of the idea of 
labor surplus. But his main contabution was to an understanding of the condi- 
tions of supply in the agricultura sector, with primary concentration on factors 
affecting efficiency and on the contribution of technical change to productivity. 

Other sources of increased sucply also received their due in the development 
literature. Human resource devel pment through education and health was seen 
as a major contributor to growth of output. Entrepreneurship and its nurturance 
were areas of major concern, as vas the question of the need for infrastructure 
to allow efficient production by Lusiness. 

Implicit in all of these questicns was a concern with the saving rate in the 
developing countries. In its crudest form, in the “stages of growth” literature, an 
increase in the saving rate was seen as the motive force for the takeoff into 
development—the sustained increase in per capita GNP. In all models, saving 
was given a central role as the source of the investment funds necessary for 
growth and for the increases in productivity in the economy. Questions of foreign 
aid and foreign investment were -ormulated in the same fashion. 

Of course there was some cor-ern with demand and its management, raising 
the issue of the role of governmeit expenditures and monetary policy. The most 
prolific writing was in the Latin American debate between the monetarists and 
the structuralists. But primary ccnsideration was given to increasing supply. 

Haq’s writings as chief econcnist of the National Planning Commission of 
Pakistan correspond directly tc the overall concern of development thinkers. 
Growth in supply was the goal:-increases in saving were fundamental. And in 
dealing with these questions, Eaq pointed to a linkage between saving and 
income distribution which has Teen a central component of the resulting de- 
velopment debate. He made the argument that economic policy should favor 
entrepreneurs and those-with hèh saving rates—that is, the wealthy—for -this 
would increase saving, investment, and growth. Indeed, his eloquence in this 
regard is notable. 

In a 1963 essay, Haq, the supply-side economist, minces no words in dismiss- 
ing any policy emphasis on “dis ribution and welfare state considerations.” He 
counters that “the best...form of social security is a rapid extension of pro- 
ductive employment opportuniti-s to all through the creation of sufficient capital 
by some. There exists, therefc-e, a functional justification for inequality of 
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income if this raises production for all and not consumption for a few. The 
road to eventual equalities may inevitably lie through initial inequalities.” 

With less overt emphasis on income distribution, this statement could have 
been penned by any self-respecting supply-side economist. For example, Evans 
writes, “Hence, the increase in taxes results in a decline in assets of the rich, | 
which reduces the flow of funds to the banking system.... Eventually this 
reduces capital formation and housing construction.” Elsewhere Evans criticizes 

other models for “their inability to link changes in saving and investment, and 
changes in investment to productivity and economic growth.” 

But Haq is immune to those critiques, and his earlier statements resonate with 
Evans’s. Why then is he quoting them now in his book in order to subject them 
to specific rejection—and at the very time when the U.S. economics profession 
is rushing to embrace his -earlier views? | 

One logical explanation—an incorrect one as it turns out—is that his suggested 
policies failed in Pakistan and in other Third World countries, that supply did 

. hot respond as expected. Let us examine this possible explanation. 


The Record of Growth in the Third World 


A number of efforts have been made to summarize. postwar development per- 
formance in the Third World countries which followed the supply-side approach. 
They range from the studies for the World Bank by David Morawetz to those 
of Bill Warren and John Gurley done from a Marxist perspective. All of the 
studies agree that the policies adopted were successful in attaining the results 
desired: GNP grew, and at rates which were far higher than the historical 
experiences. In most cases the same can be said for GNP per capita. As Warren 
says: “The period. . .has witnessed titanic strides forward in the establishment, 
consolidation and growth of capitalism in the Third World, with corres- 
ponding advances in material welfare ang the development of the productive 
forces.” 

No matter how the data are E postwar growth in output was 
impressive. Even with the OPEC countries excluded, from 1960 to 1974, GNP 
in the Third World grew faster than in the advanced capitalist countries, though 
somewhat more slowly on a per capita basis. A similar comparison with 
Marxian socialist countries favors the Third World as well. Specific Third World 
countries such as the Republic of Korea, Singepore, Brazil, and Taiwan were 
the fastest-growing countries in the world in the same period. In virtually 
every country with time series data on growth rates, there was a marked 
acceleration from the pre-1950s to the 1950s and then again to the 1960s. 
Even Hag’s Pakistan from 1950 to 1976 grew at a very respectable 3.2 percent 
annual rate in terms of GNP per capita. 

This would seein to be proof positive of the effectiveness of supply-side 
economics. The goal of growth was achieved, a whole series of policies were 
developed which would differ from place to place but which were effective in 
attaining that goal. And most important, they dealt primarily with the supply 
side, leaving the demand side as a secondary consideration. This experience 
would seem to support similar efforts in the United States as urged by Evans 
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and others. Why then would Haq reject this very success story and his role in 
it? To understand this we must mzn to the “‘side effects” of such policies. 


A Broader View of the Development Record 


Increases in supply should be taken as a means to an end, in this case the end 
being “development” or an improvement in the level of human welfare in 
a society. While growth often t-ok on many of the attributes of a fetish, most 
economists saw it as desirable for its supposed wider effect of increased access 
to goods such as food, health zare, education, and improved performance in 
other areas such as life expectency, infant mortality, or literacy. 

Dissatisfaction with the supoly-side approach to development originated 
in the realization, based on experience, that the translation of growth rates 
into these ends was not direct that high growth rates did not of necessity 
enhance performance in these more central areas. 

This led Haq to write in 197_: “It is time to stand economic theory on its 
head, since a rising growth rate Is no guarantee against worsening poverty.... 
Divorce between production ard distribution policies is false and dangerous: 
The distribution policies must Ee built into the very pattern and organization. > 
of production.” i 

For Haq, the strategy of growh which had relied on the savings of the wealthy 
as the motor of growth was now unacceptable; the emphasis had to be on 
dealing with poverty and shiftiag the distribution in favor of the poor. The 
record of development showed the need for this reorientation. 

Despite, or as part of, the rapid growth rates in the Third World, the income 
distribution in a large percentaz= of the countries became more skewed toward 
the wealthy. While this had been foreseen, there were two reasons for concern 
over the pattern. The first wax that the inequality showed no tendency to 
reverse itself. The usual assumpf.an was that inequality would show an inverted 
“U” pattern, the Kuznets patte-n, where there was an increase. up to a certain 
level of GNP and then improve-nznt. There is little evidence of such a reversal 
in Third World countries. This undercuts some of the justification for such 
trends. In addition, recent evidence seemed to indicate that there was no close 
link between inequality and growth or, conversely, that growth could occur 
without major increases in the nequality of the income distribution. 

Other aspects of Third Wort ‘performance caused additional doubt about - 
this strategy. Substantial evidence drawn from Africa, and more extensively 
from Asia, indicates that the incidence of absolute poverty, generally measured 
by numbers or percentages of populations below some poverty level, increased 
pari passu with the growth in GNP. Although the evidence is less clear, un- 
employment and underemployment in these countries was also a continuing 
and probably a growing prob-em. Other indicators showed equally mixed 
results. Haq noted that the literaov rate in Pakistan actually fell from 18 percent 
to 15 percent during the 1950-1970 period. Malnutrition continued and in some 
cases grew. Even diseases such as malaria and cholera began a resurgence. 

So at one level, Haq and mary other development economists have rejected 
the single-minded pursuit of suxp_y-side development because of the awareness 
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of the costs which it entails. The increase in supply under the types of policies 
the early Haq advocated came only at the expense of the poor and the powerless, 
as income was redistributed in favor of the rich. The costs now seem too high, 
the type of “development” which occurs too skewed, the loss to the poor, by 
their being left behind or having their situation deteriorate, too great. 

It should be pointed out that the rejection of the simple supply-side policies- 
and their implications for income distribution does not result in an option for 
stagnation. As noted above, there are certain countries like Taiwan, Costa Rica, 
or Singapore which were able to attain relatively high growth rates without the 
detrimental aspects of maldistribution of income. Post hoc evaluation of the 
programs has isolated a number of factors—such as widespread access to pro- 
ductive resources and broad-based human resource development—-which have 
been formulated as a “growth with equity strategy” of development. In recent 
years there has been a major reorientation among segments of the development 
community, Haq included, toward this new understanding of the process and 
problems of development. 


The Lesson for U.S. Economists 


As the American economics profession proceeds to.be browbeaten into whole- 
sale acceptance of supply-side economics, there are a number of questions 
which should be raised, some of which may receive some illumination from the 
development thinking chronicled above. 

The first question is what is meant by supply-side economics in the United ` 
States. This is a matter of some controversy, as recent articles in the popular 
press by Herbert Stein and others would attest. Stein lists 11 propositions; 
Representative Kemp in response adds two more; Evans isolates 10 supply-side 
effects from his model. While most seem to deal with the effect of tax rates on 
productivity and work effort, and to some degree with the final revenue impact 
of tax cuts, their sum total does not differ substantially from the supply-side 
approach of early development thinking. They talk of tax cuts which are targeted 
so as to maximize their effect. Put another way, the cuts should go to individuals 
who will increase their saving as a result, and this means the rich. In addition 
they should go to corporations in order to increase their rate of return and 
thereby their investment. Some taxes may be lowered for workers, but the impact 
on income will be small as this will result in “more modest demands for wage 
increases.” So as taxes are cut for upper-income individuals in the interest of 
increasing their saving and their work effort, of- necessity there will be some 
redistribution of income in favor of the wealthy. 

Since in actual practice, the U.S. income tax is not notably progressive, the 
distributional effects are not likely to be major. There may be a much more 
significant impact on the expenditures side, however. The problem is to ascertain 
the position of supply-siders on government expenditures. At the risk of in- 
correctly identifying some of their arguments, let me suggest the following as the 
corollary propositions of supply-side economics for government expenditures. 
Most supply-siders would agree that tax cuts will lead to lower government 
revenues. The opposite argument, based on what is called “the Laffer Curve”— 
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that is, lowering taxes leads to g-cwth in reyenue—has few staunch partisans. 
Next, government spending has a:‘tendency to crowd out more productive private 
expenditures, and so should be Lmited, perhaps through the requirement for a 
balanced budget. In addition, transfer payments have a negative effect on pro- 
ductivity and on the incentive -o work. Thus they are prime candidates for 
reductions. This.case is even stroager when there are international threats which 
require increases in military expenditures. When these strands are woven to- 
gether, they lead very clearly t+ a policy. of. substantially lower government 
expenditures and transfer payments. While there is some variation among 
supply-side economists on these _s3ues, I think most would agree with most of 
the points. Certainly, the supp!--siders in Congress would identify with these 
views. 

Given these propositions, the effect on income distribution of this set of 
policies becomes much clearer. If there has been any equalization in our society 
in terms of access to goods, it hes come about as a result of transfer payments 
and certain particular governmert programs aimed specifically at certain groups 
of recipients. If these programs a-e cut out, the distribution effects will be much 
more profound. And they will re -emble much more closely the types of policies 
implemented in the interest of development. 

With this understanding, some l2ssons can be drawn from development. The 
first lesson is that such policies vere successful in raising GNP in Third World 
countries. They may be equally 1s successful in the United States. The second 
lesson, however, is that the quest.on of income distribution cannot be assumed 
away. If “supply-side economics™ is a euphemism for “change the distribution 
of income to favor the wealthy,” this should be spelled out. Of course U.S. 
economists are hesitant to deal yrth these issues, and few would ever be so bold 
as the early Haq in arguing for inequality. But the suspicion must be that under 
all of the rhetoric, when the proposed policies and the probable manner in 
which they will be implemented ire examined, it is highly likely that they will 
lead to greater inequality in the iistribution of income—at least in the “short 
run.” 

In addition to deterioration in the relative situation of the poor, it is likely that 
there will be a growth in the abso-ute level of poverty, such as occurred in Third 
World countries. The early development economists were willing to accept this 
“short-run” result, until its magritude and permanence were realized. Supply- 
side economists in the United S. ates have to confront these same issues and 
admit their centrality to the pol=y debate. This need is more acute since the 
skewing of the income distribution does not have any automatic tendency to 
reverse itself. There is little evicence of “trickle-down” or of the U-shaped 
income distribution curve. The same: is likely to be true for high-income 
countries. 

If this proves to be the case, the tasis for such policies is difficult to find. It is 
not possible to justify such results by welfare criteria such as Pareto-optimality 
or even Rawls’s difference principle. It becomes a political choice or one based 
upon one’s own interests, hardi- a satisfactory situation for rational policy- 
making. 

There is of course one other possibility. That is for the economics discipline 
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to avoid being stampeded into supply-side economics with the implications noted 
above. Perhaps the models that should be locked to are those of countries which 
grew rapidly but without the negative impact on distribution—the Taiwan- 
Costa Rica-Singapore syndrome.. | 

Though they are all very small countries by comparison with the United 
States, there were a number of common factors in their experience which may be 
relevant. First, they were not embarrassed by government involvement in all 
aspects of the economy; indeed there is generally an explicit or implicit type of 
planning, and it is not felt that the private sector will be able to do it alone. 
Perhaps a successful and conscious effort in this direction could have a beneficial 
impact on investment by removing some of the uncertainty. It would certainly be 
preferable: to the “‘after-the-fact” planning we see with the Chrysler loan 
guarantee. 

Second, these countries consciously ensured that the poor of their societies 
would be incorporated directly into their plans. For the most part this meant 

ensuring that small farmers would receive prices that would allow them to live, 
and that they would have access to land. In our society it might imply a broad 
range of policy options, including much more active support of worker owner- 
ship and self-management, community projects and enterprises, and programs 
to aid small business. If for some reason, direct access to productive assets were 
not possible, then assurance would have to be given that minimal needs for 
housing, food, and other basic necessities would have to be met. The benefits 
of such an approach, which is directly contrary to tendencies in our domestic 
policy, have been formalized in a “basic human needs” approach to development. 

Finally, these countries adopted a variety cf techniques of production, not 
relying solely on the large-scale and capital-intensive modes. In this regard, 
efforts at community-based production and decentralization of energy genera- 
tion may be useful. 

Rather than simply repeating the errors of these countries, with a forced meta- 
morphosis later, it should be possible in the United States to find a new approach 
to growth. It would have to take into specific consideration questions of poverty 
and of income distribution, and it would have to move beyond the chimera of 
making the rich richer in order to make the poor richer—in the long run. O 
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The most remarkable thing about the Soviet- 

American strategic balance was the relative 

momentum of the two sides’ programs. Through- 

out most of the °70s, the U.S. pursued a self- 
imposed policy of strategic restraint on spending ; 
for long-range forces, on the size of missile and 

bomber forces, and en the deployment of defensive 

capabilities. Spending about three times as much 

on strategic activities during this decade, the 

Soviet Union enjayed major quantitative and 

qualitative surges in its long-range capabilities. 
Richard Burt is national security correspondent 

for the New York Times, Washington bureau. ~ ; 


‘] ntil recently, any discussicn of the evolving American-Soviet strategic 
| relationship could have proceeded along fairly straightforward lines. 
`- There was generally agreement in analytical circles (within the West at | 
any rate) over 1) what capabilities should be included in any assessment of the 
“strategic balance,” and 2) how these various capabilities should be measured. 
Indeed, analyses of the “strategic balance” from the late 1960s onwards grad- 
ually became fairly simple “bean counting” exercises in which analysts agreed 
on such static indices of strategic power as. warhead numbers, equivalent mega- 
tonnage and missile throw-weight, while disagreeing on the significance of these 
measures in dynamic scenarios. Thus, a few years ago, when Paul Nitze argued 
that the fourth generation of Soviet ICBMs (the SS-17s, 18s and 19s) would 
enable Moscow to substantially alter the existing balance in both countermili- 
tary and countervalue potential after a hard-target exchange by both sides, there 
was little disagreement over how he reached this conclusion. Rather, the debate 
centered around the relevance of Nitze’s “post-exchange” ratios to examining 
trends in the balance and more important, whether highly-stylized nuclear ex- 
changes against similar American and Soviet target sets was the best way to 
think about the balance. This cebate (which really focuses on how a nuclear 
conflict might begin and how it would then proceed) has, however, become a 
good deal more complicated recently. There are several reasons why this Is so, 
but three factors, in particular, are worth noting: 


The Uncertain Status of SALT 


Even before the SALT II treaty became bound up in domestic debates over the 
level of American defense spending and then was derailed by events in Afghanis- 
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tan, it had become clear that strategic arms control had not lived up to the 
expectations created by the 1972 ABM treaty and interim agreement on offensive 
missiles. SALT, during the last decade, did not become a forum for American 
and Soviet doctrinal convergence. In fact, it tended to mask the different direc- 
tions in which the two sides were moving with their forces. Nevertheless, the 
1972 accords, together with the Vladivostok understanding and more recently, 
the new treaty, did inject a measure of predictability into the strategic compe- 
tition which could be absent through all or part of the 1980s. If, as now seems 
possible, both defensive as well as offensive programs will be allowed to run free 
through the coming decade, the problem of forecasting the evolving balance will 
become far more hazardous. 


oo Breakdown of Categories 


Even if SALT survives the current iatis, either by the long-delayed ratifica- 
tion of SALT II or by a move toward a new agreement, it will still be increasingly 
difficult to forecast the future of the balance. This is because the weapons and 
capabilities limited by SALT are unlikely to reflect the state of the overall 
balance: While it has been possible to talk about a distinct, “‘strategic balance” 
in years past, it is becoming increasingly difficult to identify and count a dis- 
tinctive class of weapons that can be used to deliver nuclear warheads against 
strategic targets in the homelands of the two superpowers. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union are deploying new types of more versatile systems, 
epitomized by the cruise missile, which can be used in a variety of roles and 
armed with a wide range of munitions. As so-called “peripheral weapons” like 
the Soviet SS-20 or the American ground-launched cruise missile proliferate, it 
will not be possible—for purposes of arms control or analysis more generally— 
to continue to think and talk in terms of a “strategic balance,” a “theater nuclear 
balancé,” and so on. As traditional categories for organizing American and. 
Soviet forces break down, analyses of the evolving military relationship will have 
to be placed in the context of specific military contiigencies)! if they are to bear 
any resemblance to reality. 


The Hidden Factors in the Balance 


Changing technology not only makes it increasingly futile to attempt to com- 
partmentalize a “strategic” dimension of the overall Soviet-American military 
balance. Within the area of strategic forces, new-capabilities have become more 
difficult to pin down and measure. In the 1960s and 1970s, quantitative differ- 
ences in American and Soviet forces—both in the overall size of arsenals as well 
as individual weapons attributes—were seen as key to judging the capabilities of 
the two sides. But in an era of overall parity (in both force size and weapons 
performance), other factors take on greater importance. Looking ahead, the 
most important factors are likely to be those that relate to force effectiveness— 
target acquisition; command, control, and communications (C3); force redun- 


dancy and survivability. These capabilities, unlike warhead numbers, missile . 
throw-weight or accuracy, are both difficult to measure and to factor into com- . 


prehensive assessments of the balance. For example, while command, control. | 
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and communications has an uncer-ain impact on political perceptions, the out- 
come of any strategic conflict between the two superpowers would clearly hinge 
on the capacity of the two sides to acquire information, assess it and then act on 
it. As C? takes on greater importence in judging the operational effectiveness of 
the two sides’ forces, it may become necessary to distinguish between two sepa- 
rate military balances: a symbolic balance based on static hardware counts and 
an operational balance reflecting tie real capabilities of the two sides to engage 
in sustained nuclear conflict. Given trends in both nations’ forces and doctrine, 
it seems almost certain that the leter balance—a much more elusive balance to 
measure—will acquire greater poliical significance in the year ahead. 

This said, it is still important tz look at the familiar “nuts and bolts” of the 
American-Soviet strategic relatiorship, to see where it has been and where it 
is going. : 


Looking Ahead 


' The most remarkable thing abcut the Soviet-American strategic balance was 
the relative momentum of the two-sides’ programs. Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown, in his recent posture stafment for fiscal 1981, notes that throughout 
most of the decade, the United S-ites pursued a self-imposed policy of strategic 
restraint on spending for long-rat.ge forces, on the size of missile and bomber 
- forces, and on the deployment of »lefensive capabilities. As a result, as it entered 
the 1980s, the United States poss: ssed a “‘triad” of SLBM, ICBM and bomber 
forces that was the same size as ir 1970. The most important qualitative change 
that occurred in the American off-nsive arsenal during the 1970s, of course, was 
: the MIRVing of the 550 Minutemen ICBMs and 496 Poseidon ICBMs, which 
gave the United States a total c about 9,200 (force-loaded) weapons at the 
beginning of 1980. On the defensi~e side, the country’s only force of anti-ballistic 
missile interceptors were deactivated while air defense and civil defense activities 
-= continued at very modest levels. | 
_ Spending about three times as much on strategic activities during the decade 
as the United States, the Soviet Urion enjoyed major quantitative and qualitative 
surges in its long-range capabii:ties. Its total force of some 2,500 ICBMs, 
SLBMs, and bombers grew by atout 1,000 systems during the 1970s, most of 
this accounted for by new sea-ba ed systems. But the most impressive changes 
occurred in the area of ICBM, were Moscow developed and deployed a fourth 
generation of heavy-payload snd increasingly accurate ICBM. Replacing 
older, single-warhead ICBMs at 1 rate of about 150 systems per year, the new 
mods of the SS-18 and the SS-19 Gave, in the last two years, achieved accuracies 
(measured in CEP) approaching the American Minuteman IJJ—about 1,200 
feet. The new generation of Soviet ICBM, together with new generation SLBM 
now undergoing deployment aboard Y- and Delta-class SSBNs, have given the 
Soviet Union force loadings of a°:0ut 6,000 weapons. 

The Soviet strategic-defensive program has shown a similar momentum. 
While maintaining the older Galbsh ABM system around Moscow, the Soviet 
ballistic missile defense program. maintains its dynamic, with new interceptors 
and radars undergoing testing. “loscow has also maintained a large bomber 
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defense establishment and continues to test anti-satellite systems and improve 
its anti-submarine warfare capabilities. In the area of passive defenses, the ex- 
panding civil defense program now enables the Soviet Union to provide shelter 
protection for its military-political elite and, according to Secretary Brown, 
between 6 and 12 percent of the work force at industrial sites. 

While it can be argued that a situation of essential equivalence still prevails 
between Soviet and American long-range forces, the asymmetrical momentum of 
the two sides’ programs has probably given Moscow a psychological advantage 
that, while difficult to measure, probably reinforced changing perceptions in the 
West and the Third World of Moscow’s emergence as the militarily dominant 
superpower. More important, however, the development by the Soviet Union of 
superior counter-silo ICBM capabilities has confronted the United States with 
its most important strategic challenge since the late 1950s, when Moscow first 
acquired the capacity to undertake missile strikes against the American home- 
land. Whatever the difficulties of actually orchestrating a “first-strike” against _ 
silo-housed American ICBMs, (and there are many), the acquisition by the 
Soviet Union of over 3,000 separately-targetable warheads with the requisite 
accuracy to threaten silo-housed missiles raises troubling questions about the 
maintenance of deterrence in deep crises and, as will be spelled out in greater 
detail below, puts particularly strong strain on the continuing credibility of the 
Western system of ‘‘extended deterrence.” When viewed in the context of other 
Soviet damage-limiting programs, ranging from ASW to civil defense, the 
ICBM developments are even more disturbing: Moscow’s nuclear capabilities 
finally seem to be converging with the longstanding emphasis on survival and 
victory reflected in the nation’s military literature. 


The Next Five Years 


Although only modest improvements to long-range forces were put into train 
during 1977 and 1978, the Carter Administration did move during 1979 to 
substantially upgrade the nation’s strategic capabilities by approving engineer- 
ing development of the MX mobile ICBM. But the MX, if ever deployed, will 
not bégin initial deployment until 1986. Accordingly, what improvements 
will occur in the American strategic arsenal will reflect decisions put into motion 
several years ago. This year, for example, Minuteman HI ICBM will begin 
to be refitted with the 370 kiloton MK12A warhead. A total of 300 Minuteman 
IIs are scheduled to receive the new warheads which will improve somewhat . 
the hard-target capability of the ICBM force against Soviet silos. However, 
under optimum conditions, the United States will continue to lack the capacity 
to threaten a large fraction of the fixed-site Soviet ICBM force. American 
hard-target capabilities will also improve with the deployment of air-launched 
cruise missiles aboard the B-52 bomber force. By 1985, the Air Force could 
possess a force of 70 or so ALCM-equipped bombers, each possessing between 
12 and 20 of the low-flying, precision-guided aerodynamic vehicles. 

At sea, the United States will soon retire 10 of its existing 41 SSBNs, the 
older Polaris-class boats. As these boats are phased out, the Navy will begin 
receiving the new longer-range Trident C-4 SLBM, deployed aboard new 24- 
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tube Trident subs and retrofit-ei on Poseidon SSBNs. The C-4 will enhance 
the survivability of the SLBM. crce by giving the Navy greater operating area 
for its submarine force. But the 10-warhead missile will possess only marginal 
capability against hard target . In space, the United States is scheduled to 
test its first satellite interceptco: system by 1981 or 1982, which could possibly 
begin deployment by the middle of the decade. Early warning and command 
and control improvements are also budgeted, which should permit the Air 
Force to refine existing capabilities for launching the Minuteman force on 
warning or while under attack. 

The new attention devoted + launch-on-warning capabilities has, of course, 
been necessitated by the recognicion that given its present rate of deployment 
of SS-18 and -19 ICBMs, the Soviet Union will achieve a theoretical capability 
to destroy more than 95 percert of the Minuteman force as early as next year. 
Moscow is expected to reach the 820 ceiling on MIRVed ICBMs contained 
in the SALT II treaty in 1982 or shortly thereafter, but if the accord is not 
ratified, it is possible that mos; if not all, of the 1400 Soviet land-based force 
missiles will be replaced by fcurth generation systems by the middle of the 
decade, giving the Soviets some 8000 highly-accurate warheads on its land- 
based force alone. However, =jaally important changes are likely to occur in 
Soviet sea-based forces. Unlike older Soviet SLBMs, the sea-based systems now 
entering the Soviet inventory cre MIRVed, with the SS-N-18 having recently 
been tested with seven reentry v-hicles. A newer SLBM, known as the Typhoon, 
has apparently just begun to be iested and it too is likely to carry a large number 
of warheads and possess much higher accuracy than older Soviet systems. 
With a production rate of som= six SSBNs a year, a force of 62 SSBNs could 
consist almost entirely of Delia-zlass and new Typhoon boats by 1985. If for 
„some reason the constraints ccntained in the 1972 interim agreement fall by 
the wayside, Moscow would mpidly expand its SSBN inventory to some 90 
boats, by deploying new subs and keeping older Yankee-class systems in the 
active inventory. But beyond ‘be mere growth of the Sovietsea-based force, 
improvements in its capacity -o threaten new targets in the United States, 
particularly softer military tarseis such as bomber bases, will give the threat 
posed by sea-based systems a rew dimension. The same is true for the Soviet 
bomber force, which is now omganized around aircraft that are more than 20 
years old. But in the next five -yzars, the Soviets should begin flying one and 
possibly two new intercontinental-range bombers which are likely to be equipped 
with new generations of precistn-guided, air-to-ground munitions. 

A new generation of Soviet spece-based weapons could also alter the dimen- 
sion of the Soviet strategic threat, particularly in view of growing American 
dependence on space for a vaciety of intelligence and C? functions. Existing 
Soviet anti-satellites (ASATs) >resently lack the capability to attack targets 
at altitudes exceeding 150 miles-o: so, but in the next few years Moscow should 
demonstrate a capacity to reaca targets in geosynchronous orbit, 22,500 miles 
and beyond. Meanwhile, back. cn earth, other Soviet defensive programs in 
` the areas of ballistic missile d:fense, air defense, anti-submarine warfare and 
passive defense should show c-n-inued improvement. 

In summary, the lead-times cf strategic systems make it possible to forecast 
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the next five years with some precision. The situation prevailing at this time 
will resemble what Sam Nunn has called “clinging parity.” While American 
long-range forces will undergo modest improvements, Soviet forces will 
reach full maturity. Politically, it will be difficult for any Administration to 
claim that a condition of “essential equivalence” still prevails. American 
forces, in aggregate, will be smaller than the Soviet arsenal and in most static 
indices of strategic capability (including overall warhead numbers), the 
United States is likely to trail the Soviet Union. In military terms, American 
forces will continue to possess an undisputed assured destruction capability 
against the Soviet industrial-civilian complex and selected portions of the 
force will also be able to undertake limited nuclear operations against high- 
value Soviet economic and military targets. At the same time, the United 
States will be forced to adopt precarious tactics such as launch-on-warning 
for its ICBM force while the Soviet Union will find itself in a position to 
dominate the escalation process. 


1990 and Beyond 


Political and technological uncertainties make it clearly more difficult to fore- 
cast what the American-Soviet balance will look like in 10 years’ time. 
Nevertheless, despite growing economic problems, there seems little reason 
to expect that the Soviet Union will scale back on its current investment 
program on long-range forces. A fifth generation of ICBMs has already begun 
development and could well be ready for deployment by the middle of the 
1980s. While these systems, particularly if SALT II is ratified, are unlikely 
to substantially differ from missiles now undergoing deployment, one and 
possibly more of the four or five new missiles could be deployed in a mobile 
mode. They will also surely be more reliable than the systems they replace 
and possess much higher alert rates. New cruise missile designs are also likely 
to enter inventory and Moscow, possessing many more potential launching 
_ platforms than the United States, will probably be able, by the late 1980s, 
to produce cruise missiles resembling current American designs. At the same 
time, Moscow is likely to make headway in developing area and terminal 
defenses against cruise missile penetration. At sea, a new generation of Soviet 
SLBMs will probably possess hard-target capabilities and more problematic, 
continuing Soviet ASW research (especially in non-acoustic areas) might result 
in dramatic improvements in detecting and tracking American SSBNs. In 
other areas of exotic weaponry, it is also possible that Moscow will test a space- 
based laser weapon by 1990, for use later in the decade in an ASAT role or even 
to intercept ballistic missiles. | 

The traditional lack of any sustained momentum in American strategic 
programs makes it far more difficult to forecast what the U.S. long-range 
force posture will look like in 10 years. The biggest question is whether the 
United States will maintain a land-based missile component within its forces 
and if not, whether American forces will be able to threaten a large number 
of Soviet systems by the end of the decade. At present all 200 MX missiles 
are scheduled to be installed by 1989. Deployed in a deceptive. basing scheme, 
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the system is ostensibly desigred to ride out any preemptive threat posed 
by the Soviet Union. But with some 2000 highly-accurate warheads, the MX 
force, together with surviving warheads on a residual Minuteman force, the 
United States will also be able zo pose a credible threat to the bulk of Soviet 
land-based systems. But there zre growing indications that the MX program 
will be delayed or possibly never built. Early indications from Utah and 
Nevada, where the system wotld be deployed, are that the system is likely 
to encounter stiff local resistance and that the Air Force will be forced to 
overcome a series of law suits and court challenges before it can proceed. If 
it succeeds in clearing these obstacles, a number of difficult technical ques- 
tions will still have to be resolv:d without substantially increasing the cost of 
the overall system. And while it s struggling with political opposition, technical 
problems and cost expansion, she service will have to also fend off pressures 
for seeking alternative solutions to the land-based missile vulnerability 
_ problem, such as putting the mssiles on a new class of coastal submarines. 

These pressures will be espe ially strong if an arms treaty limiting missile 
warhead numbers does not go into effect. At present, the Air Force’s basing 
‘mode for the MX, the so-call:d “racetrack,” envisages the construction of 
4600 alternative launch point: for the missile, which would substantially 
guarantee the survivability of zhe system were Moscow limited through the 
1980s and beyond by the SALT II warhead restrictions on ICBM. But even 
if it is ratified, SALT If woulc still expire at the end of 1985 and whether 
American negotiators would 7ossess the leverage to extend the limits on 
warhead fractionation is open ~o question. Thus, the question of whether the 
Soviet Union, by fractionating warheads on its ICBM force, would or could 
undermine the effectiveness o7 the MX will surely dominate the American 
strategic debate for some time tc- come. . 

What will be the outcome of this debate? The Air Force maintains that the 
“race track” basing mode wotld be designed to possess. sufficient legacy to 
cope with any unexpected growth in the Soviet warhead threat: with only 
minor . modifications, the servi-e argues, over 9000 launch points could be 
constructed rather than the pcesently-planned 4600. Furthermore, there are 
increasing suggestions that the ‘race track” could be rendered less vulnerable 
by actively defending it with ABMs. But while there appear to be technical 
solutions for maintaining the survivability of the MX, it is unclear whether 
they would be politically or economically acceptable. In addition to the cost 
of marrying an ABM system tc. the MX, this option would require either the 
abrogation or a negotiated revision of the 1972 treaty. Either course of action 
would be actively opposed by many and arguments for alternative basing 
modes as well as doing away with land-based missiles altogether are thus 
likely to find a renewed lease cn life. It is hard to predict what will happen, 
but one real possibility is that a growing clamor to reassess the MX decision 
and to investigate new altern=tives will simply produce immobilism. As a 
result, the “window” of American ICBM vulnerability could become a more 
or less permanent condition. Another possibility is that while the debate 
over a new basing mode for the MX continues, the missile will be developed 
and deployed in existing Miniteman silos. While this outcome would en- 
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hance ‘American hard-target capabilities, it would only worsen the ICBM 
vulnerability problem by making American fixed silos more lucrative targets 
for preemption. 

The uncertainty surrounding the future of land-based missiles has impor- 
tant implications for other long-range forces. Unfortunately, the decision to 
build a 92-inch-diameter MX (the largest possible land-based missile permit- 
ted by SALT ID, which was taken primarily to generate. support for the treaty 
in the Senate, means that the MX cannot be deployed at sea aboard the 
Trident SSBN. The Navy’s D-5 SLBM, meanwhile, which would possess a 
hard-target capability roughly similar to the MX, is not scheduled to enter 
the inventory until 1990. This means that while the Navy will deploy some 
400 new C-4 SLBMs over the coming decade on Poseidon and Trident SSBNs, 
the target coverage of the sea-based force will not significantly change during 
this period. Moreover, although the increased range of the C-4 will improve 
the survivability of the SSBN force, important command and control defi- 
ciencies will continue to make increased reliance on submarines appear risky. 
Increased reliance on bombers will also be fraught with problems. During 
the next 10 years, the United States will finally have to phase out the B-52 
force. The most likely replacement is a new fleet of cruise missile carriers 
consisting of either modified wide-bodied transport aircraft or an austere 
version of the B-1. Although ALCMs are likely to maintain their capability 
of penetrating most Soviet air defenses during the next 10 years, cruise 
missile defenses for lucrative targets, such as missile silos, might be feasible 
by the early 1990s. A bigger problem confronting the airborne leg of the triad 
would be the Soviet deployment of a dedicated, long-range interceptor force 
for use against American standoff aircraft. 

On the defensive side, the most important development would be. the 
reinvigoration of ABM programs for use with, or as an alternative to, the 
MX. In this area, one intriguing possibility before 1990 is the deployment of 
conventionally-armed, short-range interceptors. In space, barring an agree- 
ment to ban the testing of ASATs with Moscow, the United States, by 1990, 
will probably have the capability to threaten most Soviet satellites and like 
Moscow, may have also demenstrated a capacity to orbit laser weapons. On 
the ground, however, American air and civil defenses are unlikely to improve 
much beyond their modest existing status. 

In sum, the most important state of the American-Soviet strategic balance 
in 10 years will hinge mostly on whether the MX is built. If the system (or 
one like it) is deployed, the United States will have gone a long way toward 
solving its most pressing strategic problem, land-based missile vulnerability, 
while concurrently matching Moscow’s capacity to wage and sustain nuclear 
conflict. If, for one reason or another, the system is either killed or becomes 
bogged down in political controversy, emerging Soviet advantages will simply 
become more pronounced. 


The Strategic Balance and Extended Deterrence 


If the balance does worsen for the United States, it will still be difficult to 
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envisage the circumstances in vhich the Soviet leadership would, in isola- 
tion, consider undertaking a naclear strike against the American homeland. 
Even in the most severe of crses, Soviet leaders are unlikely to ignore the 
fact that the United States will naintain a clear capacity to destroy the Soviet 
Union asa modern, industrialized society. But the conception of an American- 
Soviet “homeland-to-homelan@’ balance is only an analytical. abstraction, 
and an unhelpful one at thai. For 30 years, the political cohesion and 
the military credibility of W<siern alliance systems has depended on the 
real possibility that American .cng-range nuclear forces would not only re- 
spond to direct attacks on ths United States, but also to major threats to 
allied nations, particularly in Western Europe. As a result, a primary concern 
of leaders on both sides of tLe Atlantic has been to insure that American 
nuclear forces did not somekow become disengaged from the defense of 
` Western Europe. “Decoupling” of course, is a psychological phenomenon, 
and perceptions of the Amerizan nuclear commitment can be influenced by 
declaratory policy, the cohererc2 of overall American foreign and economic 
policy and the general tenor ofalliance relations. But at its core, the continu- 
ing credibility of extended det<r-ence depends on the military balance, both 
‘in the European theater and lcng-range nuclear forces. 

Viewed in this perspective, -be emergence of Minuteman vulnerability in 
the early 1980s will pose som= difficult questions about the continuing state- 
of-repair of the “nuclear umbrella” over Europe. Like the Soviet Union’s first 
test of an ICBM or its attainment of strategic parity some 15 years or so 
later, it is a development tha“ creates doubts on both sides of the Atlantic 
over the circumstances in whtth an American President would actually au- 
thorize the use of nuclear weapons in a conflict in Europe. In the past, 
alliance authorities have respcnded to the growth of Soviet long-range ca- 
pabilities by emphasizing the need to build up in-theater nuclear and con- 
ventional forces. In this way, fhe contingencies in which long-range American 
forces were seen as necessary could be reduced somewhat and the overall 
credibility of a strategic respcass was maintained. But it is doubtful whether 
a strategy of building up theat2r defenses to respond to Soviet gains in long- 
range forces will work in the frture. Although the alliance has launched a new . 
initiative to expand conventicnal defenses, the long term defense program, 
even after Afghanistan, seem bogged down in bureaucratic details. While 
officials haggle over standardizing tank guns, governments are unwilling to 
consider major increases in lefense expenditure or substantial changes in 
existing posture, such as the cr -ation of larger reserves, that would significantly 
bolster NATO defenses. But rithout such steps, the alliance will not be able . 
to relieve the pressures on Arrécican long-range forces created by Soviet stra- 
_tegic gains. The same is true for theater nuclear forces. Although the alliance 
has approved the deployment of 572 Pershing II and ground-launched cruise 
missiles in Western Europe, it kas yet to work out a convincing military rationale 
for the systems. More importen:, the Soviet Union is itself engaged in a broad 
program of theater-nuclear mcdernization, ranging from longer-range systems, 
such as the SS-20, to shorter, battlefield support weapons, like the SS-21 and 
SS-22 missiles. Only a comprehensive approach to nuclear ‘modernization, 
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which appears politically unacceptable at present in Western Europe, would 
offer an opportunity for the alliance to make nuclear escalation a factor that 
would work in Western, rather than Soviet, interests. 

Weaknesses in the alliance’s conventional and nuclear posture are thus 
likely to magnify deficiencies in American long-range-forces. In the short 
term, Europeans, who have traditionally left the Americans to worry about 
the state of the strategic balance, are unlikeiy to grow too edgy about the 
relative decline of U.S. strategic power. But the growth of Soviet long-range 
forces has already stirred a debate in the United States which will eventually 
spread across the Atlantic. This is particularly true if, as now seemis likely, 
a shift in the balance of long-range forces is accompanied by a growing Soviet 
advantage in theater nuclear systems. This could result in greater European 
support and in some cases, pressure, for an expanded American nuclear 
program, both in and outside of Europe. The more likely outcome, however, 
would be an erosion of European confidence in the American nuclear deter- 
rent and increased support for two alternative strategies of European security. 
The first, which is already evident in more conservative segments of European 
opinion, would view larger British and French nuclear forces (perhaps paid 
for, in part, by the West Germans) as a replacement for the American deterrent. 
The second alternative, which would find support in leftist circles, would be 
to abandon an increasingly doubtful American nuclear guarantee in favor of 
pursuing a political accommodation with Moscow. In the end, it seems doubtful 
that either strategy would gain widespread support and thus as the alliance . 
unraveled, European politics would be seized by paralysis. 

Although less likely, the declining credibility of the American strategic 
guarantee could also trigger a debate over security policy in East Asia, where 
Japan might also be led to examine greater military autonomy or alternatively, 
‘moving closer to the Soviet Union. More immediate questions, meanwhile, 
are likely to be raised about the adequacy of American strategic forces as a 
result of the Carter Administration’s new commitment to protecting Western 
interests in the Persian Gulf. In this region, as in Southwest Asia more generally, 
the Soviet Union, as an adjacent land power, clearly enjoys several advantages. 
It cannot only move larger numbers of ground forces into the region, but its new 
family of theater-nuclear systems, namely the SS-20 and the Backfire, would 
probably enable it to dominate any nuclear exchange with locally-deployed 
American forces. Given the emerging character of the strategic balance, the 
question here is not just the credibility of new American security commit- 
ments, but whether any “‘trip wire’ American presence in the region would 
_ only serve to trigger a military disaster for the West. 


The Relevance of Arms Control 


It is tempting to hope that some of the more disagreeable aspects of the 
emerging strategic situation could be headed off by arms control agreements 
that put a lid on the growth of the Soviet arsenal. But if 10 years of experience 
at SALT provides anything to go by, this seems unlikely. For the most part, 
the SALT agreements have tended to ratify, rather than restrain, the expansion 
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of Soviet forces. An exception is the ABM treaty, where Moscow did agree 
to forgo the heavy deployment of ballistic missile defenses. But the United 
_ States, on the verge of deploying the Safeguard system, a much more proficient 
ABM than the Soviets possessed at the time, possessed considerable leverage 
in negotiations that led to the 1972 treaty. It is difficult to see how American 
negotiations can be provided with similar leverage in any SALT negotiations 
over the coming decade. Although the SALT II treaty has been roundly criticized 
for imposing insufficient constraints on Soviet land-based missiles, any re- 


negotiated agreement, reflecting the momentum of the Russian ICBM program, 


_ would probably provide the Soviet Union with even greater leeway in this 
area. Even the MX is unlikely to give American negotiators much leverage. 
While the MX might lead Moscow’ to consider a ban on all mobile ICBMs, 
this would not constrain Moscow from threatening the Minuteman force with 
its existing force of fixed-site systems. Only through getting Moscow to dis- 
mantle a large portion of its existing land-based force will the missile vulner- 
ability problem be solved through arms control, and barring a fundamental 


change in Soviet strategic attitudes, this appears to be an unobtainable. 


. objective. 
This is not to argue that SALT will not be worth pursuing in the coming 


decade. It was suggested above, for example, that agreements that put limits - 


on Soviet force levels, however high, can ease uncertainties confronting 
American force planners. But this is a far cry from relying on SALT and other 
arms control exercises to solve military problems. Without significant new 


Vy’ 


bargaining clout, ICBM vulnerability and other problems posed by the growth 


of Soviet forces will only be solved unilaterally. 
Some Concluding Observations 


As appealing as it sounds to argue that the United States can respond to the 
growth of Soviet military power by emphasizing either long-range nuclear 
forces or local defenses, the era in which the West possessed such a choice 
is gone forever. Outspending the United States in both nuclear and conven- 
tional forces, the Soviet Union, ovér the last 15 years, has acquired a well- 
balanced and multifaceted capacity to wage war: Although emphasizing 
conventional forces will tend to raise the “threshold” in local conflicts for 
- the Western use of nuclear weapons, a conventional-emphasis strategy could 
actually provide the Soviet Union with incentives to escalate in time of war. 

This means that local military balances and the Soviet-American strategic 
relationship will become more interdependent. Rather than subdividing the 
overall East-West military relationship into artificial compartments, American 
planners will have to investigate new ways in which long-range and theater 
forces can be integrated to respond to military threats across a wide spectrum. 
A mutually reinforcing strategy for theater and long-range forces would enable 
the United States to get away ftom relying on the self-defeating dichotomy 
between deterrence and defense. The threat of escalation will continue to 
provide both sides incentives foz exercising restraint in local conflicts. But 
the degree of Soviet restraint will depend, in large part, on American possession 
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of credible options for escalation. Accordingly, a new emphasis must be placed 
in generating nuclear responses that are militarily meaningful. Parity, a political 
definition of force sufficiency, is not an adequate measure of military effective- 
ness because it fails to provide any operational requirements for long-range 
forces. Flexibility is likewise a poor measure of effectiveness, because limited 
nuclear options, by themselves, have a suicidal quality. In the 1980s, “strategic 
sufficiency” will depend on more than numbers and flexibility; it will require 
increasing attention to be paid to force responsiveness, survivability, and 
sustainability. 

These qualities provide some indication of how some of the tough issues 
concerning American strategic forces should be answered in the years ahead. 
For a start, the requirements of military effectiveness necessitate the acqui- 
sition of secure and survivable forces capable of threatening a range of military 
forces, including hard-targe%s in the Soviet Union. At present, the MX appears 
to be the best candidate for this role. But as mentioned above, there are nu- 
merous reasons to believe that the system might not be built. If the primary 
concern over the MX is its potential vulnerability to a surge in Soviet warheads, 
then technical options, such as marrying the system to ABM defenses, should 
be seriously examined. If these are found wanting, the United States should 
hedge its bets on the MX by making sure that the D-5 SLBM will be available 
far sooner than its existing initial operational capability of 1990. Whatever 
happens, discussions over future American force posture should not become 
bogged down in a search for perfect technical fixes. In addressing strategic 
survivability, there is a real danger that the best could become the enemy of the 
good. On the defensive side of the ledger, there are a number of activities that 
need to be taken more sericusly, including civil defense, anti-submarine warfare 
and air defense. In space, the potential offered by new technologies, particularly 
lasers, needs to be examined concurrently with programs to reduce the growing 
vulnerabilities of American early warning, surveillance and communications 
spacecraft. 

Indeed, although the United States will not be able to assign a distinctive 
priority to any category of forces in the coming decade, there is a case for giving 
somewhat greater emphasis to nuclear offensive and defensive systems. To begin 
with, these forces, mainly due to rising manpower costs associated with conven- 
tional forces, make up a smaller proportion of the defense budget. In addition, 
unlike many categories of conventional forces, nuclear delivery systems and 
associated C systems remain an area where the United States enjoys a distinct, 
if eroding, technological advantage. But a policy of reinvigorating American 
long-range nuclear forces would not be designed to once again attain “strategic 
superiority” for the United States. As traditionally defined, such a capability is 
beyond the reach of either superpower for the foreseeable future. However, it is 
not outlandish to think that the United States could achieve a new form of 
nuclear advantage based not so much on static indices of nuclear capability or 
qualitative advantages in such areas as missile accuracy, but on the relative 
capacity to manage a nuclear conflict. Emphasizing nuclear battle management 
in American nuclear doctrine would mean assigning priority to a new set of 
requirements for force employment, including improved attack assessment, 
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extended war-fighting, the contrce_ of collateral damage, combined conventional 
and nuclear warfare, secure strategic reserves, post-war economic recovery, 
space defense and post-attack daterrence. These requirements, in turn, would 
impose enormous new requiremerts for C? systems which are only dimly under- 
stood at present. But it could be “hat a strategy of “escalation agility” through 
preeminence in C? offers the Un-ted States the best opportunity to offset the 
Soviet Union’s crude preference for “escalation dominance.” 

Whatever approach the United States follows, there seems to be strong argu- 
ments for deemphasizing the role =f arms control. The problem is not just that 
for the next few years at least, th- United States will possess very few chips to 
take to the SALT table. Nor is it zhat SALT, by isolating the strategic ‘balance, 
has tended to perpetuate a distorted conception of the role of long-range forces 
and their relationship to other elements of the military balance. It is that SALT, 
as the American-Soviet nuclear competition begins to revolve around nuclear 
force management issues, has beccme irrelevant in a new strategic era. The risk 
is that by continuing to base American strategic policy on SALT, the United 
States will be impeded from seek_ng unilateral solutions to such problems as 
force survivability and endurance This is not to argue that SALT should be 
abandoned. Properly integrated nto a strategy for long-range forces, arms 
control, by reducing uncertainty, could provide American planners with greater 
confidence to pursue unilateral forse improvements. But if SALT, after Afghan- 
istan, is indefinitely deferred or ev -n dies, it would not be the end of the world. 
In fact, even a temporary hiatus i the SALT process provides an opportunity 
for unfettered thinking about American nuclear options during the coming 
decade and beyond. The opportun_ty should be exploited. 





CLOSSARY 


ABM Anti-ballistic missiE. A system of missiles and radars capable 
of defending agairst a ballistic-missile attack by destroying 
incoming offensive missiles. The defensive missiles can be 
armed with either ruclear or nonnuclear warheads. 


ALCM Air-launched cruise missile. 
ASAT Anti-satellite interc2ptor. 


ASW Anti-submarine wa fare. The detection, identification, track- 
ing, and destructior of hostile submarines. ASW can be either 
strategic (aimed at Leutralizing an opponent’s ballistic-missile 
submarine), or tactical (concerned with the pursuit and des- 
truction of submar-es in a local situation for missions such 
as convoy defense zad aircraft carrier defense). 


c? _ Command, contrc and communication. The “nerves” of . 
military operations that is, information-processing systems 
used to detect, assess and respond to actual and potential : 
military and political crisis situations or conflicts. 
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CEP 


Deterrence 


ICBM 


Minuteman 


MIRV 


MX 


SLBM 


SS-18,19, 
20,21,22 


SSBN 


Throw- 
weight 


Reassessing the Strategic Balance 


A 10-warhead SLBM. 


Circular error probable. A measure of missile accuracy. It is 
the radius of a circle in which 50 percent of the missiles aimed 
at the target will land. | 


Dissuasion of a potential adversary from initiating an attack 
or conflict, often by the threat of unacceptable retaliatory 
damage. Nuclear deterrence is usually contrasted with the 
concept of nuclear defense, the strategy and forces for limiting 
damage, if deterrence fails. Some hold that a strategy of 
nuclear defense may also have a deterrent effect, if it can re- 
duce the destructive potential of a nuclear attack. 


Intercontinental ballistic missile. A ballistic missile with a 
range of 4,000 or more nautical miles. Conventionally, the 
term ICBM is used only for land-based systems, to differen- 
tiate them from marine-launched ballistic missiles, which have 
an intercontinental range. , 


U.S. ICBMs. 


Multiple independently-targetable reentry vehicle. A package 
of two or more reentry vehicles which can be carried by a 
single ballistic missile and delivered on separate targets. The 
term MIRV is also commonly used for a missile with a 
MIRVed warhead or for the process of switching from single 
to multiple reentry vehicles. 


Missile experimental. A U.S. ICBM, now in the research and 
development phase, which 1s designed to replace the current 
ICBM force during the: 1980s. This more accurate, powerful, 
and destructive missile could be deployed in either a single 
silo or mobile mode and would be capable of destroying 
Soviet missile silos. 


Submarine-launched ballistic missile. 

Soviet ICBMs. 

A nuclear-propelled ballistic-missile-bearing submarine (so 
designated by the U.S. Navy). 

Maximum weight of the warheads, guidance unit, and pene- 


tration aids which can be delivered by a missile over a partic- 
ular range and in a stated trajectory. o 
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THE HABIT OF GENIUS 
By Mary Gordon 


The world of Flaanery O’Connor (1925-64) 
was, in the word:. of one critic, “like the 
. medieval forest of Parsifal, with a railroad 
running through it—a curious mixture of the 
traditional and the modern.” Deeply religious, 
preoccupied with moral and spiritual problems, 
but, at the same time, interested in the 
grotesque and the sizarre, O’Connor was one 
of the most original and intriguing Southern 
voices in postwar American fiction. The author 
of two-novels anc two collections of short 
stories she was alsc a prodigious letter writer. 
Mary Gordon, =z novelist who teaches 
English at AmherstCollege, analyzes Flannery 
O’Connor’s work zad personality in the light 
. of her corresponden=e, which recently appeared 
in a volume entitlec Flannery O’Connor ; The 
Habit of Being edited by Sally Fitzgerald and 
published by Farrar Straus & Giroux. 


mutual friend, “I am alway- astonished at Flannery’s pictures, which 
show nothing of her grace. Sae was very slender with beautiful, smooth 
feet and ankles: she had a fine, cleac, rosy skin and beautiful eyes.” 

O’Connor’s face was a peculiar oz for a writer, even allowing for the effects 
of the disease she contracted at 25. Not all writers are beauties, but usually 
there is something in the face to suggest distinction—a habit, if not of fashion, 
then of style. No face could appear less fashionable or stylish than Flannery 
O’Connor’s; it is accepted rather than invented; it is a face from the provinces. 
In her early photographs her expression is sour; a fearful, pure intelligence 
presents itself, unqualified by deep affections. There is no humor in the 
face; she is sullen, judging. . 

Later, after years of illness, she is oddly more attractive. Prematurely aged, 
she has grown graceful; the sournes is gone, the humor enters. Still, it does 
not seem a writer’s face; rather that >f an aunt more educated than the rest of 
' the family, full of good sense and works of mercy, sharp-tongued but practical 
in a crisis. . 

She was born in Milledgeville, Gecrgia, in 1925, attended the local women’s 
college there, and went north for t= first time at 22 to become part of the 
‘School for Writers at the State University of Iowa. At 25, when she was living 


N fter Flannery O’Connor’s d=ath, Katherine Anne Porter wrote to a 
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with Sally and Robert Fitzgerald in Connecticut, she discovered that she had 
lupus erythematosus, the disease that had killed her father. She knew she was 
dying, and she knew that her physical disintegration would take years. She 
returned to Milledgeville, where she lived on the family farm with her mother 
until her death 14 years later. 

She seems to belong to another age, but then in what age could one place 
her? Certainly she is a kind of Puritan, but of a very particular variety. Her in- 
terest lay not in the damnation of her characters, but in their redemption. She 
has the formality and the reasonableness of a neoclassicist, the social acuity 
of a Victorian. But the darkness of her conclusions about the world, a darkness 
illumined only by her belief in mystery and in mysterious salvation, personally 
expressed in a passionate, traditional Catholicism, creates both her appeal for 
modern readers and their problems with her. 

Revered by a small world of critics and serious readers, she has never achieved 
even a remotely popular reputation. She is less well known than her fellow 
Southerners, Katherine Anne Porter and Eudora Welty. Perhaps this is because 
her greatest genius is expressed in short stories, and the form of the short story 
has always attracted a smaller, if fiercer, audience than the novel. This, in 
addition to the quirkiness and difficulty of her themes, assured her a limited, 
passionate audience. In her lifetime she published two novels, Wise Blood 
(1952) and The Violent Bear it Away (1960). But it is on a collection of short 
stories, A Good Man is Hard to Find (1956), and a posthumous collection, 
Everything That Rises Must Converge, that her reputation largely rests. 

For O’Connor, having the habit of art began by having the habit of looking. 
It was the particular habit of her genius. And yet, in all the time spent looking, 
she seemed to see little of beauty, either in nature or in her own kind. Her essay 
about peacocks, which she raised with devotion and pleasure, speaks of their 
beauty, but in an unmoved voice. In her letters and essays she reports their 
activities with the dull eye of a farmwife. One imagines that in her mind the 
word “beauty” was always preceded by the word “mere.” Why, then, did she 
go on looking? Because it amused her, and was her vocation. And why—if the 
central mystery that shaped her life was, as she said, the Incarnation, the Son 
of God’s taking on human flesh—was her approach to the human: “Anything 
the human being touches, even Christian truth, he deforms slightly in his own 
image.” She says deforms, not forms: the human contact is always destructive. 

Like most contemporary Catholics, O’Connor found that nature didn’t 
matter very much, and that although individual humans could achieve redemp- 
tion, the race remained, in this world, unredeemed. Whereas the theological 
center of her life is the mystery of the Incarnation, the emotional one is the 
doctrine of original sin. Redemptions occur so frequently in her fiction because 
they are needed so badly. The natural order provides no redemption; it occurs 
through unlikely means—violence, ugliness—and is always unearned. 

It is hard to imagine the possessor of such a vision doing something so ordi- 
nary as writing a letter. And indeed, these letters are, at first, a bit inhuman. 
Sure of herself, with an integrity that never wavered, she was sustained from 
the beginning by her work, her faith, ker family, and remained untouched, 
even in the face of death, by commoner forms of uncertainty. 
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Her strength was always evident. In 1949, when she was only 24, she wrote 
the following astonishing words to her agent, in response to a critical letter 
from her editor: 

The criticism is vague and really tells me nothing except that they don’t 

like it. I feel the objections they raise are connected with its virtues and the 

thought of working with them specifically to correct these lacks they 
mention is repulsive to me. The letter is addressed to a slightly dim-witted 

Camp Fire Girl, and I cannot look with composure on getting a lifetime of 

others like them. 

There are not many 24-year-olds who would be unmoved by the remarks 
of a professional, one’s first editor. But O’Connor, although she often asked 
for criticism from her friends and was glad to make changes when she thought 
them improvements, was always quick to contradict any criticism she dis- 
agreed with. 

Isolated as she was in rural Georgia, O’Connor made and kept many friends 
through her correspondence. There is little chitchat in her letters, and she uses 
the letters to discuss important matters with the people she values but does not 
often get to see. The important matters are always the same: writing and the 
Church. | 

It is surprising to discover the writers whom she favors. She reveres Vla- 
dimir Nabokov and says he is her most important contemporary influence. 
She hotly defends Lolita. “All these moralists who condemn Lolita give me 
the creeps.” She admires J.F. Powers, J.D. Salinger, Bernard Malamud, Iris 
Murdoch and her friend John Hawkes; she detests James Jones, Truman 
Capote, Carson McCullers, and is critical of John Updike and William Styron. 
She is far from a conservative Catholic in her literary responses, equivocal 
about Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh and bored by Georges Bernanos. 


The Church, says O’Connor, saved her about 2,000 years in 
learning how to write. Its language and its mode of thinking led 
her as well to perceptions like “Part of purgatory must .be the 
realization of how little it would have to take to make a vice 
into a virtue,” which give her fiction the dimension of trans- 
cendence that distinguishes it from most contemporary writing. 


She is at her most generous when criticizing the manuscripts of her friends. 
What a superb and practical critic she was, and how helpful: “Don’t name any 
streets Oak and Main. Even if they are that kind of street, cease and desist... .” 
“Strangle that word dreams. ...’’ “If there is no possibility for change in a char- 
acter, we have no interest in him.... You could correct this by having the boy- 
not quite so evil, by having him hesitate before each of his evil acts and decide 
on the evil for a reason which he figures out. Otherwise there is no use to write 
about him.... In fiction everything that has an explanation has to have it and 
the residue is Mystery with a Capital M.” 

O’Connor’s letters are particularly valuable in their revelations of her in- 
tentions about her work, sometimes in specific stories. I have always wondered 
if the Catholic aspects of her fiction were an overlay contributed by wishful 
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Catholic readers. Aware of this tendency in some readers and critics, she writes, 
“I am afraid that one of the great disadvantages of being known as a Catholic 
writer is that no one thinks you can lift the pen without trying to show some- 
body redeemed.” But clearly, her faith informed her life and her fiction. She 
refers to The Violent Bear it Away as “a very minor hymn to the Eucharist.” 

I was delighted to see her answer, in a 1963 letter to Sister Mariella Gable, 
a question that had always puzzled me: Why does she write always about 
Protestants, never about Catholics? | 

I can write about Protestant believers better than Catholic believers— 
because they express their belief in diverse kinds of dramatic action which 
is obvious enough for me to catch. I can’t write about anything subtle. 
Another thing, the prophet is a man apart. He is not typical of a group. 
Old Tarwater is not typical of the Southern Baptist or the Southern Methodist. 
Essentially, he’s a crypto-Catholic. When you leave a man alone with his 
Bible and the Holy Ghost inspires him, he’s going to be a Catholic one way 
or another even though he knows nothing about the visible Church. His 
kind of Christianity may not. be socially desirable, but it will be real in the 
sight of God. If I set myself to write about a socially desirable Christianity, 
all the life would go out of what I do. And if I set myself to write about the 
essence of Christianity, I would have to quit writing fiction, or become 
another person. 

I wish I did not find this explanation so tortuous, as I wish I found some of 
her apologetics more accessible. It is far easier to embrace her theories about 
fiction than her theories about this. It must be remembered that O’Connor was 
a strict, Catholic who believed all the dogma of the Church, and obeyed all its 
rules, including the one that demanded she ask permission of a priest before 
she read a book on the Index. 

It would be easy, and in some ways a comfort, if one were able to dismiss 
O’Connor’s faith by reducing it to bristling simplicities. But her faith is com- 
plicated. Neither mystical nor social in orientation, she sees the Church as the 
visible symbol of order; it is, as such, invaluable to her, particularly in the con- 
text of modern disorder. Yet she is not deceived about the Church’s short- 
comings. She sees them, but they do not daunt her. To her friend Cecil Dawkins 
see writes: 

You judge it (the Church) strictly by its human element, by unimaginative 
and half-dead Catholics who would be startled to know the nature of what 
they defend by formula. The miracle is that the Church’s doctrine is kept 
pure both by and from such people. Nature is not prodigal of genius, and 
the Church makes do with what nature gives her. At the age of 11, you en- 
counter some old priest who calls you a heretic for inquiring about evolution; 
at about the same time, [Jesuit] Pierre Teilhard de Chardin is in China dis- 
covering Peking man. 

The Church, for O’Connor, has little to do with its personnel and less to do 
with their conduct: 

I am a Catholic peculiarly possessed of the modern consciousness, that thing 

[Carl] Jung describes as unhistorical, solitary, and guilty. To possess this 

within the Church is to bear a burden, the necessary burden for the conscious 
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Catholic. It’s to feel the contermporary situation at the ultimate level. I think 
that the Church is the only thing that is going to make the terrible world we 
are coming to endurable; the only thing that makes the Church endurable 
is that it is somehow the body of Christ and that on this we are fed. It seems 
to be a fact that you have to suffer as much from the Church as for it but if 
you believe in the divinity of Christ, you have to cherish the world at the 
same time that you struggle to endure it. 

O’Connor’s faith sustained her through a severely circumscribed life and 
the knowledge of a progressively worsening illness and certain early death. 
But resignation is not a term one éssociates with her life; her response is alto- 
gether grander and more energetic. 

I sent you the other Sewell piece and the one on St. Thomas & Freud. This 

latter has the answer in it to what you call my struggle to submit, which - 

is not a struggle to submit but a struggle to accept and with passion. I mean, 
possibly, with joy. Picture me with my ground teeth stalking joy—fully armed 
too as it’s a highly dangerous quest. The other day I ran upon a wonderful 
quotation: ‘“The dragon is at the side of the road watching those who pass. 

Take care lest he devour you: you are going to the Father of souls, but it is 

necessary to pass by the dragon.” 

The Church, she says, saved her about 2,000 years in learning how to write. 
Its language and its mode of thinking led her as well to perceptions like “Part 
of purgatory must be the realization of how little it would have to take to make 
a vice into a virtue,” which give her fiction the dimension of transcendence that 
distinguishes it from most contemporary writing. 

She chose to deal with her illness by retiring-to Georgia to live on a farm 
with her mother. Her letters to her beloved friends are never effusive, barely 
even emotional. But, as she says to cne of them, “I come from a family where 
the only emotion respectable to show Is irritation.” Her deep concern for the 
people she loves expresses itself in practical ways: jokes; concerns for health, 
both physical and spiritual; a willingness to write recommendations and criticize 
manuscripts; to look for gingerbread mix and funny clippings for friends 
in Europe. Her last letter is full of worry about an anonymous phone call a 
friend has received in New York. Flannery writes, “Cowards can be just as 
vicious as those who declare themselves—more so. Don’t take any romantic 
attitude toward that call.” A few days later, Flannery was dead. 

Courage is Flannery O’Connor’s cardinal virtue, both in her life and in her 
work. Her fiction compels us because of its daring: it has to do with the people 


‘ and the events we, most of us, are afraid to consider. The irony and formality 


of her language make the situations bearable. Her life, too, was full of courage 
and a sense of irony and formality. There is no hint of self-pity or anguish: 
her acceptance of her fate was complete. But it was not merely a serene accep- 
tance; she was aware of the irony of her destiny, of how the enforced limitations 
of her life may have been responsible for the perfection of her work. Flannery 
O’Connor first went north at 22; perhaps she would have stayed there had she 
not become ill. What would she have written in Iowa or in Connecticut, living 
a freer life? As it was, she knew her work and settled down to it, realizing 
that she would not live long, would not live free of pain. o 
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‘+ TERRORISM: TRACING THE 
INTERNATIONAL NETWORK 


By Claire Sterling 


Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
has identified terrorism as much a violation of 
human rights as other practices more widely 
cited. The author, who has spent two and a half 
years researching leftist terrorist groups, 
talking to government officials and police in 10 
countries from Sweden to Lebanon, examining 
court records and published interviews, con- 
cludes: “There is massive proof that the 
Soviet Union and its surrogates, over the last 
r decade, have provided the weapons, training and 
sanctuary for a worldwide terror network.” 
Claire Sterling is an American foreign corres- 
pondent based in Italy. This article is adapted 
from her book, The Terror Network, published 
by Reader's Digest Press/Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. : 
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our well-groomed men bearing sawed-off shotguns approach a car on 
F a busy street in Milan; bullets rip through the body of the passenger, 
chief of one of the city’s largest hospitals. The Red Brigades, the nation’s 
most feared terrorist group, claims responsibility. In Northern Ireland, a band 
of armed men uses explosives to blast its way into the castle of Sir Norman 
Stronge, an 86-year-old Protestant leader and longtime speaker of Northern 
- Irelanď’s Parliament; the bodies of Sir Norman and his son, James, 48 years 
old, are found later, bullets through their heads, and guerrillas of the Irish 
Republican Army (I.R.A.) say it was their work. 

Such incidents are the stuff of everyday headlines. But in February 198], at 
his first news conference as Secretary of State, Alexander M. Haig, Jr., made 
them the focus of diplomatic confrontation. He warned that international 
terrorism had become “rampant,” and he charged the Soviet Union with 
consciously seeking to “foster, support and expand” terrorist activities around 
the world. Specifically, he accused Moscow of “training, funding and 
equipping” those who kill for political profit. 

The reaction to Secretary Haig’s charges was in many ways predictable. 
The Soviet Union called such talk “a gross and malicious deception” and 
insisted that the “‘control center of international terrorism” was, in fact, the 
Central Intelligence Agency headquarters in Langley, Va. Journalists who 
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interviewed government intelligence experts—including some C.I.A. aides— 
quoted officials to the effect that there was no hard evidence to support Mr. 
Haig’s. accusations. And many Americans shook their heads despairingly at 
what sounded to them like noting more than an old cold warrior’s refrain, 
a broadside political attack against a safe and familiar target. 

Until a few years ago, I might have been among those head-shakers. Gen- 
erations of Americans, raised on Depression fare, find it hard to shake off a belief 
in the aspirations of the political left. But I have spent the last two and a half 
years researching leftist terrorist groups, talking to government officials and 
police in 10 countries from Sweden to Lebanon, examining court records and 
interviews in the public prints. I now know better. There is massive proof that 
the Soviet Union and its surrogates, over the last decade, have provided the 
weapons, training and sanctuary for a worldwide terror network aimed at 
the destabilization of Western democratic society. . 

The network, as described by dozens of captured terrorists and volumes of 
courtroom testimony, consists of a multitude of disparate terrorist groups, 
helping out one another and receiving indispensable aid from not altogether 
disinterested outsiders. | | 

A few years ago, the C.I.A. resorted that more than 140 such terrorist bands 
from 50-odd countries on four continents were linked in one way or another. 

One example: On July 26, 1974, a customs inspector at the Orly airport in 
Paris discovered that Yutaka Furuya, a passenger on a flight from Beirut 
was carrying several forged passports, $10,000 in counterfeit money and papers 
tying him to the Japanese Red Army terrorist group. It turned out he was on 
his way from a Palestinian base in Lebanon to kidnap a wealthy Japanese 
businessman in West Germany, and that he was to have logistic support from 
the German Red Army Faction. 

After his arrest, fellow Japanese terrorists ‘occupied the French Embassy 
in The Hague and demanded Furuya’s release. They used explosives stolen 
by a Swiss anarchist group from a military depot in Zurich, and they were 
directed by Carlos the J ackal, a Venezuelan who was running terrorist opera- 
tions in Europe for George Habash’s Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. 

Such connections within the terrorist network have long been evident. What 
is now beginning to emerge is the degree to which the links in this network 
have been purposefully forged—and continue to be maintained—by the 
Soviet Union and its two chief proxies in this regard, Cuba and the Palestinians. 

Not until Secretary Haig’s cherges, and a similar statement a day earlier 
by the President of Italy, Alessandro Petrini, had any Western government 
publicly accused Moscow of a major role in fostering the network. Most of 
the governments under siege are still reluctant to do so. They are unwilling to 
risk their relationship with Moscow—or with the oil-rich nations supporting 
the Palestinian connections of the network. They also seem to want conclusive 
proof that the Soviet Union has created and is the phantom mastermind of 
these terrorist bands. 

It’s not that simple. Such direct control of the terrorist groups was never 
the Soviet intention. All are indigenous to their countries. All began as off- 
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-= shoots of relatively nonviolent movements that expressed particular political, 


economic, religious or ethnis grievances. 

Moreover, some of the support Moscow hands out in the Third World goes 
to anticolonial groups that are militant but not terrorist. Time and again, 
however, authentic left-wing liberation movements slip over the line from 
organized resistance to terrorist violence. That line is hard to define, as is the 
very concept of terrorism itself. Lenin’s definition—“the purpose of terror 
is to terrorize” —is a useful beginning. The terrorist uses violence not to punish 
the victim but to intimidate the audience, to impose his political will by force 
when he cannot achieve it by democratic means. 

The heart of the Russians’ strategy is to provide the terrorist network with 
the goods and services necessary to undermine the industrialized democracies 
of the West. More than half of the international terrorist attacks since 1968, 
according to the C.LA., have taken place in Western Europe and North 
America. The most deadly have come in a strategic crescent from Turkey 


‘westward-through Italy and up to Ireland. And, as Italy’s Red Brigades have 


made clear, the ultimate objective is “the supreme symbol of multinational 
imperialism,” the United States. | 

It is not happenstance that none of the major terrorist attacks have been 
directed against the Soviet Union or any of its satellites or client states. 

Some terrorist bands have suffered their share-of setbacks in the last year 
or two. In Turkey, for exemple, “The Anarchy’—the warfare between left 
and right terrorists that acccunted for 4,000 deaths in 1980-—has almost ground 
to a halt since the new military regime took over. More than 21,000 alleged 
terrorists, more or less evenly split between left and right, have been jailed. 
In Spain, estimates of the number of hard-core Basque terrorists in Eurkad ta 
Askatasuna (E.T.A.) remain at between 109 and 200, but there have been 
signs of public disenchantment. Early last month, the murder of a nuclear 
engineer led to widespread antiterrorist protests; a few days later, however, 
the demonstrations turned in E.T.A.’s favor after a suspected terrorist died 
while being held by the pclice. 

Still, it is dangerous to draw conclusions from apparent symptoms of weak- 
ness in the terrorist network. Public knowledge of the workings of a particular ` 
terrorist band usually comes from one that is in trouble, whose members have 
been arrested and are talking. Moreover, some terrorist groups have flourished 
during these same years; the Provisional I.R.A., for example, has been able 
to maintain between 200 and 250 fully armed members in spite of the growing 
war-weariness within its Roman Catholic constituency. 

The network, with Moscow’s aid, has come a long way in the last decade. 
Once dependent upon large numbers of ill-equipped amateurs untrained in 
modern guerrilla tactics, the network is now in large measure made up of 
professionals, superbly trained, moving about the world in yachts and heli- 
copters, flush with money picked up in multimillion-dollar kidnappings and 
bank robberies, armed with walkie-talkies, electronic eavesdropping devices 
—~and even heat-seeking, ground-to-air Strela missiles. They have strings of 
safe houses at home and established getaway routes to assured sanctuaries 
abroad. It takes only a handful of them to paralyze a nation. 
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The roots of the terrorist network can be traced directly to the Tricontinental 
. Congress held in Havana in Jenuary 1966. More than 500 delegates passed 
resolutions emphasizing the need for close collaboration between “‘socialist 
countries” —i.e., the Soviet Union and its satellites—and ‘national liberation 
movements.” Significantly, resclutions covered not only Third World groups 
but also “democratic workers and student movements” of Western Europe 
and North America. The delegates’ purpose, they said, was to devise “a global 
revolutionary strategy to counte- the global strategy of American imperialism.” 

It was, unmistakably, a call for a Guerrilla International. And the call was 
heeded. Ten months later, a new cluster of more than a dozen training cdmps 
for guerrilla fighters from all over the world was opened in Cuba. The man in 
charge was Col. Vadim Kotchergin of the K.G.B. It was the first major move 
by the Soviet Union in the emergence of the Guerrilla International. 

To be sure, Fidel Castro had been operating his own schools for guerrillas 
since 1961, starting with recruits from Latin America and Africa. By 1964, 
Palestinians and Europeans had joined the ranks. But the addition of Colonel 
Kotchergin’s camps added a new dimension. The men who were trained in 
these camps provided the first generation of leadership for the terrorist decade 
to come. | | 

The stage was set in 1968, that emazing year when, from Berkeley to Tokyo, 
a generation born after the last great war declared its own war on society in 
a brief but stunning show of strenzth. The whole planet seemed to be lurching 
leftward toward revolution. Then, it was over, and the vast majority who had 
lived through the experience left it behind. But many of those with a true voca- 
tion for revolutionary violence had found one another. 

These beginners knew nothing of the terrorist trade; they lacked money, 
weapons, fast getaway routes and safe havens abroad. We will never know how 
far they might have gone on their own, because they were never really left on 
their own. By 1970, any aspiring terrorist band could count on Cuba or the 
Palestinian resistance. 

The revolutionary decade of the 1960s had been roused in Latin America 
"as Fidel Castro preached his gospel of spontaneous, popular revolution. But 
that vision had faded as the Soviet presence in Cuba increased, and now the 
fulcrum of revolution had moved to the Middle East. 

The Palestinians now had their own camps for foreigners. Starting i in Syria, 
Lebanon and Jordan, they spread over the decade to South Yemen and then 
down into Moscow’s new Africen client states, Angola and Mozambique. 
The Palestinians also set up such camps in Algeria and in Libya, with the 
help of Libyan money and literally billions of dollars’ worth of Soviet arma- 
ment. Cubans taught in most of these camps, East Germans in many, North 
Koreans in some. 

It was in South Yemen, howzver—by then a Soviet satellite state tightly 
controlled by the K.G.B.—that a kind of postgraduate school in international 
terrorism emerged. The list of foreign guests in the camps around Aden in- 
cluded members of West Germany’s Baader-Meinhof gang, Italy’s Red 
Brigades, the Basque E.T.A., the Provisional I.R.A., the Japanese Red Army,. 
the Tupamaros of Uruguay and the Turkish and Iranian undergrounds. 
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For most of them, the hosts were George Habash and his military com- 
mander, Wadi Haddad, of the Marxist Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. It was this group, more than any other among the half-dozen in the 
Palestine resistance, that was most committed to internationalizing the struggle 
with Israel. The group’s strategy: To develop a multinational terrorist hit 
team that would force their cause upon the world’s attention. One early opera- 
tion, carried out jointly with El Fatah through Black September, was the 
massacre at the Olympic Games in Munich in 1972. Soon, however, the 
Habash-Haddad front, operating out of Aden, went its own way. Among 
its missions: The raid on a meeting in Vienna of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries in December 1975 in which 11 Arab oil ministers were 
taken hostage; the occupation of the French Embassy in the Netherlands. in 
September 1975; the destruction of the West German Embassy in Stockholm 
in February 1976; the hijacking of a French plane to Entebbe in June 1976 
and of a.Lufthansa plane to Mogadishu in Somalia in October 1977. 

A second major watershed in Moscow’s support of the terrorist network - 
came after the October War of 1973. For the first time, the Arab military per- 
formance was impressive enough to persuade leaders such as the P.L.O.’s 
Yasir Arafat that there was some chance ofa diplomatic road to peace. The 
most intransigent foes of a negotiated settlement with Israel reacted by form- 
ing the Palestine Rejection Front. And the Soviet Union, committed to an 
anti-Israel policy, began to lavish ever-greater financial and logistical support 
on the rejectionists. 

The Cubans started arriving in large numbers to train guerrillas in the Middle 
East. At the same time, Moscow organized extensive military and guerrilla 
. courses for the Palestinians—in the Soviet Union and in East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria. By 1977 more than 50 such courses 
a year were running in the Soviet bloc, 40 of- them within the Soviet Union 
itself, involving thousands of guerrilla cadets. In addition, all the Palestinian 
guerrilla formations—totaling more than 16,000 men—are today wholly 
armed with Soviet-bloc weapons. 

Throughout this period,.the Russians insisted that such support of the 
Palestinian cause was simply a matter of supporting an indigenous liberation 
movement; they have denied any connection between that support and any 
international terrorist activities. In reality, however, there has been a straight 
transfer of terrorist skills and equipment from Moscow to the Palestine resis- 
tance to the terrorists of Europe and beyond, with the knowledge and assistance 
of the Russians themselves. | 

Soviet-bloc arms were being shipped from Eastern Europe to the Middle 
East, then transshipped to Western European terrorists through a Bulgarian 
staging post or via Libya. (The imprisoned co-founder of Italy’s Front Line, 
Fabrizio Giai, said: “‘Never—never!—could the Palestinians have delivered 
Kalashnikovs and other Scviet-bloc weapons to us or anybody else without 
' the Soviet Union’s permission.’’) And privileged sanctuaries for German, 
Spanish and Italian terrorists were sprouting up all over Eastern Europe. Four 
German terrorists wanted for the 1977 kidnapping and murder of the indus- 
_ trialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer, for example, were tracked down by West 
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German detectives taking sunbatts on a beach in Bulgaria. Top Italian terrorists 
were practically commuting to >-ague. And the movement of personnel and 
tactics between and among the Lussians, the Palestinians and the individual 
national terrorist groups was growing ever greater and more sophisticated. 

The record of Soviet involvement with the terrorist network is clear, as in 
the case histories of the three tarzet nations cited below. 


Turkey 


Masked gunmen ‘burst into cefes. “Are you rightist or leftist?” they would 
demand, and then slaughter one side or the other—or both. Anybody sitting 
at a ground-floor window, watching television, became fair game for the 
terrorists. Entire cities took sides: Erzurum, near Turkey’s border with Iran, 
was rightist; Kars, on the Russien border, was leftist. One dared not journey 
from one to the other. 

In 1977, 250 political murders were committed in Turkey; in 1979, the number 
reached 1,500; last year it climvzed above 4,000—the world’s worst case of . 
raging terrorist warfare. Not untd the army took over power last summer and 
started its massive arrests of pane terrorists did the bloodshed begin to 
diminish. 

There were a host of logical reasons for the violence in Turkey. A closed, 
medieval Islamic society had been suddenly transformed by Kemal Ataturk’s 
post-World War I revolution, sw:pt into the modern age, but political corrup- 
tion had rotted the beginnings of parliamentary government. Endemic poverty 
and a 50 percent youth unempicryment had stirred textbook urban unrest. 
Leftist revolutionary groups appeared. But the explanation for the burst of 
terrorism in Turkey is to be fourd elsewhere: in the Soviet Union. 

Vladimir N. Sakharov used ta work for the K.G.B.’s Department VIII, 
which encompasses the Arab sta es, Afghanistan, Iran, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
- Greece and Turkey. When he def=cted in 1971, he told American interrogators 
about three major Soviet missions in his zone. They were: 

l. To sabotage Saudi Arabia’: oilfields and, if possible, dislodge its pro- 
Western monarchy. 

2. To build terrorist cells in He Arab oil sheikdoms around Kuwait and 
the Persian Gulf, offering schol:.rships and guerrilla training in the Soviet 
Union. l 

3. To mount—as reported <1 John Barron’s book ‘KGB’—a “brutal 
- campaign of urban terrorism, kicnapping and assassination against Turkey.” 

Generally speaking, Turkey has rated little public attention in the Western 
world. Yet it is a land mass of enormous importance, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization member charged with defending the eastern entrance to 
the Mediterranean; its strategic importance to the West has increased dramat- 
ically since the fall of the Shah in Iran. Turkey has been coveted by the 
Russians since the days of the first czars. l 

According to Sakharov, the letest expression ofthat desire began in the 
early 1960s when the K.G.B. began recruiting promising young left-wing 
Turks for a terrorist movement They were eventually shipped secretly to 
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_ Syria for guerrilla training, with the arrangements made by two K.G.B. agents 
working out of the Soviet Embassy in Damascus. Turkey’s terrorist cadets soon 
were enrolled in other Palestinian camps, from Lebanon and Jordan to 
South Yemen, and taken in hand by Habash and Haddad. By 1970, a group 
of them had already been caught by police in the act of mounting a terrorist 
hit. Time and again in the years that followed, Turkish graduates of Palestinian 
camps—Russian-supervised or located in Russian-run South Yemen—were 
picked up as they made their way back home, loaded down with Soviet-bloc 
weapons. 

For the most part, these newly trained terrorists joined a sprawling youth 
group called Dev Genc and its military arm, the Turkish Peoples Liberation 
Army. Its bombings, shootings, holdups, kidnappings and killings of police 
brought about the declaration of martial lew in 1971. Two years later, the 
Turkish Army kept its word and held free elections. Meanwhile, the Libera- 
tion Army and its smaller associates in the left-wing underground had dug 
deeper, built up enormous new arsenals of Soviet-bloc weapons (40,000 guns 
were seized by police over the next four years) and tightened its ties with the 
Habash-Haddad front. | 

The Palestinians, too, had worked assiduously under martial law to build 
up terrorist cadres in Turkey. As their noted hijacker Leila Khaled proudly 
announced to the Istanbul daily Hurryet on May 26, 1971, Habash’s Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (P.F.L.P.) was “sending instructors to 
Turkey in order to train Turkish youth in urban guerrilla fighting, kidnappings, 
plane hijackings and other matters... in view of the fact that it is more difficult 
than in the past for the Turks to go and train in P.F.L.P. camps abroad.” The 
P.F.L.P. “has trained most of the detained Turkish underground members,” 
she added. 

Eventually the leftist terrorists of Turkey came to be splintered among 
dozens of Marxist revolutionary bands. But rightist terrorism has a clearer 
profile. It belongs to Col. Arpaslan Turkes, whose paramilitary idealists are 
also known as the “Gray Wolves’—they howl when their leader appears 
before them. The colonel was a late starter in political terrorism, depending 
initially on a neo-Nazi party. By the time he turned his Gray Wolf terrorists 
‘loose in the early 1970s, he could justifiably claim to be responding to com- 
munist provocation. The terrorist left wing retaliated, and the two-way kill 
rate rose inexorably. Right-wing military officers supplied weapons to right- 
wing killers, while the Soviet Union accelerated shipments to the leftists. 
Huge consignments of Soviet-bloc arms were smuggled in from Bulgaria, 
trucked overland or shipped by sea. On June 3, 1977, Turkey’s security officers 
stopped the Greek cargo vessel Vasoula in the Bosporus, coming from Varna, 
Bulgaria. She was carrying 67 tons of armaments, much of it earmarked for 
the left-wing underground in Turkey. The Turkish Government’s protest to 
Bulgaria got nowhere. 

Late in 1978, martial law was imposed again, but the level of violence contin- 
ued to soar. The terrorism was producing a corpse an hour when the army 
once again took over the nation last summer. As was true in its earlier inter- 
ventions in 1960 and 1971, the armed forces said they were seeking to rescue, 
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rather than replace, a democratic order under siege. They kept their promise 
those times, restoring civilian rdle, and most observers are reasonably sure 
they will do so again. Meanwhile, the terrorist kill rate has dropped from one 
an hour to one a week. 


Northern Ireland 


When Northern Ireland’s she-:cing war started in 1969, the Protestants had 
all the guns. The Roman Cathol= Provisionals had nothing but a few molder- 
ing weapons left from the I.R..4.’s storied battle for freedom, about half a 
century before. They had to rels at first on American weapons—trickling in, 
three or four at a time, in the lse bottoms of suitcases—and on American 
dollars. - ~- 

The millions of Irish Americens who bankrolled the Provos thought they 
were supporting a continuation o7 the conflict that ended in 1922 with Ireland’s 
winning its independence from Great Britain. The Protestant majority in: the 
six northern counties still unde- British control had been freezing Roman 
Catholics—-many of them wretcLedly poor—out of jobs, housing and public 
life. The I.R.A. presented itself as engaged in an open and aboveboard war 
against religious persecution: a var to reunite the north with the south. 

In fact, as the Provisional I.R..’s newspaper, An Phoblacht, has made clear, 
it was and remains a war “to demolish the colonial regime in the northern 
war zone and the Quisling regime in the Free State of Ireland”’—in other 
words, a wat against both north ~nd south. It was also a war to “educate the 
workers to destabilize capitalism and international imperialism,” as the Provos 
told Controinformazione, the hcuse organ of Italy’s Red Brigades. 

The I.R.A. has come a long wey since its early days of dependence upon the 
United States. Fund raising is mostly done at home nowadays, by means of 
protection rackets, brothels, massage parlors and -bank stickups. And the 
incoming hardware is largely Sccviet-made. It took only a few years to make 
the transformation with the help of the international terror network. 


The first definitive signal the Provos received that their weapons shortage- 


might be ending came in the artumn of 1971. An unknown man, using the 
all-purpose name of “Mr. Freeman,” dropped by to say that 4.5 tons of modern 
arms made in Czechoslovakia m ght be available. Maria McGuire, who wrote 
a book about life among the P-ovos, later reported that one of their leaders, 
` David O’Connell, wandered on he Continent from Paris to Benre to Amster- 
dam to.make the connection, “fcllowed by the Czech and Soviet secret police.” 
Then he made contact with Ormipol, an arms factory in Prague run by the 
Czech security police, who in tutn had been tightly controlled by the K.G.B. 
since the 1968 Soviet invasion. DO’Connell eventually did order 4.5 tons of 


+ 


bazookas, rocket launchers, hard grenades and the like, but the 166 crates - 


were intercepted by police in Amsterdam. While the Provos were shattered 
by the loss of their first big arms consignment, their source was assured from 
that point on. 

By then, the I.R.A. was getting to be a focus of worldwide revolutionary 
interest second only to the Palestinian resistance. The first I.R.A. contingents 
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were dispatched to Jordanian guerrilla camps in 1969 and were soon drawn 
into George Habash’s inner circle. In October 1971, Provo leaders were guests 
of honor in Florence at the historic conference that started Europe’s Guerrilla 
International. 

Assembled by Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, the radical Italian millionaire pub- 
lisher, and the ultra-left Potere Operaio (Workers Power), delegates from 14 
countries agreed to coordinate international terrorist plans. It was, according 
to British and Irish Government sources, an unprecedented and dangerous 
development. 

The keynote address, on the Palestinian resistance, was given by Italy’s 
radical Marxist thinker Antonio Negri. The delegates then spent a full day 
listening to the I.R.A.’s Seamus Costello as he analyzed the experience of 
Europe’s oldest guerrilla army. Arrangements were made at the meeting to 
smuggle weapons in heavy trailer trucks across the Continent to the I.R.A. 
- In May-1972, I.R.A. leaders sat in at the first international terrorist summit, 
organized by George Habash in Baddawi, Lebanon. And two months later, 
in Paris, Habash’s Palestinian Front and the armed bands of 12 other nation- 
alities signed a formal “Declaration of Support” for the Provisional I.R.A. 
Fifty Provos were selected for advanced guerrilla training in Lebanon. Before 
long, there was a steady flow of I.R.A. men to South Yemen for work with 
Wadi Haddad. There, on the shooting range, in Haddad’s private movie house 
at camp, they mingled with the men at the top. 

The connection begar. to pay off at once. During 1972, the Habash-Haddad 
front held a series of secret meetings in Dublin, organizing the multinational 
terrorist team that would operate under Carlos the Jackal. When a million 
dollars’ worth of weapons were divided up among them, the Provisionals got 
the lion’s share. Soon, Carlos himself was taking the trouble to procure ex- 
plosives for the Provos from an anarchist weapons supply service in Zurich. 
Italy’s Red Brigades hailed the I.R.A. as “an unrenounceable point of refer- 
ence for generalized warfare on the European continent.” The operational 
plans of Cuban Intelligence for 1972 stipulated that “Cuba would train the 
I.R.A. in terror and guerrilla warfare tactics.” Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi of 
Libya offered “arms and support for the revolutionaries of Ireland.” Within 
a year, the cargo vessel Claudia steamed out of Tripoli toward the coast of 
Ireland bearing 250 Kalashnikov rifles and other weapons—five tons of the very 
best Soviet-bloc hardware—for the I.R.A. It was seized by the Irish Navy. 

By 1976, the Provos were training in Libyan guerrilla camps, as they were 
still doing last year. Eyewitnesses have reported their presence at such sites 
as Tokra, northeast of Benghazi, where Cuban instructors offer the world’s 
most advanced courses in sabotage, and at Camp Az-Zauiah studying weap- 
onry, explosives, sabotage and psychological warfare with guerrillas from 
West Germany, Spain, Greece and Brittany. 

Every move to arm and train the I.R.A. has sisted: it further toward its 
ultra-left benefactors, who see Northern Ireland as a prized battleground. 
Civil war in the six counties puts great strains on the United Kingdom, which 
is interlocked with the entire Westerr. structure of trade, industry, banking 
and military alliances. No wonder thet the Soviet Union, as early as 1972, 
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was sponsoring a worldwide campsizn “against British repression in Ireland,” 
piloted by hoary front groups like the International Union of Students, the 
World Federation of Democratic Youths and the World Peace Council. 

All this has brought Northern Irciand closer than any other country in the 
West to the kind of conflict that vlarxist revolutionaries call a civil war of 

long duration. And the Provos shey no signs of wanting to reach a political 
settlement. 

Like the most extreme of their Protestant counterparts, they have con- 
sistently blocked every possible peaseful solution. In 1973 they helped kill off 
a power-sharing plan in a new Nor-hern Ireland Assembly by planting 48,000 
pounds of explosives. “We see no ature in power-sharing,” they said. Later 
in 1973 they helped consign the promising Sunningdale agreement to oblivion 
by breaking their own ceasefire—tLe last they would ever agree to—after 
just three weeks. “There is absolu.ely no question of another ceasefire or 
truce,” .they later declared. In the -nummer of 1979, they killed off the best 
proposition yet for a federated Ireland; “‘the Fitzgerald plan,” by blowing up 
Lord: Mountbatten on his fishing Toat. 

The Fitzgerald plan was “unacceptable” they said flatly, a week after Mount- 
batten’s death. Their spokesman wes Ruairi O’Bradaigh, an I.R.A. man of 
30 years’ standing and president of “heir lawful political arm,.the Provisional 
Sinn Fein. “We do not want a confederation of the south with the north,” 
he declared. “Nor do we want an independent Ulster. We want a general 
dismantling of the existing establishments in the Irish Republic and Ulster 
both.” 

What then does the Provisional I.E.A. have in mind for its own version of 
a free and united Ireland? “We want a Democratic Socialist Republic,” replied 
O’Bradaigh, something “Third Worldish,” a bit like “Allende’s Chile,” flavored 
with thoughts from Colonel Qaddaz‘'s “Green Book,” “similar to commu- 
nism but not exactly like it”; Marxist in analysis, if not necessarily in practice, 
designed to “nationalize industries, control the means of production and 
distribution and take over agricultcre under state-run cooperatives”; em- 
phatically “not German social democracy” and not quite a dictatorship of the 
proletariat either, but almost. “We cc-uld not risk having parties around who 
want to bring colonialism back. Thee would have to be a reckoning with 
them.” 

Meanwhile, as the Provos keep sayxg, the 12-year-old war must go on. By 
late 1978, the Roman Catholic Bishop 3f Londonderry observed: “The Catholic 
community, like the whole community here in the north, is sick and tired of 
the Provisional I.R.A.” But it is dasbtful whether the Provos take much 
notice. They do not really require to te loved. They never did need more than 
a few hundred professional guerrillas to hold down a British army 30 or 40 
times their size. So long as they can count on the international terror network 
for hardware and sanctuary, their civi war can probably last in perpetuity. 


Italy 


In May 1975, Carlo Fioroni, a 31-2ar-old Italian high-school teacher, was 
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arrested in Switzerland while attempting to change $100,000 of Italian ransom 
money into Swiss francs. Back in Italy, Fioroni was convicted and imprisoned 
for his role in the terrorist kidnapping and murder of his closest friend. Four 
years later, from his prison cell, he provided the public with its first authentic 
look inside the Italian terrorist movement. 

During that same year, 1979, a judge in Padua offered his prognosis of the 
nation’s political health: “It seemed to me that... a tragic moment was ap- 
proaching for the community—insurrection and civil war.” There was a terror- 


' ist attack somewhere in the country once every three hours. 


Fioroni described a complex political-paramilitary structure that was 
Europe’s most sophisticated mode! of modern revolutionary warfare. His 
revelations sent shock waves through the nation. 

Throughout the decade, Italians had been sure that their terrorist affliction 
was a native cancer, free of foreign influence. To be sure, Italy lacked the 
religious confrontation that had ignited Ireland or the ethnic hatred that had 
fired Basque terrorism. But, as expert analysts pointed out, it did offer causes 
enough for the outbreak: The nation had been relentlessly misgoverned for 
30 years. Social and economic deformities abounded. Moreover, Italy’s com- 
munist party, the largest in the West, had been moving toward partnership 


- with the political establishment, leaving a huge tevolufionary vacuum on the 


left. 

Thus, left-wing intellectuals of the left refused to perceive the terrorists as 
anything but misguided revolutionaries and resolutely closed their eyes to 
possible foreign links. Italy’s allies shared this view. As late as 1978, the C.I.A. 
refused an Italian Government request for help in finding the kidnapped 
former Premier, Aldo Moro, on the ground that there was no evidence that the 
Italian Red Brigades had any international connections. 

In fact, the Italian terrorists were intimately connected with the global 
terrorist network. Their apparatus had two tiers. One was an open and legal 
political arm, the Autonomous Area, operating seminars,. international con- 
ferences, counterculture bookshops. and a chain of private broadcasting 
stations. Its leaders were the intellectual gurus of Italy’s left. The other tier 
was a secret, terrorist branch. It included dozens of different units—the 
Red Brigades, with 500 ermed members, and smaller bands, such as Front 
Line, with 200 to 300 mcre. The two tiers were mutually supporting, with a 
so-called Second Society of hundreds of thousands of law-abiding citizens 
offering the terrorists acceptance and protection. And the whole apparatus was 
closely linked to the Soviet Union and its terrorist surrogates, seeking to 
destabilize a major Western democracy. 

Fioroni was the first important member of the underground to talk publicly 
about its connections with the I.R.A. and the German and Basque terrorists. 
Not until 1980 was the Soviet link first established: Half the founding leaders 
of the Red Brigades and several top leaders of the Autonomous Area had been 
trained by the K.G.B. in special camps in Czechoslovakia before 1968. Patrizio 
Peci, a former member of the Red Brigades’ High Strategic Command, then 
confirmed that this training of cadres had continued throughout the 1970s. 

Peci added: “AIl the arms reaching the Italians, of whatever make or prove- 
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nance save those taken from polic-men and Carabinieri, were coming from a 
single distribution center stocked >y Palestinian formations.” Consignments 
picked up off the Lebanese coast aad off-loaded in Venice, he' said, had been 
divided among Italians, Germans, I.R.A. Provisionals and Spanish Basques. 

More than 1,000 accused terror::ts were in prison by the end of 1980, and 
some 100 of them made detailed confessions. Police raids turned up scores of- 
safe houses, tons of weapons and archives covering 10 years of terrorist 
growth. “Operationally speaking, the worst is over,” Gen. Umberto Capuzzo, 
the national commander of the Carabinieri, said some time ago. Yet even 
as he spoke, there was evidence tkt his optimism might have been misplaced. 
New terrorist incidents have occurred. And the deadly curve seems to be rising 
again. 

The nations of Europe have mede a start on a coordinated approach to 
combating the international terrocst network—a kind of counterterror net- 
work. The interior ministers of al 10 Common Market nations, along with 
those of Spain, Austria and Switzerland, have been meeting periodically on 
the matter for nearly three years. They have found ways: harmonizing their 
technical procedures, from car-plate identification to fingerprinting, and sharing 
their computerized information. . 

West Germany’s computers in “Veisbaden, for instance, now give officials 
` throughout Europe access to 10 million items of information on the life 
histories, travels, dental work, read_ng habits and musical preferences of known 
terrorists all over the world. Othcr nations are creating similar data banks. 
There has also been an increased -xchange of antiterrorist expertise as more 
nations set up their own special commando units modeled on West Germany’s 
Leatherheads (the G.S.G. 9), Briain’s celebrated S.A.S. and the French 
Gendarmerie’s Intervention Group (G.I.G.N.). 

But direct action against indiv dual terrorists cannot do the job alone. 
Leaders of the target nations are (=ginning to recognize the need to deal with 
` the larger groups of law-abiding citizens who lend the terrorists support— 
the accomplices among whom, as lao put it, the terrorist can swim like fish 
in the sea. The technique of estat[shing such a two-tier structure, as in Italy, 
has had a broad application amonz European terrorists. 

The way was pointed more thn a century ago, in czarist Russia, by a 
Moscow revolutionary named NicLolas Ishutin. It was he who first suggested 
the combination: an undergroun< terrorist force operating within the pro- 
tective ring of an open political party of law-abiding citizens. The public arm 
preaches revolution, covers for the underground, shields it from the police. 
The terrorists are presented as authentic—if sometimes “misguided”—revolu- 
tionaries. And they need not fear informers because of what the Mafia calls 
Omerta, the law of silence. 

The willingness of Secretary Haig and the President of Italy to go EE 
with charges of Soviet involvemen" in the terrorist network may lend strength 
to a public-information attack on the two-tier technique. What is needed is 
extensive public debate—in the media, at the universities, among intellectuals 
in general—cutting through old romantic concepts. Left-wing terrorism is 
not built upon authentic revolutonary goals of justice and equity for the 
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working class. It seeks everywhere to dismantle free societies, forcing consti- 
tutional governments to behave like police states. And civilians paired with 
the terrorists are peculiarly exposed to manipulation by the network’s Soviet 
sponsor. 

For all the value of government crackdowns and educational programs, 
these terrorists have noticeably improved their self-protective apparatus and 
tactics. Smaller bands are emerging, less vulnerable to infiltration, less sus- 
ceptible to public pressure, and armed with the latest technological weapons 
of destruction. 

There remains the other option open to governments under siege, the option 
they have been so loath to take. They can directly confront the Soviet Union, 
Cuba and the Palestinians, using the weapons of diplomacy and trade to 
halt the transfer of terrorist goods and services. They could attempt to mobilize 
world opinion against the network, raising the issue in the United Nations and 
other international forums. They could bring economic pressures on Moscow 
and the network’s other linchpins. 

In fact, given the dimensions of the problem, and the danger it poses to free 
nations everywhere, it seems hardly credible that the Soviet Union and the 
West can settle any other issues between them so long as the issue of world 
terrorism goes moves: | s 
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AEROBATICS AT MACH 25 
By Craig Covault 


The shuttle is a cemplex bird, with its huge 
engines, five compu ers, and thousands of hand- 
. Set tiles in the heat shield. It is also a hybrid, 
both a spaceship aad an airplane (or a glider, 
to be more preci e). Craig Covault, space 
technology editor o° Aviation Week and Space 
Technology, has legged nine hours with the ; 
prime crew flying inside the space shuttte . i 
mission simulator. 


left. The Florida beach stretches north and south. We are lying on our 
backs looking out the 180-dz3zree windshield of the spaceship Columbia. 
Our cockpit does not look much different than any large airliner. More 
switches and indicators—over 2,02) in all, about three times the number on 
the Apollo mooncraft. But there are the common “eight-ball’’ attitude 
direction indicators, velocity reado-its, and two sticks for flying the spacecraft. 
Plus something extra: three small TV screens on our instrument panel called 
cathode ray tube (CRT) displays. The CRTs, along with their keyboards, tie 
us to the brains of the space shutle, five computers that oversee each other 
to insure every act is a proper ons. 
Everything here looks authentic, but the scenes outside our window are 


ik launch pad’s 347-foot-tall red service structure rises beside us to the 


* not real. We are in the shuttle’s m_ssion simulator at NASA’s Johnson Space - 


Center outside Houston. The Colenbia’s prime crew, astronauts John Young 
and Bob Crippen, have spent ovez 1,300 hours. practicing in this $60 million 
simulator that duplicates with grcat precision the computer and instrument 
‘responses, the motions, and even the visual scenes of flying the space shuttle. 
As mission commander, veteran ace pilot Young sits in the left-hand seat 
where he will fly the 75-ton craft. 

Our video screens are now alive with information. One provides Crippen 
- with green-colored lines of digitaly printed data on spacecraft systems; the 
other two screens provide both, estronauts with green trajectory plots, the 
road map for our ascent into earch orbit. The cockpit is papered with cue 
cards carrying information Young and Crippen will use to compare with their 
flight instruments. ; 

The countdown clock is now ticking away the final seconds before launch. 
T-minus-10-9-8-7-6-5-4. . ignition. We lurch forward, then rebound backward 


Copyright © 1981 by the American Associzton for the Advancement of Science. 
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into the ejection seats as our vehicle is socked by 1.1 million pounds of thrust 
exploding from the three main engines in Columbia’s tail. There is a loud roar 
in the cockpit, and vertical tape gauges by Crippen’s left knee show we have 
full combustion chamber pressures. In the remaining seconds until lift-off, 
engine performance stabilizes, and we sway on the pad until the “‘twang-motion” 
imparted by ignition damps out. 

Six seconds after main engine ignition the cockpit is rocked again, this 
time much harder, by ignition of our two solid rocket boosters, adding 6.4 
million pounds more thrust, lifting us from pad 39A, and sending us skyward 
on a column of bright fire. 

As we climb swiftly on the 7.5 million pounds of total thrust provided by 
our five engines, we generate a roar slightly more gutwrenching than the noise 
of a Saturn moon rocket. We feel intense up-and-down vibrations caused by 
our solid rocket boosters. The launch tower, bathed in orange flame, slides 
by the left window within just a few feet. For a moment we move laterally as- 
well as skyward while our engines align their thrust. That slide across the 
pad brings us frightfully close to the tower—‘‘one thing that worries us,” 
admits Young. | 

Now seven seconds out and just clearing the launch tower, Young radios 
mission control in Houston, “Roll initiate,” which tells them that he sees 
two automatic maneuvers underway. Scarcely 200 feet off the pad, space 
shuttle has begun a 120-degree pirouette to rotate us into the proper attitude 
for flight. As the rotation stops, we begin to tilt back toward an upside-down 
position, pointing us out over the Atlantic Ocean. This strange, inverted 
attitude is necessary in order to keep the horizon in sight as a constant backup 
reference should instruments fail and Young be forced to fly the shuttle by 
the seat of his pants. The huge, 155-foot-long belly tank also obstructs radio 
-= Signals to and from the spacecraft. Flying the shuttle on its back keeps those 
information links clear. 

There is a distinct division of labor here. Comanda Young is glued to 
the flight instruments, ready to take manual control if the automatic guidance 
fails. Pilot Crippen is watching and managing all the complex systems so 
Young is free to fly. In a serious malfunction Crippen’s hands would be all 
over the cockpit, punching up computer data on the television displays and 
flipping switches. He tells Young what is happening and how it will affect 
the spacecraft’s performance. Young is doing the driving, keeping his eyes 
on the road. 

Just a little over a half-minute after launch, our three main liquid-fueled 
engines suddenly throttle down from 100 percent thrust to 65 percent thrust. 
This slows our acceleration for a safe passage through the sound barrier, 
the point of maximum aerodynamic pressure on the vehicle. It is another 
major test. Nothing like this has ever gone faster than the speed of sound 
before. 

At mission control, Silver Team flight director Neil Hutchinson polls his 
flight controllers on vehicle status, and mission control Capcom, astronaut 
Daniel Brandenstein, transmits, “Columbia, you are GO at 40 sec.” We reach 
supersonic velocity at 24,000 feet altitude 52 seconds after lift-off, and the 
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engines throttle up to 100 percent ttrust again. Heavy buffeting of the shuttle’s 
wings causes concern as we burst though the layers of air that are compressed 
by our velocity. High-speed winds compound the control problem, and the 
wing panels adjust their positions automatically to keep us within two degrees 
of the desired flight angle. To avol beaking up, we must aerodynamically 
thread the eye of a needle. “Getting out of the atmosphere is a very interesting 
problem,” observes Young. l 

. Vibrations from the solid rocket boosters are overpowering, like riding a 


giant paint shaker. The crew strats to focus on instrument readouts. Now 


one minute 53 seconds out at an al=tude of 120,000 feet, we exceed three times 
the speed of sound (Mach 3), and Capcom Brandenstein reports, “Columbia 
you have negative seats.” We are now too high and flying too fast to use the 
rocket-powered ejection seats in at emergency bailout. 


-@ 





Flying the space sicittle at 17,000 mph would 
challenge even the egendary Han Solo. 





Now at Mach 4 and 136,000 fee. high, the dynamic pressure on the space 
shuttle is low enough to allow for s.fe separation of our solid rocket boosters; 
they each have expended the last əf their 1.1 million pounds of propellant. 
Now we will be propelled by the three main engines alone,. “Columbia, you 


are GO for sep,” calls Brandenstein. There is a bright flash out the windows 
and a bang as the separation rocke-s on each booster fire. The boosters para- 


‘chute into the Atlantic Ocean to bezrecovered and reused on future shuttles. 
The ride is much smoother non, more like flying in an airliner. But the - 


spectacular view out the windshieli tells us that this is no mere air shuttle 
hop to Boston. Four minutes into ħe flight we are 72 miles over the Atlantic 
flying more than six times the speed of sound. 

Up to this crucial point, if one main engine were to fail, we could turn 
around and fly back to land at the Bunch area, or perhaps continue into orbit. 
When Houston is sure we can reash orbit with one failed engine, they give 
us the call to press on. Thirty seccnds later we no longer have the option of 
returning to earth. Brandenstein totifies us, “Columbia, you are negative 


. return.” We can no longer turn arc-ind, even if we want to. 


Now the space shuttle performs an unusual series of aerobatics. Until this 
time we have been flying a profile that makes it easier to return to the launch 
site in case of an abort. We have >een lofted higher to give us more margin 
for that difficult maneuver. Since w= are now committed to orbit, we no longer 
need that special trajectory; in fac, we must rid ourselves of it for a proper 
flight. To do that, the space shutte points her nose four degrees below the 
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horizon and dives 11 miles back down toward earth, building velocity as she- 


goes. 

With this flight angle at a beiskt of 80 miles, the mid-Atlantic scenery is 
overwhelming. “Weve never had a vehicle with these big windows,” says 
Crippen, “and it’s wild trying to watch the instruments because of the view 
outside.” . 

Seven minutes into launch, with the craft doing Mach 17 and descending 
through 78 miles altitude, the loads begin to peak at three times the force of 
gravity—not bad by flying standards. The g-force during Apollo launches, for 
example, reached an uncomfortable five to six. In this final drive to orbital 
velocity we eclipse the sound barrier every 12 seconds. 

Finally, eight minutes and 33 seconds after lift-off, the main engines shut 
down. In the cockpit we know shutdown has occurred because the engine 
status lights turn red, and we are weightless. Young and Crippen quickly 
verify instrument readings indicating that they have attained sufficient orbital 
velocities. We are not in a safe orbit yet. Main engine cutoff occurs at an alti- 
tude of only 72 miles with enough momentum to shove us into a lopsided 
orbit, one in which we could not stay very long. We are in this low orbit be- 
cause we must get rid of the external tank at a point where it will make only 
a half-earth orbit and then fall into the Indian Ocean. 

Seventeen seconds after engine cutoff the tank is separated automatically. 
We are still upside down; viewed from: earth it appears as if the tank is drop- 
ping the orbiter. Our reaction control system thrusters fire to move us to the 
left of the tank. We must quickly ignite the shuttle’s two previously unused 
Orbital Maneuvering Subsystem (OMS) engines to push us into a higher 
orbit. Our oxygen/hydrogen engines used in launch are now along just for 
the ride, not to be used until next launch of the Columbia. Only the OMS 
engines are used in space. 

Commander Young uses the control stick between his knees to fire thrusters 
which point our nose 15 degrees ‘above the horizon with the spacecraft still 
upside down. Timers count down the time to ignition of the two 6,000-pound . 
thrust engines, and ignition occurs near the middle of the Atlantic. 

Eighteen minutes after launch the Canary Islands come into view. The trip 


from the United States to Europe has taken less than 20 minutes on the space 


shuttle. We coast around the world until southwest of Australia we ignite 
the two big OMS engines again for their second burn. This maneuver com- 
pletes the launch phase and boosts us into the desired circular orbit, roughly 
150 miles above the earth. | 

We are in orbit, but there is much we must do to stay here. Our primary « 
concern now is opening the payload bay doors, which is necessary to cool 
the Columbia. Not until we check out our systems thoroughly will mission 
control clear us for flight beyond four orbits. Young and Crippen unstrap 
from their cockpit seats and float to the rear of the cabin to another control 
panel. There they flip switches that control the payload bay doors. 

The large doors are carefully opened, then closed. Once again they are 
opened, and this time the crew also deploys the radiators on the doors’ in- 
teriors, which are used to cool the orbiter as it flies in scorching sunlight. The 
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astronauts then check the navigation system to be used in our upcoming reentry 
and landing. Finally, the fuel cells generating electrical power are checked, 
and we are ready to continue the mission. During our fifth orbit two more 
OMS burns raise our orbit to 170 miles. ` 
- At last it is time for bed and eight hours of sleep. Young and Crippen will 
sleep in their cockpit seats where they would be awakened by ground con- 
trollers in the event of an emergency. 

On our second day in orbit more tests are E but the primary task 
' is a rehearsal for the critical reentry. The rehearsal goes well, and after more 

navigation updates, we spend ou second night in space aboard the shuttle. 

We rise early on day three to prepare for the return to earth, a mission 
phase equal in hazard to the Jaunch. Today we will worry about two things 
in particular: the orbiter’s thermal protection tiles and aerodynamic unknowns. 
The 30,761 ceramic tiles glued to the craft’s exterior are extremely delicate, 
and we have no way of knowing if they were damaged during launch. “It’s 
the launch loads in general, the bending, the acoustic noise, and all that stuff, 
that can really do it to the tiles,”. says Young. l 


ee 








There are ; unknowns aa upon unknowns 


during reentry. 


Another significant concern is the shuttle’s control during reentry. Will we 
be consumed by the 2,500-degree-Fahrenheit reentry heating caused by 
atmospheric friction? Will our navigation projections be good enough for us 
- to reach the dry lake-bed runway at Edwards Air Force Base in California? 
“There are unknowns stacked upon unknowns during reentry,” says astronaut 
Joe Allen, mission control Capcom for the reentry phase of the shuttle flight. 
. In darkness over the Indian Oceen and out of communication with Houston, 
we orbit upside down flying backwards with our tail pointing in the direction 
of motion. All is ready for the braking maneuver that slows the shuttle enough 
to allow earth’s gravity to pull us back from space. The engines are fired for 
- 2.5 minutes as we cross over the Indian Ocean. The burn is right on target. 

Young pitches the orbiter uprizht and points her-nose 18 degrees below 
the dark horizon. That position will automatically put us into a proper 40- 
degree nose-high altitude in 22 minutes when the orbiter begins to feel the 
atmosphere. Our video screens now show the first of about 10 different. trajec- 
tory displays used to guide us within the uncomfortably narrow heat and 





pressure constraints of reentry. We threaded the needle coming up, and we 


have to thread it again going down. The Guam tracking site transmits the 
necessary last-minute navigation data, and we watch a spectacular sunrise 


over ‘the south Pacific. 
Reentry has PEE We descend to 61 miles, and already . reentry heating 
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has begun to ionize the airflow over the spacecraft, thus preventing radio 
signals in or out for the next 17 minutes. Helmet sunshades are down to protect 
our eyes from the bright, 2,500-degree-Fahrenheit plasma encircling the 
spacecraft. We hope the tiles are protecting us from incineration, but if not, 
there is nothing we can do about it. 

Chief concern is flying Columbia, which suddenly has turned into half air- 
craft, half spacecraft. Although we are on autoguidance, Young sits watching 
his instruments, ready to take manual control if necessary. The automatic 
system flies more precisely than a human, but it is less adaptable to unknowns. 
Now 3,450 miles from the landing site, the spacecraft senses a minor g-load, 
and a major change occurs. A green, box-shaped symbol begins to move down 
the TV screen’s trajectory lines. The box signifies where the’ shuttle ought 
to be. Young’s job is to make sure a second moving symbol shaped like the 
orbiter stays within that moving box. The orbiter symbol shows where the 
spacecraft actually is in relationship to critical heating and aerodynamic load 
margins. If it moves very far away from the box, there is going to be trouble. 

At Mach 24 we are a fireball above mid-Pacific. Now the real flying starts. 
Until this time we have been going in an ultrafast beeline, but now we need 
to start slowing down. To do this, Columbia rolls up into an 80-degree bank, 
which’ we hold for several minutes to swing our nose southward. Later we 
reverse the bank and turn left to fly northward. Every few minutes we sweep 
our nose to the north and south of a straight line to Edwards, flying a series 
of hypersonic S-turns that gradnally play out our remaining speed. 

The cockpit view is the most memorable of the flight as we wing into high 
banked turns at Mach 20 with fire encircling the spacecraft. This moment is a 
milestone in the history of flight. Down we come, concerned about flight angles, 
video displays changing frequently. Now only Mach 8 and 29 miles high, we see 
the California coast 70 miles ahead. We have survived reentry heating, but we 
must survive the shuttle’s instability for the next 290 miles as we slow to Mach 3. 
“Don’t touch anything,” Young reminds himself as the automatic system finds 
a path through aerodynamic uncertainties. 

Well past radio blackout, we talk to Houston again and receive navigation 
signals from the ground. Joe Allen repeatedly tells us our ground track and 
energy status. At Mach 2.5 and 82,000 feet high, we see Rogers Dry Lake 45 
miles ahead and California’s Salton Sea out the right window. A sonic boom 
heralds our arrival to those on the ground in central California. 

We are subsonic at 35,000 feet, and Young takes manual control. Shortly 
afterwards we have company: Astronaut John McBride, flying a NASA T-38 
jet, has rendezvoused off our right wing. McBride flies underneath the Columbia, 
checking for damage, then establishes formation off our left wing, calling alti- 
tude and airspeed numbers for us to correlate with our own instruments. 

Slowing to 330 mph, Young begins the landing phase with an approach angle 
seven times steeper than that flown by commercial airliners. Crippen is now 
calling altitudes continuously. “Thirty-five hundred feet, John. ..3,000...2,500 
feet, stand by for preflare.” The aerodynamics of space shuttle are poor in slow 
flight, so we must dive steeply to maintain airspeed until the preflare point at 
1,750 feet altitude. In the critical preflare maneuver, Young pulls the nose up 
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‘sharply to avoid ground impact only nine seconds away. Airspeed quickly drops 
to 220 mph, and Crippen lowers the landing gear. McBride in the T-38 and 
' Crippen in the shuttle call the final feet to landing so Young can keep his eyes 
on the runway. “One hundred feet. ..80 feet...50 feet,” finally touchdown. A 
rooster tail of dust sprays behind us as we speed down the lake bed as fast as 
cars race at the Indianapolis 500. Crippen calls decreasing speeds as Young 
carefully brakes the vehicle to a stop. `` s 

The end of the first space shuttle mission starts the countdown for the second, 
_ and in six months astronauts Joe Engle and Dick Truly will be ready for that 
special walk to the Columbia at Kennedy Space Center’s Pad 39A, again to try 
aerobatics at Mach 25. -0 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA LURES THE 
MOVIE MAVERICK 


By Aljean Harmetz 


Only a decade ago there was no San Francisco 
film industry as such. But today, with Francis 
Coppola’s Zoetrope, George Lucas’s Industrial 
Light & Magic, and Sol Zaentz’s Fantasy 
Films across the Bay in Berkeley, northern 

~ California is well on the way of becoming’ 
America’s new film center. 


~ 


Coppola, George Lucas, John Korty, Sol Zaentz, Michael Ritchie, and 
Philip Kaufman had fled from Hollywood—what it entailed or what 
it symbolized—-and were camping out near San Francisco, 400 miles north. 
When they arrived, there was no San Francisco film industry, only an occa- 
sional Hollywood movie using the steep streets and exhilarating skyline of 
the city as colorful background. “In 1964,” says Mr. Korty, who was the 
first to come, “‘in all of San Francisco there was only one place that had double 
system projection—film on one track and sound on another. Now there are 20.” 
Headquartered in or near San Francisco, they proceeded to make “The 
Godfather,” “Star Wars,” “One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest,” “The Bad 
News Bears,” and “Invasion of the Body Snatchers.” Through the pressure 
of their presence and their appetites, there are now film and sound editing 
facilities at Mr. Coppola’s Zoetrope to rival the best in Hollywood; one of 
the finest special effects companies in the business, Mr. Lucas’s 100-employee 
Industrial Light & Magic; and a music scoring stage that can hold an 80-piece 
orchestra at Mr. Zaentz’s Fantasy Films across the Bay in Berkeley. _ 

At present, none of the companies have sound stages where movie interiors 
can be filmed. However, Fantasy will be breaking ground on two sound stages 
this yéar, a necessary step in freeing the San Francisco film industry completely 
from Hollywood. Complete freedom may still be a decade away; but most 
San Francisco filmmakers are convinced that it will come. A major step occurred 
when George Lucas, creator of “Star Wars”? and ‘The Empire Strikes Back,” 
announced that his Lucasfilm would be shutting its Los Angeles offices and 
moving to the $10-million haven for moviemakers he is currently building on 
his 3,000-acre Skywalker ranch in Marin County. 


Te years ago, the northern California filmmakers were pioneers. Francis 


Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 1, 1981. 
Copyright © 1981 The New York Times Co. 
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“Our Los Angeles office will have sagebrush running through it in mid- | 


July,” says Sidney Gannis, a Lucesfilm vice president. “This is a big step 
toward freeing the San Francisco ilmmakers from the domination of Holly- 
wood. It removes a very major presence from the Hollywood scene. The entity 
responsible for the first and third prossing films in the history of the motion 
picture industry is leaving Hollyw-sod forever.” . 

Even now, for Mr. Lucas, goinz from his northern California home to Los 
Angeles “is like visiting a foreign sountry. There’s a sleaziness down there,” 
he says. “I’m interested in making movies, not deals.” 

The others echo the psychologxral advantages of living an airplane ride 
away from Hollywood. Living in 29orthern California may have cost them, in 
Mr. Kaufman’s words, “a couple cf deals, a couple of jobs, because I’m not 
at the right party.” But, in return, they have gained—in Mr. Korty’s phrase— 
“peace of mind.” For Mr. Korte “Hollywood is fine for two or three days 
because I can control it. After thcee days, no matter how inner-directed you 
feel, the constant focus on the commercial aspects of filmmaking—who is hot, 
what is hot, that superconsciousn2ss of trends—is awful.” 


8 





Complete freedom from Mollywood primacy may be a decade 
away, but most San Fraocisco filmmakers are convinced it 
will come. 





e 


Already these filmmakers have nade a number of small and eccentric movies 
like Mr. Ritchie’s “Smile” and Mr. Coppola’s “The Conversation.” Some 
of these films, like Mr. Lucas’s “American Graffiti” have been major box 
office hits and others, like Mr. Kaufman’s “The White Dawn,” have been 
commercial failures. However, th-y were all made on low budgets and display 
a quirkiness quite different fror- the usual Hollywood film: Although these 
men, like their movies, seem churacterized by an independence of spirit re- 
flected in their work, the directorzwho have settled in San Francisco or Marin 
County do not deny the current primacy of Hollywood. 

“The laboratories are in Los angeles,” says Mr. Ritchie, director of “The 
Candidate,” “The Bad News Bears,” and “Smile.” “Every bit of film must 
be processed there. And the actos are there, so you have to go down to Los 
Angeles to cast your film and to _oop it. On ‘The Island,’ we had seven weeks 
in L.A. of looping, cleaning up and reinterpreting dialogue after the picture 
was shot.” In addition, adds the pragmatic Mr. Ritchie, “the dealmakers will 
come up here for George. The -est of us must pay homage at the court of 
money.” 

Immensely tall and wildly beerded, Mr. Ritchie sprawls inside his soaring 
wood and glass mountainside hzme, the wood of the house densely shrouded 
by the woods outside, seven bic-cles in a tangle on one of the endless decks. 
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“I can walk to work in 10 minutes,” he says, ‘come home for lunch, take the 
kids to school. You gain time for yourself and your family and for thinking. 
There are no meaningless meetings and, when you're a use phone 
call away, they only phone if it’s important.” 

None of these men gave up much in the way of Hollywood power or prestige 
to come north, since none of them were successful or important filmmakers 
when they arrived. Phil Kaufman and Michael Ritchie had directed one picture 
aplece—respectively, “The Great Northfield, Minnesota Raid” and “The 
Downhill Racer.” Francis Coppola had hardly become a name to conjure with 
through “You're a Big Boy Now” and “The Rain People.” George Lucas, an 
intern with Coppola, hadn’t made any pictures at all. Sol Zaentz was known 
only as the proprietor of Fantasy Records before he financed “One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest,” while John Korty, whose office is a converted gray 
Victorian house in Mill Valley with an Emmy (for “The Autobiography of- 
Miss Jane Pittman”) and an Oscar (for his documentary, “Who are the De- 
Bolts?’’) on the mantle, had never set foot in Hollywood. Once success came, 
the nature of filmmaking in the 1970s made it unnecessary to go there. 

“You can write a good script anywhere, and you can shoot a good script 
anywhere,” says Mr. Korty. “Just invest in some editing equipment,” says 
Mr: Ritchie. “Arthur Penn cuts his films in his barn in Stockbridge, Mass., 
Paul Newman in Westport, Conn.” And Mr. Lucas, who foresees a generation 
of film school graduates who are unable to get jobs in Hollywood and who 
then go back to their hometowns to found regional filmmaking similar to 
the last decade’s burgeoning regional theater, is excited by his vision of the 
future. A cautious and home-loving man who goes to bed early and delights 
in the quietest of lives, Mr. Lucas adds, “Say it takes six months to write a 
screen play, six months to shoot the film, and six months to complete it after- 
wards. You only have to be away from home that middle six months. And 
your home base—where you write and edit—can be anyplace in the world.” 

The only defector from the dream is Francis Coppola. Having wanted to 
own a film studio since he was 10 years old, Mr. Coppola bought a nearly 10- 
acre studio in the heart of Hollywood last year, renamed it Zoetrope, and 
started to try to re-create the Hollywood resident studio system of the 1930s. 
He has run into tremendous financial difficulties because of the $25-million 
budget of his newest movie, “One From the Heart,” and may even lose the 





Francis Ford Coppola George Lucas. 
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studio. Both Robert Spiotta, Zoetrope’s president, who still lives in San 
Francisco, and Bernard Gersten, its executive vice president, insist that the 
company’s headquarters and post-production facilities will remain in San 
Francisco. The other northern California filmmakers are skeptical of such 
claims. What they are sure of, however, is that the withdrawal of Zoetrope 
could not destroy that industry now, even though it was the arrival of Mr. 
Coppola in 1969 that accelerated the formation of a northern California film 
industry. l 

Mr. Ritchie is currently deciding whether he will eventually shift his head- 
quarters to Mr. Lucas’s think tank, Łalf an hour’s drive north on the freeway. 
Hal Barwood and Matthew Robbins, the writers, producer and director of 
“Corvette Summer” and “Dragonslayer” will be there, as will Mr. Korty. 

“That all these guys pal around together is an illusion,” says Bill Couturie, 
Mr. Korty’s administrator. But there is, indeed, a many-layered tangle of 
relationships among the filmmakers who live and work in northern California. 
In the first place, there is a whole group of young filmmakers who, like Mr. 
Lucas, started out working for Francis Coppola. Carroll Ballard, who finally 
got his chance to direct with Mr. Coppola’s “The Black Stallion” and who is 
now finishing “Never Cry Wolf” for Disney, lives, most often, on a houseboat 
docked in San Rafael. Among the cther Zoetrope people now waiting their 
chance to direct are Walter Murch, Mr. Coppola’s Academy Award-winning 
sound and film editor, and another film school-trained technician, Bob Dalva, 
who will direct the second Black Stallion movie. A number of screen writers— 
—including Bo Goldman, Tom Rickman, Jeremy Larner, and Judith Rascoe 
—already live in the Bay area and commute to Hollywood, while new pro- 
ducers and directors are being drawn here every year. One of the récent arrivals 
is Martin Rosen, producer-director of “Watership Down,” who has just set 
up an animation studio where he will make “The Plague Dogs.” 





The northern California filmmakers, who seem to be 
characterized by an independence of spirit, haye made a number 
of small and eccentric movies. 





$- 


On a business level, there are many interactions among the filmmakers. 
Zoetrope’s post-production facilities have been used, at one time or another, 
by almost all of the directors in the arza. Mr. Lucas’s Industrial Light & Magic 
is currently doing the special effects for the Barwood/Rebbins Paramount- 
Disney movie, “Dragonslayer.” Lucasfilm is producing Mr. Korty’s feature- 
length animated film for The Ladd Company, tentatively titled “Twice Upon 
a Time.” 

There is, as might be expected, a certain amount of competition and rivalry 
among the three large companies—Fantasy, Lucasfilm, and Zoetrope. Each 
boasts about its million-dollar editing computers, its million-dollar film boards, 
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its automated dialogue recording, or its film scoring stage with concrete block _ 
floor floating on top of another concrete block floor. There is a ferocious 
emphasis here on “state of the art” equipment. 

There is also, however, considerably more cooperation than rivalry. ‘George 
will come in and look at my film,” says Mr. Kaufman, who edited “The White 
Dawn,” “Invasion of the Body Snatchers,” and “The Wanderers” at Zoetrope. 
“So will his wife, Marcia, who is one of the best film editors around. Here, 
everything has the flavor of work in progress, and directors share techniques. 
In Los Angeles, everybody passes judgment.” 

“Down there,” says Mr. Ritchie, pointing south, “everyone is afraid of 
getting his newest idea stolen. We never worry about stealing ideas from each 
other since each one of us is interested in making films unlike anybody else’s.” 
_ There are still some problems about working in northern California. One 
of the most intractable is the lack of good movie crews. However, according to 
Mr. Korty, “as more movies are made here, the situation gets better. The 
crews used to be one skilled person deep. Now, sometimes, four or five films 
are shooting simultaneously.” | 

Mr. Lucas has made a point of using San Francisco film crews even when 
that made things more difficult for him. “Td rather take the knocks of not 
quite as good a movie, in order to train people,” he says. “Eventually, the 
crews up here will be as good as the crews in Hollywood.” Although more 
and more movies are being programmed by the Bay area filmmakers, northern 
California can still be a harsh and hostile environment for cameramen, sound- 
men, grips, and electricians. Those who are determined can eke out a living. 
Often, however, the films shot in the area don’t support them more than six 
months a year. 

The other major problem is a mirror image of the first. “There are no Indians 
up here,” says Mr. Ritchie, “only chiefs. Everybody’s a would-be filmmaker. 
There are certain functions in the film industry that are not creative, that need 
skilled mechanics. Hollywood has the edge in those skilled mechanics who 
go home to their bowling leagues and don’t make value judgments between 
‘Apocalypse Now’ and ‘Texas Chain Saw Massacre.’ Here, certain projects 
are considered slumming.” 

“But everyone works harder and is more deoii to film here,” argues Mr. 
Kaufman. “I dubbed ‘The Wanderers’ at Goldwyn, arguably the best dubbing 
room in Los Angeles. They may be more ‘professional,’ but there’s not the 
same commitment to the movie. The difference is that, up here, people push 
you to make it better.” 

Mr. Korty, who came first, has the last word. “In the old days, people would 
treat me like I was crazy, because I was making films in San Francisco. Now 
they ask how they can get in on it too.” EF 
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A GUIDE TO CAPITALISM 


By Roger Starr 


The reviewer is a member of the editorial board of 


the New York Times. 


Wealth and Poverty. By George Gilder. New 
York. Basic Books. 306 pp. ` 





No one believes in socialism any mcre, 
says George Gilder in his new book, 
Wealth and Poverty, adding that -he 
only people who thoroughly believe in 
capitalism are those who have never 
experienced it. 

Wealth and Poverty offers a creed 
for capitalism worthy of intelligent people. 
Mr. Gilder has written the kind of good 
book that alternately astonishes the reacer 
with new and rather daring insights into 
familiar problems and. bores him with 
long, tract-like passages to support them, 
particularly on “supply-side” economics, 
which is concerned with the problems 2f 
encouraging production instead of the 
difficulties of distribution. At times, he 
offers startling anthropological data ard 
references to elaborate ‘studies of the 


business cycle over hundreds of years. At ' 


times these same areas seem irrelevant to 
his case. 
Mr. Gilder can be witty and, some- 


times highly questionable. His case wil 
surely not convince the confirmed anti- 
capitalist, nor will it quell the doubts of 
pro-capitalists who have lived through 
some of the seedier periods of recent 
history. But at the core he provides, 
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obvious; persuasive and some- ' 


at least for this not totally disinterested 


‘reader, a sense that on. crucial matters 


of human value, capitalism offers a system 
of economic arrangements more congenial 
than the alternatives, not simply because 


‘the alternatives are less pleasant, but 


because they are based on a mistaking of 
the conditions of human life. 

The book constitutes a defense-in-depth, 
a series of arguments in favor of capitalism, 
which must be breached, if at all, one at a 
time. When one reaches the core, one has 
the uneasy sensation that Mr. Gilder is 
defending not only capitalism per se, but 
an immediate tax cut in 1981. The addition 
of this secondary motif, while somewhat 
distracting, does not diminish the force 
of the defensive arguments. Mr. Gilder’s 
position in favor of the tax cut and of 
inflation as a preferable alternative to 
government-imposed taxes, merely suggests 
that the return to a truly capitalist society 
presents problems. 

As for capitalism itself, Mr. Gilder 
points out as his first defense that it is 
based on. a sounder economics than its 
rivals. It explains the basic issue of eco- 
nomic life: what makes men productive. 
Capitalist economics recognizes that the 
questions of distribution that have occu- 
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pied so much time in the critiques of its 
detractors, are subsidiary to the basic 
problem of production: without it, there 
is nothing to distribute. | 

For those who doubt that the tax 


concessions of “supply-side” economics. 


will really stimulate production as much 
as promised, Mr. Gilder offers an ethical 
defense based on anthropological verities. 
In primitive societies, he says, the accu- 
mulation. of goods was not a selfish 
activity in the narrow sense. Rather, it 
was based on ‘the “gift relationship” that 
inspired certain men to accumulate pro- 
perty so that they could give it away to 
their fellow tribesmen. The gift ‘was 
prompted not by a contractual expectation 
of reward, but by hope itself, though held 
under the shadow of risk of failure. In 
support of this theory of the origins of 


capitalism, the author refers us to nu- 


merous authorities whom I am unable to 
evaluate. (Regrettably, he includes among 
them Helen Codere, who describes the 
“potlatch” tradition of the Kwakiutl 
Indians of the Northwest. As a sixth-grade 
student in a progressive school, I devel- 
oped an unreasoning horror of the terms 
_ “potlatch” and “kitchen middens,” possi- 
bly because I was always afraid to seem 
foolish by asking what they meant. I 
assumed they must have been household 


implements with which my classmates ` 


were intimately familiar.) I find Mr. 
Gilder’s account of the gift relationship 
interesting, but am unable to draw a 
connection between it and the rise of 
industrial capitalism centuries later on 
the other side of the globe. Experts may 
do better. 

Mr. Gilder, however, explains that 
systems like socialism base their produc- 
tion on the certainty of a limited future, 
believing that all great innovative dis- 
- coveries and inventions have already been 
made. Socialists, he says, are motivated 
by a spirit antithetical to the gift relation- 
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ship in which one proffers what one knows 
in the hope of getting something unheard 
of, unknown, in return. He claims that the 
mercantilist tradition made the same error 
that socialists make, assuming that wealth © 
is tangible and limited, while in fact, 
he argues, true wealth is intangible, 
consisting of the fertility of the human 
imagination that can be liberated only by a 
leap into the unknowable future. 

Those who clamber over this ethical 
line find themselves facing what might be 
called Mr. Gilder’s biological defense. 
He describes capitalism as consonant not > 
only with the higher, more ethical human 
possibilities, but with mankind’s essential 
nature. Poverty, he tells us, can be over- 
come only by a human society that has 
accepted three basic relationships, activi- 
ties, states of mind. They are work, family 
and faith. Any reader of Mr. Gilder’s 
earlier books—-Naked Nomads, for exam- 
ple—will recall the dangers he sees in 
the unmarried male, the vital necessity of 
a marriage tie in order to bring out, or 
rather tame and turn into constructive 
channels, the primal male energy. In Visi- © 
ble Man, the account of a talented young 
black spoiled by the too-ready indolence 
of America’s welfare system, Mr. Gilder 
expressed a view of the cruel hoax imposed 
largely on black America by the false 
charity of the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program. 

What comes on the reader unexpectedly 
in this third defense of capitalism, is the 
extraordinary importance Mr. Gilder at- 
taches to the persistence of faith: . 

“Faith in man, faith in the future, 
faith in the rising returns of giving, faith 
in the mutual benefits of trade, faith in the 
providence of God are all essential to 
successful capitalism. All are necessary, 
to sustain the spirit of work and enterprise 
against the setbacks and frustrations it 
inevitably meets in a fallen world; to 
inspire trust and cooperation in. an eco- 
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nomy where they will often be betrayed; 
to encourage the forgoing of present plea- 
sures in the name of a future that may well 
go up in smoke; to promote risk and 
initiative in a world where the rewards 
all vanish unless: others join the game.” 
As the passage suggests, capitalism 
poses the dangers of inherited wealth and 
other temptations to undermine the princi- 
ple of work, and there are capitalists who 
mistake the nature of their system and 
undermine its most constructive values 
in the course of seeking to maximize their 
benefit from it. But Mr. Gilder claims that 
the hazards of socialism and crucially 


moderated capitalism (he never truly 


defines how much pure capitalism may 
safely be modified) are greater. The 
indolence, underachievement and sapping 
of faith in the future do not simply reduce 
the productivity of the economic system, 
they corrode the people who are part 
of it. 
Finally, to skip several of the defense 


perimeters, Mr. Gilder argues that capital- . 


ism works because it does not seek to 
evade the notion of risk. It accepts the 
possibility of failure as an intrinsic element 
in human life and encourages people to 
live fruitfully in the shadow of failure. 
He claims as a “good” the very quality 
of chance that current egalitarian writers 
argue plays too important a role in decid- 
ing who gets what in a capitalist society. 
He quotes Christopher Lasch to the effect 
. that capitalism rewards people without 
regard to their intrinsic merit (never mind 
who is to determine what the intrinsic 
merits are and how their existence is to be 
agreed upon), and then he argues that the 
acceptance of chance as a determining 
factor in human life is the necessary 
precondition of freedom, which Mr. Gilder 
regards as higher good than equality. 
When a society as a whole tries to elimi- 
nate chance, it must project the patterns 
of its past into the future because they 
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constitute the only certainty, and those 
patterns are clung to long after they have 
lost their natural markets, long after they 
have stopped responding to human needs. 
Now all of this may be as persuasive 
as it is elegant in its comparison of two 
social orders—capitalist and socialist. It 
seems to me stronger as a defense of the 
capitalist himself than of the system that 
gives him scope and then, as Mr. Gilder 
puts it, hates him for the wealth he has 
achieved. Mr. Gilder seeks, perhaps for 
the benefit of those who. grew up when 


American capitalists were identified in- - 


eluctably as robber barons, to explain 
the work the capitalist entrepreneur under- 
takes. He assumes the risks, and exercises 
the intellectual anu moral energy necessary 
to assemble the capital needed to intro- 
duce a new product or service that forms 
a market for itself. 

_ Undoubtedly, those who assembled eco- 


nomic power to make an industrialized 


society possible had to develop the un- 
pleasant characteristics that their critics 
have described. They may well have been 
drawn from among those who did in fact 
possess those characteristics to begin with. 
But it is really of no more ultimate signifi- 
cance to decry the capitalist personality 
than to recall the gift relationship of the 
Kwakiutls to praise their generosity. The 
test of the value of capitalism is whether 
the society made possible by it improved 
the conditions of life for the vastly in- 
creased population that their industry made 
possible. And then there is the second 
test: Whether an alternative economic 
arrangement can improve on the defects 
of capitalism without even more grossly 
undermining its achievements. On this 
point it seems to me that Mr. Gilder is 
on the most secure ground in arguing that 
capitalism can be defended. The mildest 
criticism of the existing socialist states 
is that they have not released the immense 
flow of human energy that their advocates 


predicted would follow the end of private 
ownership of factories. 

For a moral philosopher, which Mr. 
Gilder considers himself, it is not enough 
to deal with failure; one must also confront 
the problem of evil. Why, if capitalism is 
on balance so fruitful, has it been modified 
into a condition of low productivity and 
stagnation? Mr. Gilder rejects the regres- 
sion from the entrepreneurial stage to the 
bureaucratic stage as the inevitable result 
of a society’s aging. Instead, he blames the 
progressive income tax, claiming that 
he would rather pay for the excess costs of 
a modulated capitalism by mflation than 
by continuing the tax rates that discourage 
entrepreneurial energy. 


At this point, the book finishes off with 


a coda that bears little connection with the 


to the benefit of their fellows. 
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thematic material that has preceded it. 
He theorizes that the economics of the 
“Laffer Curve” will make possible increas- 
ed productivity without increasing inflation 
by providing a higher flow of tax revenues 
at lower rates because the lower rates will 
stimulate greater economic activity. Re- 
viewers are not expected to pass judgment 
on predictions of this kind. Perhaps Mr. 
Gilder is right (assuming that the Reagan 
Administration adopts Laffer economics) 
and capitalism will be retrieved from the 
evils of the progressive income tax. But 
even if he is wrong, the book stands as an 
eloquent defense of .the capitalist high 
ground and the human values that capi- 
talists, despite their bad manners and 
admitted defects, managed to embody 
C 
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Walter Lippmann and the American Century. By 
Ronald Steel. Little, Brown/Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 669 pp. 





Statesmanship, Walter Lippmann wrote 
in 1929, “requires the courage which is 
possible only in a mind that is detached 
from the agitations of the moment. It re- 
quires the insight which comes.only from 


an objective and discerning knowledge of ` 


the facts, and a high and imperturbable 
disinterestedness” (p. 518). He could have 
been—he may have been—writing about 
himself. 

Through more than 50 years as an 
editor and columnist, Lippmann seemed 
almost priestly in his detachment. To other 
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journalists especially he was awesome. He 
had risen above the feelings and personal 
attachments that pulled on the rest of us: a 
high and imperturbable figure indeed. 
Toward the end of his working life he 
warned specifically against the dangers of 
being “‘on good terms with the powerful.” 
Speaking to the International Press Insti- 
tute, he said: “The most important forms 
of corruption in the modern journalist’s 
world are the many guises and disguises of 
social climbing on the pyramids of power. 
The temptations are many.... Only a 
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constant awareness of them offers ozo- 
tection” (p. 572). 

But this symbol of detachment knew 1nd 
revered Theodore Roosevelt, wrote speech- 
es for Woodrow Wilson and person_lly 
campaigned for him, was part of Al Smich’s 
brain trust, worked with the stop-Roose«lt 
forces at the 1932 Democratic conventi~n, 
advised Wendell Willkie in the 1940 cam- 
paign, told Harry Hopkins before the 1-44 
convention that Henry Wallace had to z0 
as Vice President, worked with Georze 
Kennan on how to organize and sell to tae 
public what became the Marshall Plan, seat 
memoranda to John Foster Dulles when n 
1948 he seemed about to become Secretary 
_of State, drafted a foreign policy speech fcr 
Thomas E. Dewey that same year, workel 
with eastern Republican leaders in 1952 oa 
how to get General Eisenhower into ths 
race, advised the Adlai Stevenson cant 
paign in 1956 on how to beat Eisenhower 
and was consulted by John F. Kennedy ot 


whom to pick as Secretary of State — 


(McGeorge Bundy, Lippmann suggested 
or Senator J.W. Fulbright; Dean Rusk was 
“a profound conformist” [p. 523].) And his 
intimacy with the great was not limited to 
politicians. He was a companion of 
Thomas Lamont and other men of high 
finance, on the golf course and on Euro- 
pean tours. In 1931 his friend William Allen 
White, the Kansas editor, warned him: 
“Watch your step. Don’t let the Bankers 
get you” (p. 282). í 

A man of astonishing contradictions: 
that is the Lippmann who emerges from 
Ronald Steel’s important biography. Long 
in preparation, it has turned out in a way 
an unexpected. book. We knew that Lipp- 
mann in his long life had often intersected 
history, and all of that is drawn on a large 
canvas. But the greater.interest lies in the 
man. The drama is more internal than 
external. . 

He was one of the first American intellec- 
tuals to write in praise of Sigmund Freud. 
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At a time when Freudian theory was a 
target of mockery, Lippmann used it as a 
device for social analysis in A Preface to 
Politics in 1913, and in the New Republic in 
1915 wrote that Freud “may rank among 
the greatest who have contributed to 
thought” (p. 48). Freud invited him to a 
meeting of the Psychoanalytic Society in 
Vienna, and introduced him to Adler and 
Jung. Lippmann must have understood as 
well as any layman the role of the uncon- 
scious, the importance of emotions in 
human life. Yet he purged emotion from 
his own visible makeup so thoroughly that 
in both his writings and his person he seem- 
ed distant, even cold. John Reed, who was 
a friend at Harvard and afterward until 
Lippmann forsook socialism and Reed 
took the path that led to the Kremlin wall, 
put it in verse: 


... But were there one 
Who builds a world, and leaves out all 
-~ the fun— 
Who dreams a pageant, gorgeous, infinite, 
And then leaves all the color out of it— 
Who wants to make the human race, 
and me, 
March to a geometric 0.E.D.— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man 
there be? 7 


Who would not weep, if Waiter L, were 


he? 


Ip. 55] 


But this cold, repressed intellectual had 
an affair with the wife of his closest friend, 
and ended his marriage of 20 years. to 
marry her. It is a poignant story as Steel 
tells it. The friend was Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs; they 
met for lunch once or twice a week and 
talked on the telephone nearly every day. 
Then, in 1937, Lippmann and Helen Byrne 
Armstrong found themselves in love. After 
weeks of the affair they were discovered 
-when she went to Europe and four of his 
letters missed her at a hotel in Kitzbuhel 


and were mistakenly forwarded to Arm- 
strong’s office. 

After his divorce Lippmann wrote a 
letter to Armstrong, asking his forgiveness, 
and had it hand-delivered by Helen’s 
brother. Armstrong refused to accept it, 
and as editor of Foreign Affairs for 35 
years after that he barred any mention 
of Lippmann’s name from the magazine. 
When he died in 1973, he left a packet 
marked “For Helen, on my death.” In it 
Helen found the four 1937 letters, three of 
them still sealed; a note from Armstrong 
said, “I read only the first three lines of one 
of these” (p. 363). 

The social punishment of Lippmann was 
hard for a time; some old friends dropped 
him, and he left New York for what he 
ther considered provincial Washington. 
But Helen and Walter Lippmann had their 
love, and remained together for 37 years. 

When the Herald Tribune began. publish- 
ing his column, “Today and Tomorrow,” 
in 1931, it was considered somewhat daring 
for that Republican paper to take on such 
a liberal. Lippmann was thought to be the 
popular philosopher of individualism, of 
the value of the common man. 

But in Lippmann’s writings there was 
much disdain for the common man. In 
Public Opinion in 1922 he said the average 
citizen—the ‘‘outsider’—could not possi- 
bly be well-enough informed to make an 
intelligent judgment on policy questions: 
“The common interests very largely elude 
public opinion entirely, and can be man- 
aged only by a specialized class” (p. 182). 
In The Phantom Public in 1925 he said the 
public in a democracy had no political 
function except to choose these capable of 
deciding: “With the substance of the 
problem it can do nothing but meddle 
ignorantly or tyrannically.... Only ‘the 
insider can make the decisions, not because 
he is inherently a better man, but because 
he is so placed that he can understand and 
can act” (p. 213). 
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Reviewing the book, Bruce Bliven said it 
reminded him of H.G. Wells’s “new order 
of samurai,” “an aristocracy of mind and 
character whose members are dedicated to 
making democracy work for the best, 
whether the populace wants it or not” 
(p. 214). Lippmann knew and admired 


Wells. The Public Philosophy in 1955 took 


the gloomy view that free Western govern- 
ments were crumbling because uninformed 
publics had overridden “the judgments of 
the informed and responsible officials.” 
We needed stronger executives: “Where 
mass opinion dominates the government, 
there is a morbid derangement of the true 
functions of power” (p. 492). General 
de Gaulle sent Lippmann an admiring note 
about the book. 

The Great Man theory of government 
found regular expression in Lippmann. He 
had a succession of heroes, starting with 
Teddy Roosevelt, but each proved dis- 
appointing in the end and was put aside. 
Having boosted TR in the New Republic 
and criticized Wilson, in 1916 he wrote a 
British friend that Wilson’s was the “most 
freely speculative mind weve had in 
Washington, and as disinterested as a man 
could wish. If only so many people didn’t 
make it their chief business to distort his 
phrases” (p. 100). He -became a strong 
supporter of Wilson and had a major part, 
toward the end of the war, in drafting the 
Fourteen Points. But he broke with 
Wilson over the peace and bitterly opposed 
Senate ratification of the Versailles Treaty; 
Jater he regretted that and confessed to 
Learned Hand that “I let irritation against 
Wilson’s stupidity push me into intransi- ` 
gent opposition to the Treaty” (p. 233). 

Before 1933 he dismissed Franklin 
Roosevelt as a “kind of amiable boy scout” 
(p. 291). But a week before the inaugural he, 
wrote: “By the greatest good fortune 
which has befallen this country in many a 
day, a kindly and intelligent man...” 
(p. 301). He wanted FDR to have the broad- 
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est emergency powers. “Popular govern- 
ment is unworkable,” he wrote, “exzept 
under the leadership and discipline of a 
strong national executive. Any group of 
500 men, whether they are called Congress- 
men or anything else, is an unruly mob 
unless it comes under the strict control of a 
single will” (p. 300). Such talk made 
Roosevelt worry about congressional rz- 


action; at his request Felix Frankfurter ` 


wrote Lippmann to warn that harping on 
the faults of Congress might encourage 
“the fascist forces.” Lippmann replied that 
Frankfurter was being “a little hesitant 
about ‘breaking the eggs to make the 
omelet” (p. 301). But before long he turned 
anti-Roosevelt—as FDR had predicted. 

Lippmann expressed his opinion on 
current issues in the New Republic startinz 
in 1914, as assistant and then chief editorial 
writer of Zhe World, and for 36 years 
starting in 1931 in his column. In hindsight, 
how perceptive was he? 

On questions of civil liberty his reccrd 
looks dismal. When Amherst’s trustees in 
1923 dismissed Alexander Meiklejohn, the 
great libertarian scholar, as president of the 
college, Lippmann wrote a World editorial 
praising Meiklejohn but defending his 
dismissal. He rushed .to approve the 
report of A. Lawrence Lowell’s com- 
mittee on the Sacco-Vanzetti case ir. 
1927—a report upholding the fairness of 
their trial despite devastating criticism of it 
by Frankfurter and others—before he read 
the text. He supported the 1929 Supreme 
Court decision in the Schwimmer case, 
denying citizenship to a Canadian-born 
‘ pacifist because she would not swear zo 
take up arms in the country’s defense—a 
decision that drew from Justice Holmes a 
passionate dissent in favor of “freedom for 
the thought that we hate.” In 1936 he 
defended the deportation of John Strachey, 
the British Marxist, for lecturing against 
capitalism. In 1942, when the Nisei were 
removed from California and put in “relo- 
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cation camps,” he was briefed by the 
author of the plan, General John DeWitt, 
who was known for his statement, “A Jap’s 
a Jap”; Lippmann wrote in support of the 
forced evacuation, saying that the west 
coast was in “imminent danger of a com- 
bined attack from within and without” 
(p. 394). He saw no constitutional or moral 
problem when Robert Oppenheimer, John 
Paton Davies, and others were removed 
from government service. | 
He did write letters to friends criticizing 
the conduct of the Sacco-Vanzetti case and, 
years earlier, the excesses of A. Mitchell 
Palmer’s raids against alleged “Reds.” 
But there were few brave words on such 
subjects in his public writings. Steel con- 
cludes that Lippmann was “reluctant to 
cut himself off from respectable, and res- 
pected, opinion.” He “cared about justice,” 
Steel writes, “but it was not an emotional 
issue for him. He also cared about his 
influence as a public person. His respect for 
authority, his fear of being cut off from 
centers of power, his distaste for too close 
an association with radicals often muted 
his voice.... To be effective meant to have 
the ear of those who made the decisions” 
(pp. 233-234). * 
On race, he was as slow to achieve 
understanding as most white Americans. In 


-1938 he supported a Southern filibuster 


against an anti-lynching law in the Senate, 
writing: “If the spirit of democracy is to be 
maintained, a minority must never be 
coerced unless the reasons for coercing it 


are decisive and overwhelming” (p. 552). 


For years afterward he remained reluctant 
to see law used to end the oppression of 
blacks, perhaps believing as President 
Eisenhower used to say that law could not 
change “the hearts of men.” Finally in 
1957, with Little Rock, he understood that 
indifference was impossible. After Bull 
Connor set his police dogs on the marchers 
seeking equal treatment in Birmingham’s 
department stores in 1963 he- favored 


breaking the filibuster against the Kennedy, 
then Johnson, civil rights bill. 

In economics it would probably be fair 
to call him naive. As the Depression took 
hold in 1930, he wrote his friend Bernard 
Berenson: “The most exhilarating thing I 
have seen is the courage and quiet un- 
selfishness of some of the big bankers who 
have really done extraordinary things” 
(p. 289). He changed his mind when in- 
vestigation showed that some of those same 
bankers had paid no income taxes and 
helped friends buy shares at less than mar- 
ket prices. In 1932 he agreed with President 
Hoover that Federal relief to the unemploy- 
ed would “corrupt” them (p. 288). But he 
swung so heavily to Roosevelt that in 1934, 
in the Godkin Lectures at Harvard, he said 
a modern government must give its people 
jobs and social welfare; Congress should 
get out of the way, he suggested, and let the 
President have virtually total power over 
taxing and spending. 

In politics his judgments were odd. As 
has been noted, he was scornful of FDR, 
then all for him, then again negative. After 
a private visit with him in 1935, Lippmann 
wrote a friend that the President would be 
coming under heavy attack, “and I don’t 
know whether his inner resources are suff- 
cient to meet it” (p. 317). When the Re- 
publicans took control of Congress in 1946, 
he said that Truman should resign—as if 
we had a parliamentary system—and per- 
suaded Senator Fulbright to take up the 
idea. He was for Eisenhower in 1952 and 
Nixon in 1968, despite doubts about the 
former’s mind and the latter’s character, on 
the pragmatic ground that the Republicans 
would curb their extremists if they had 
responsibility, and would be better able 
than the Democrats (under Republican 
attack) to liquidate the wars in Korea and 
Vietnam. 

It was to foreign affairs that the later part 
of his career was mainly devoted, and here 
his judgments seem more weighty in 
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retrospect. He was right about the punitive 

features of the Versailles Treaty and the 
dangers they posed for Europe’s future. He 
was right also to criticize Wilson for not 
insisting on Allied agreement about the 
shape of a peace before bringing the United 
States into the war. But Steel notes that 
Lippmann, in urging the U.S. to intervene 
and in describing the war as a noble one 
(“a people’s war,” he called it in 1917), had 
himself laid down no conditions about 
Allied agreement on war aims. And his 
criticism of Versailles does not bear 
comparison with the devastating book pro- 
duced in a few months by a young eco- 
nomist who quit the British delegation in 
disgust: J.M. Keynes’s The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. 

In the early years of the cold war 
Lippmann was admirably independent in 
resisting anti-Soviet hysteria. He was criti- 
cal of Churchill’s “iron curtain” speech at 
Fulton, Missouri, in 1946. He kept remind- 
ing readers that Soviet history—including 
Western intervention against the revolu- 
tion, a terrible war—was part of the back- 
ground for Soviet concerns about security. 
He had no illusions about Soviet tender- 
ness, of course; he supported military aid 
for Greece and Turkey in 1947 to bolster 
them against communist threats. What he 


. objected to was open-ended U.S. military 


commitments that might exclude diplo- 
matic solutions and spread American forces 
around the globe. He opposed the North 
Atlantic Treaty in 1948, foreseeing that it 
would lead to a rearmed West Germany. 
Through those years he argued for working 
toward agreement with the Soviets on a 
reunified but disarmed and confederal 
Germany, which he thought would lead to 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

When. Foreign Affairs published under 
the byline X Kennan’s call for the contain- 
ment of a U.S.S.R. driven by ideology and 
paranoia to expand its power, Lippmann 
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wrote a series of 14 columns warning 
against the notion that the only way for the 
United States to deal with the Russians 


was to confront them militarily at every 


point around their empire: That would 
lead, he warned prophetically, to the U.S. 
propping up all kinds of dictatorial, un- 
savory, and unstable regimes. The effort to 
contain the Soviets, he argued, had to begin 
with diplomacy, with an effort to attract 
our adversary into useful agreements—the 
view that Kennan years later said he had 
really intended to express in the article, 
though at the time he did not correct the 
narrowly military reading of it. Finally, in 
the Korean War, Lippmann was bitterly 
critical of Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson when they sent United Nations 
forces across the 38th Parallel. He was 
against American land wars in Asia. 

After 1951 or so Lippmann’s iconoclasm 
about East-West relations faded; he con- 
formed more and fnore to cold war stereo- 
types. Until 1965 he accepted what had be- 
come the consensus of the American 
Establishment, differing only in details of 
how policy should be applied. He often 
seemed, Steel says, “less a seer than a man 
overtaken by events he could not fully 
grasp or put into place.... His celebrated 
definition of a viable foreign policy as one 
that brought commitments and available 
power into balance was not of much help 
in deciding what those commitments 
should be” (p. 489). 

No brief ticking-off of Lippmann’s views 
can do justice to what he wrote over 50 
years as a practicing journalist. But no one 
could read Steel’s comprehensive sampling 
of his judgments and not think that 
Lippmann often went wrong. I suspect 
that younger people, not familiar with 
Lippmann in his time, may read the book 
and wonder why he was regarded for 
decades as the préeminent figure in 
American journalism. But there were 

reasons for that high regard. à 
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He was an intellectual, a man genuinely 
interested in ideas, who came to journalism 
at a time when there were few if any 
thinkers in the business. As late as 1931, 
when he began his column, the dominant 
tone in journalism was the seedy cynicism 
of The Front Page. And Lippmann was not 
just a bright man. There was something 
special about his mind. As an under- 
graduate at Harvard (1906-1910) he was 
taken up by Santayana, William James, the 
British socialist Graham Wallas—who 


‘dedicated his next book to Lippmann. 


He invented the column of analysis and 
opinion. He resisted the lure of scoops, 
understanding that they were usually less 
important than helping the reader penetrate 
the obscurities of policy: an understanding 
not less relevant in the gung ho age of 
post-Watergate journalism. 

And he took a broad view of events. 
He looked for deeper explanations, for 
historical parallels, for philosophical foun- 
dations. He was serious, and he took his 
readers seriously. No one else would have 
written 14 columns on the X article and 


the cold war. 


Those were the qualities that distinguish- 
ed Lippmann, not his wisdom on particular 
issues. Still, reading his words today does 
raise troubling questions—not only about 
Lippmann but about journalism. If our 
most serious journalist could be so short- 
sighted, if his views on dozens of issues can 
so quickly look embarrassing or irrelevant, 
what does it say about the profession? 
Especially troubling is: Lippmann’s failure 
after 1951 to challenge the premises of 
American foreign policy. The press’s chief 


claim to respect is its independence. Yet in 


that period the leading correspondents and 
columnists in Washington in effect became 
collaborators with the policymakers, re- 
ceiving confidences on the implicit under- 
standing that they would'not question the 
assumptions of official thinking—or the 
bona fides of officials. As the senior figure, 
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Lippmann bore some responsibility for that 
age of collaboration. 
The answer to that complicity came at 


‘the end of his life, in his extraordinary 


challenge to the American war in Vietnam. 
Lyndon Johnson courted Lippmann with 
even more than his usual hyperbole. Seeing 
him in a crowd at the White House in 1964, 
he put his arm around Lippmann and said: 
“This man here is the greatest journalist in 
the world, and he’s a friend of mine” 
(p. 548). He tried to keep Lippmann 
friendly on Vietnam by repeatedly asking 
his advice. But the tactic did not work. 

In early 1965, despite lunches and visits 
in the Oval Office, Lippmann wrote 
columns warning sharply against the 
“wider war” that he saw coming in Viet- 
nam. “The time has come,” he said, “‘to 
stop beating our heads against stone walls 
under the illusion that we nave been 
appointed policeman to the human race” 
(p. 565). On April 7 Johnson delivered his 
Baltimore speech offering to join in “un- 
conditional discussions” with Hanoi. The 
day before, McGeorge Bundy, his Assis- 
tant for National Security Affairs, urged 
the President to show Lippmann a draft 
in advance—as a way “to plug his guns.” 
Lippmann was called in and shown the 
speech, harangued by the President (“I’m 
not just going to pull up my pants and run 
out on Vietnam. Don’t you know the 
church is on fire over there...?’’). But 
Lippmann told Bundy it wouldn’t work, 
the speech was “just a disguised demand 
for capitulation” (p. 563). 

For the next two years, until he gave 
up the column at the age of 77, 
Lippmann wrote almost entirely about 
Vietnam, and wrote with increasing emo- 
tion about the folly of American policy. 
He gave up many of his old official con- 
tacts. He sought out radical critics of the 
war to get their views. He invited to his 
house I.F. Stone, the one journalist who 
had always been impervious to the seduc- 
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tions of official Washington. And finally, 
unable to live in the same city as Lyndon 
Johnson, he moved back to New York. 

And so this man who had argued for 
government by the elite, who said that 
outsiders had no right to influence policy, 
who did not want to separate himself from 
respectable opinion, who called for high 
disinterestedness—this man challenged the 
inside view, the respectable view on the 
most difficult of issues, and did so with 
high emotion. 

He was obviously a man of passion. The 
question is what happened to that passion 
for most of his life. Lippmann paid dearly 
for suppressing it, in his person and—as I 
think this book shows-—in his writings. In 
much of his work there is an abstractness, 
almost a sterility, that robs it of power. 
Compare. Lippmann with someone not 
unlike him in some respects: Louis 
Brandeis, a man of awesome personal 
austerity and penetrating intellect. Justice 
Brandeis purged his life of distractions— 
drink, art, one suspects even wit—which 
Lippmann certainly did not. Yet into his 
profession, the law, Brandeis poured a 
consuming passion that still leaps from the 
pages of his opinions. Writing of the 
danger in suppressing dissent, he said: 
“Men feared witches and burnt women.” 
What such passion, such commitment 
would have done for Lippmann the 
writer. | 

Why? In the way he did, Lippmann gave 


' us a clue in writing about someone else. 


Woodrow Wilson, he wrote in 1915, “‘can- 
not ‘let himself go,’ not because he lacks 
feeling, but because he is not robust 
enough to withstand the strain of allowing 
himself to feel too deeply.” His feelings 
had “become ideas, and it is to these ideas 
far more than to actual men and women 
that his emotions go out” (p. 85). In short, 
detachment was a defense. Walter Lipp- 
mann was confident of his intellect but 


terrified of his emotions. And in particular, . 2 
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one guesses, the man who seemed so 
serene feared hurt, disrespect, rejection. 
That brings us to the darkest pages of 
this book: those disclosing Lippmaan’s 
attitude toward the fact that he was a - ew. 
He sought to escape anti-Semitism. by 
assimilation. That was the fashion of the 
day, when the old German-Jewish fam Hes 
looked down on the Eastern European 
newcomers and blamed them for sxti- 
Jewish feeling. But Lippmann, a sens=tive 
and thoughtful man, carried this cride 
defense to an extreme. “The rich and 
vulgar and pretentious Jews of our big 
American cities. ..are the real fountair of 
anti-Semitism,” he wrote in 1922. He 
added, with a truly brutal insensitivity, chat 
“upper Broadway” showed “you camot 
build up a decent civilization among 
people who, when they are at last, ater 
centuries of denial, free to go to the lznd 
and cleanse their bodies, now huddle to- 
gether in a steam-heated slum” (p. 192°. 
When president Lowell of Harvard 


proposed quotas to keep down the numbder | 


of Jewish students, Lippmann objected to 
quotas but agreed that it would be “bad Zor 
the immigrant Jews as well as for Harvard 
if there were too great a concentration.” 
When a Harvard committee asked is 
advice, he drafted a reply saying he accent- 
ed its view that having more than 15 er- 
cent Jewish students would produce a clesh 
of cultures—in which “my sympathies nre 
with the non-Jew. His personal manners 
and physical habits are, I believe, distincly 
superior to the prevailing manners and 
habits of the Jews” (p. 194). He suggested 
that Harvard reduce the number of Jews 
admitted by taking more students from 
distant places and fewer from New York 
and Boston—a policy that Harva-d 
adopted. 

When Hitler in 1933 made a seemingly 
conciliatory speech, Lippmann’s colunn 
disagreed with those who called it a mere 
maneuver. “The truer explanation,”’ 1e 
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wrote, “is that we have heard once more, 
through the fog and the din, the hysteria 
and the animal passions of a great revo- 
lution, the authentic voice of a genuinely 
civilized people.” It was “intolerance,” he 
said, “to deny today that Germany can 
speak as a civilized power.” Would it be 
fair to judge France “by what went on 
during the Terror?... Or Protestantism by 
the Ku Klux Klan? Or the Jews by their 
parvenus?” (pp. 619-620). Felix Frankfurt- 
er, the old friend who so often wrote 
Lippmann to disagree or praise, responded 
this time by silence. For three and one-half 
years he did not speak or write to Lipp- 
mann. Then he wrote and explained: 
“TWhen you] likened the Reich’s cold 
pogroms and the expulsion of some of its 
greatest minds and finest spirits, merely 
because their grandmothers or their wives 
happened to be Jewesses, to the fact that 
‘Jews have their parvenus,’ then something 
inside of me snapped” (p. 332). 

From 1933 on, Steel says, Lippmann 
wrote not a word about the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews, and did nothing to en- 
courage the admission of refugees to the 
U.S. The closest he came was in two 1938 
columns suggesting that Africa be develop- 
ed to receive Europe’s “surplus” popula- 
tions. He wrote nothing about the extermi- 
nation camps, either during or after the war 
(p. 373). If he had spoken out when their 
existence was first becoming known—as 
early as 1942—he might have had a real 
effect in changing the terrible American 
and British indifference to the fate of the 
Jews. He might have saved lives. 

The contradictions in Lippmann, many 
even of his failings, arouse a curious sym- 
pathy. But these pages are hard to forgive. 

Ronald Steel had Lippman’s cooperation 
in undertaking the biography, and it is a 
credit to them both that the book is so 
candid. Steel does not flinch from un- 
pleasant facts or critical judgments. He has 
mastered an enormous amount of material 
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and presents it with clarity and pace. He 
puts it in the setting of the rise and frus- 
tration of power in “the American Cen- 
tury”; a daunting task that I have neglected 
in this review, preferring to discuss 
Lippmann and journalism. The book has 
substantial footnotes, a useful biblio- 
graphy, a first-class index. (But there are, 
perhaps, inevitably, some mistakes. For 
example, Lippmann could not have “bur- 
rowed into the stacks of Widener Library” 
as an undergraduate [p. 24], because 
Widener was not built until 1914-1915.) 
The result is a fascinating book: on 
journalism, on America in the world, on a 
mysterious human being. It is only on the 
last that I wanted something more. Steel 
explores the possible psychological origins 
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of Lippmann’s contradictory qualities, and 
does so with skill, but such things may call 
for the imagination of a poet or novelist. 
(Louis Auchincloss, who was Lippmann’s 
lawyer, published a novel this year, The 
House of the Prophet, about a columnist, 
lofty and detached, who at the age of 
47 goes off with his friend’s wife. Others 
disagree, but I found it dry.) Perhaps 
only an artist of the greatest powers 
could explain the man who wrote in 
1915, in a discussion of nationalism: 
Man must be at peace with the sources 
of his life. If he is ashamed of them, if he 
is at war with them, they will haunt him 
forever. They will rob him of the basis of 
assurance, will leave him an interloper 
in the world [p. 92]. o oO 
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By C.D.B. Bryan 


The reviewer is the author of Friendly Fire. His 
book, The National Air and Space Museum, was 
published in October 1979. , 


The Right Stuf. By Tom Wolfe. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 436 pp. 





“As to just what this ineffable quality was 
... well, it obviously involved bravery. But 
it was not bravery in the, simple sense of 
being willing to risk your life... any fool 
could do that. ...No, the idea... seemed 
to be that a man should have the ability 
to go up in a hurtling piece of machinery 
and put his hide on the line and then 
have the moxie, the reflexes, the experience, 
the coolness, to pull it back in the last 
yawning moment—and then to go up 
again the next day, and, the next day, 
and every next day.... There was a seem- 
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ingly infinite series of tests . . . a dizzy pro- 
gression of steps and ledges... a pyramid 
extraordinarily high and steep; and the 
idea was to prove at every foot of the 
way up that pyramid that you were one 
of the elected and anointed ones who had 
the right stuff and could move higher and 
higher and even—ultimately, God willing, 
one day—that you might be able to join 
that special few at the very top, that 
elite who had the capacity to bring tears 
to men’s eyes, the, very Brotherhood of 
the Right Stuff itself.” 


Reprinted by permission from the Naw York Times Book Review. 
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Until now, Tom Wolfe’s biggest wrting 
problem has been to find the pr per 
marriage between his subjects and his 
witty, hyperbolic, shotgun style. When 
Wolfe was good—as in The Kaacy- 
Kolored Tangerine-Flake — Strear line 
Baby (1965) and The Electric Koo!_Aid 
Acid Test (1968)—-he was very, “ery 
good. But when he was bad he was... well, 
accused of attacking “tinsel with an exe” 


or of using “a two-ton wrecking bal to- 


swat a vestigial winged fly.” Still, Wolfe 
always took risks, he was never borng, 
and if at times he seemed almost to parody 
himself, that was part of the darger 
inherent in his style. 


Occasionally, however, Subject-St-ls- 


Risk fell together just right. When that 


happened in the 45-line sentence about an 


attack jet being catapult-launched fom | 


an aircraft carrier off the coast of Vietram 
in Jousting with Sam & Charlie, zte 
result was one of the best bits of reportuge 
to come out of the war. There was some- 
thing magical about that piece. Now Tom 
Wolfe has written a book about Pro=ct 
Mercury, America’s first manned spice 
program, and about the test -pilots from 
whom the Mercury seven, the origizel 
seven astronauts, were chosen. It is Tam 
Wolfe at his very best, better in. fact tkan 
he’s been before. It is technically accuréte, 
learned, cheeky, risky, touching, touzk, 
compassionate, nostalgic, worshipful, —En- 
goistic—it is superb. 

We have always felt that the sky Fas 
America’s special domain. Where we ld, 
all other nations followed; that is, urtil 


October 4, 1957, the day Russia’s 154- - 


pound Sputnik 1 became the world’s fest 
artificial satellite. Its thin, otherworlcly 
beep-beep-beep demonstrated so advanced 
a state of Soviet space technology that it 
precipitated disbelief and panic in fhe 
American people, who had not thought 
the Soviet Union possessed either the capa- 
bility or the expertise to put a satellite in 
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orbit. As Wolfe notes: “The panic reached 
far beyond the relatively sane concern for 


tactical. weaponry, however. Sputnik 1 


took on a magical dimension. It seemed 
to dredge up primordial superstitions 
about the influence of heavenly bodies. 
Nothing less than control of the heavens 
was at stake. It was Armageddon, the 
final and decisive battle of the forces of 
good and evil. The New York Times, 


in an editorial, said the United States was 


now in a ‘Race for survival.’ The panic 
became more apocalyptic. Nothing short 
of doom awaited the loser, now that the 
battle had begun.” The next month, the 
Russians launched Sputnik 2, a 1,121- 
pound satellite carrying a dog. 

The first American satellite, Vanguard 
l, a 3.3-pound, grapefruit-size ball, was 
prepared for launch a month after Sputnik 
2. On December 6, 1957, the countdown. 
was carried live on network television. 
There was ignition, and then, as Wolfe 
writes, “a mighty surge of noise and 
flames. The rocket lifts—some six inches. 
The first stage, bloated with fuel, explodes 
and the rest of the rocket sinks into the 
sand beside the launch platform. It appears 
to sink very slowly, like a fat old man 
collapsing into a Barcalounger. The sight 
is absolutely ludicrous.... This picture— 
the big buildup, the dramatic countdown, 


followed by the exploding cigar—was 


unforgettable. It became the image of the 
space program. The press broke into a 
hideous cackle of national self-loathing, 
with the headline KAPUTNIK! being the 
most inspired rendition of the mood.” 
The inevitable consequence of. this was 
the determination to beat the Russians in 
the race to put the first man in space. And 
the most logical place to look for men 
with the kind of experience and credentials 
that future astronauts would need was 
among the ranks of practicing military 
test pilots. There was just one hitch:. the 
very best test pilots, the true Righteous 


Brothers, men like Chuck Yeager, Bob 


White, Scott Crossfield, Joe Walker and 
Ivan Kincheloe (before he was killed 
ejecting from a F-104 at 50 feet), had no 
interest in Project Mercury. These men 
were pilots. Anyone chosen for Project: 
Mercury would be only a passenger. He 
wouldn’t have control of the capsule (it 
wasn’t even called a ship!). He wouldn’t 
take it up, direct its flight or bring it down. 
The entire problem of control was to be 
taken care of automatically on the ground. 


“The human cannonball approach,” Wolfe 


writes, “looked like a Larry Lightbulb 
scheme, and it gave off the funk of panic. 
Any pilot who went into it would no 
longer be a pilot. He would be a labora- 
tory animal wired up from skull to rectum 
with sensors.” Among the tesi pilots at 
Edwards Air Force Base the Mercury 
project became known as “Spam in a 
Can.” And then word got out that the 
first flight was to be made by a monkey! 

But something was going on that the 
test pilots couldn’t quite understand. The 
first Mercury astronauts—Scott Car- 
penter, Gordon Cooper, John Glenn, Gus 
Grissom, Wally Schirra, Al Shepard and 
Deke Slayton—were being hailed as 
heroes before they’d even flown. Every- 
body was treating them as if they were 
the first men to ride rockets. Yeager (who 
had become, on October 14, 1947, the 
first man to exceed the speed of sound 
when he flew the rocket-powered Bell X-1, 
“Glamorous Glennis” at 700 miles per 
hour at 43,000 feet) had flown rocket- 
powered aircraft more than 40 times. 
Fifteen other test pilots had flown the X- 
series rocket planes, too. These men were 
highly skilled aerospace professionals and 
not the ‘reckless, high-guts-to-low-brains 
ratio, “‘just show me where the stick is 
and PIH fiy it? characters depicted in 
Hollywood movies. 

The month after the Mercury seven 
were introduced to the press, Scott Cross- 
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field would begin testing the X-15, a big, 
black brute of a machine designed to span 
the gap between manned flight in the 
atmosphere and space. Three X-15s would 
be built. They would become the first 
aircraft to fly four, five and six times the 
speed of sound and would reach an alti- 
tude of 67 miles—17 miles into “space.” 
X-15s completed 199 research flights, 
which produced at least 700 technical 
documents, an amount equivalent to the 
number generated by a typical 4,000- 
man Federal research center in two years. 

Crossfield was the inheritor of Yeager’s 
mantle, “the most righteous of all the 
possessors of the Right Stuff’ But the 
press all but ignored him. What was 
going on? As Wolfe writes, “Here at 
mighty Edwards [Air Force Base] itself 
the boys could feel the earth trembling. A 
great sliding of the templates was taking 
place inside the invisible pyramid. You 
could feel the old terrain crumbling, and 
... seven rookies were somehow being 
installed as the hottest numbers in flying 
—and they hadn’t done a goddamned thing 
yet but turn up at a press conference!” 

Where Wolfe’s book excels is in his 
understanding of the astronauts’ inner 
drive. They were painfully aware of the 
attitude held by their peers in the test- 
pilot pyramid: A monkey’s going to make 
the first flight. (Incidentally, Wolfe’s depic- 
tion of the monkeys’ understandable 
outrage at their trainers is marvelously 
funny.) The conflict between the scientist/ 
engineers and the astronaut/guinea pigs 
arose from the seven Mercury astronauts’ 
determination to retain their self-esteem— 
an esteem not shared by scientists and 
engineers attending a National Research 
Council conference on “The Training of 
Astronauts” at. Woods Hole, Mass., who 
would, speak of the “fully automated” 
Mercury capsule in which “the astronaut 
has been added to the system as a redun- 
dant component.” 
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The astronauts miffed the engineers and 
scientists by continually trying to alter 
the experiments. They insisted that the 


capsule be called a “spacecraft” in all 


news releases, that it have a window, a 
hatch that could be opened from the 
inside (just like on a real flying machire); 
they began to dismiss or reject a number 
of the experiments in which they were 
being asked to take part, and then they 
began to insist on being able to control 
the rocket manually—the one sure way of 
combating the recurrent monkey-taunt. 
The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration finally capitulated, be- 
cause they had come to realize that from a 
political and public-relations point of 
view the astronauts were NASA’s ticket 
to continued funding. NASA had pre- 
sented them as great pilots; pilots who con- 
trolled their craft. The astronauts had the 
power of Time, Inc. behind them (and a 
contract providing each of them with 
$24,000 a year for three years—a figure 
twice as large as they received with base 
pay, flight pay, housing and subsistence 
allowances combined). Wolfe notes in a 
fascinating aside that when on September 
21, 1959, a cover story on the astronauts’ 
wives appeared in Life. magazine, the 
women hardly recognized one another: 
“Life had retouched the faces of all of 
them practically down to the bone. Every 
suggestion of a hickie, a furze of mustache, 
a bag, a bump, a rogue celia of hair had 
disappeared.” | 
Wolfe compares the instant hero status 
that the press bestowed on these first 
seven astronauts—before they had even 
entered the Mercury capsule—to the adu- 
lation given as far back as the pre-Christian 
era to certain men who had been chosen 
to represent their nation in “single com- 
bat.” The Mercury astronauts were 
American Davids who had volunteered 
to slay the Soviet Goliath—volun- 
teering despite the fact that our metaphcr- 
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ical slingshots kept blowing up. Still, no 


one was prepared for the reverence, the 
homage paid these men when they return- 
ed from space: they were gods and, in a 
wonderful phrase, Wolfe describes how 
the faces of all those who looked upon 
them had “that glistening look.” 

The first American to elicit that response 
was Navy Commander Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., who, on May 5, 1961, rode his Mercury 
capsule atop a Redstone rocket 536 miles 
downrange for 15 minutes, 22 seconds. 
However, 19 days earlier, in a Vostok 
capsule, Soviet cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin 
had completely orbited the earth. John 
Glenn, the first American in orbit, would 
not make his flight aboard his capsule 
until February 20, 1962, ten months after 
Gagarin. And the errors continued. There 
was the accidental sinking of Gus 
Grissom’s suborbital Liberty Bell 7 on 
July 21, 1961, and Scott Carpenter’s waste 
of fuel during his one orbit on May 24, 
1962. — 

If these mistakes made the NASA 
engineers seethe, they seethed in private. 
The astronauts had won their battle for 
pilot status within NASA, but they still 
had their test pilot peers to contend with. 
It wasn’t until the sixth and final shot of 
the Mercury series, Gordon Cooper’s 22- 
orbit flight on May 15, 1963, that an 
astronaut showed his fellow pyramid- 
climbers that he too had “‘the pure and 
righteous stuff.” The automatic control 
system shorted out, an oxygen imbalance 


‘arose both in Cooper’s suit and in the 


capsule itself, and everyone in ground 
control was in a panic because Cooper 
would have to bring it down by hand and 


- eye. He brought the damaged capsule 


down to a pinpoint landing less than four 
miles from his recovery ship. 

On September 28, 1963, the seven 
Mercury astronauts traveled to Los 


Angeles to attend the awards banquet of * 


the Society of Experimental Test Pilots. 
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There Dorothy Kincheloe presented them 


with the Ivan C. Kincheloe Award named . 


after her late husband. The Kincheloe 
Award “for outstanding professional per- 
formance in the conduct of flight testing” 
was the Big One within the fraternity. The 
Mercury seven “now had the one thing 
that had been denied them for years while 
the rest of the nation worshipped them so 
unquestioningly: the acceptance by their 
peers, their true brethren, as test pilots. of 
the space age, deserving occupants of the 
top of the pyramid of the right stuf.” 

In Wolfe’s previous books his posture 
~was that of the skeptical outsider, the 
suave, somewhat distant and critical 
observer, content to move among his sub- 
jects with a slightly mocking smile. In 
The Right Stuff this pose has all but 
disappeared because Wolfe so obviously 
admires the test pilots and astronauts he 
encountered. For once he has taken a 
positive stance. But unlike the airbrushed 
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„portraits in the Life magazine articles and 


in the astronauts’ own self-serving auto- 
biographies, Wolfe’s depiction of these 
intensely competitive men—who worried 
more about making a pilot error than that 
their rockets might explode, and who 
were more concerned about the respect of 
their peers than the adulation of the 
public—makes the Mercury seven more 
human, while in no way diminishing our 
admiration for their courage. Further- 
more, Wolfe’s voice, his melange of 
technical jargon, test pilot shop-talk and 
whiz-bang hyperbole, is-the perfect foil 
for the cool, laconic west Virginia drawl 
of those True Brothers in the cockpit. 
Off and on during the last few years I 
would hear that Tom Wolfe was having 
difficulties with this book, that he had 
finished three -others since beginning work 
on this one. But he had the moxie, the 
reflexes, the experience, the coolness to 
keep going back. He had the right stuff. o 
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: DRAMATIST IN LIMBO 


By Martin. Gottfried 





The reviewer is a drama critic for Satarday 
Review magazine and the author of Browiway 
MICAS, ; 





A New York revival of Arthur M=ler’s 
The Price only aggravated my sene of 
loss and bewilderment about this rreat 
living playwright. When first produced on 
Broadway in 1968, this drama: recived 
good notices and enjoyed a successful run, 
but it was a mediocre work. Miller -was 
drained; he had nothing’ new to say. The 
play was a self-imitation. 

But long before he wrote The Pr*ze— 
perhaps even -20 years before—A-hur 
Miller had lost the artistic energy he’d_nad. 
' In 1955 he was at-the peak of his carer, 
with two masterworks already unde- his 
belt—Death of a Salesman (1949) and The 
Crucible (1953). His new A View from. the 
Bridge was nearly in their class. These 
three powerful plays were human in szale 
‘yet larger than life because they ~ere 
written with no small sense of poetry, and 
carried grand moral weight. Witsxout 
doubt, Arthur Miller was the conscimce 
of the American theater. Salesman estab- 
lished that. Its validity as a great Amervan 
tragedy—perhaps the American tragecs— 
. is beyond question. 

The Crucible was inspired by the 
‘Joseph ‘McCarthy era and was coucled 
with Miller’s own courageous, indignant 
appearance in the U.S. Congress beDre 
the House Un-American Activities Cm- 
mittee. 

As a work of drama, The Crucible Jas 
symmetry and passion, and as a worE of 
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righteousness it has a rare and regal 
stature. Both it and Death of a Salesman 
will be performed as long as there are 
stages. So will A View from the Bridge. 
Miller risked pretension in modeling that 
one-act play on Greek tragedy, but it 
seems to me that either you take yourself 
seriously enough to dare embarrassment 
or you will never be'serious at all. At 
worst you will fall on your face, and at 
the time Miller was too .confident, to 
worry about that. 

Almost 10 ‘years were to pass between 
A View from the Bridge and After the Fall. 
Why? Perhaps the events of his life had 
themselves become the stuff of the stage. 
He had married not merely a movie star 
but the legendary Marilyn Monroe. He 
wrote a film script for her (The Misfits), 
but he did not write plays. . 

Much happened in Miller’s life during 
the interim. He and Monroe were divorced. 
She committed suicide. Then, in 1964, 
After the Fall, his first play in a decade, 
was to inaugurate the Repertory Theater 
of Lincoln Center, and the press was treat- 
ing it as a Second Coming. But Miller’s 
new work was not so grandly received in 
artistic circles. 
had become the intelligentsia’s darling. 
After the Fall was accused of being sen- 


sationalist and tasteless. In it, they claimed, — 


the playwright revealed too much of the 


Miller-Monroe private life, and was un-. 


Dead, Marilyn Monroe ~ 
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fair in his version of the story. These 
charges were perhaps not unfounded, but 
they ignored the greater matter of the 
play’s quality. Miller, as person and as 
symbol, was being blamed for Monroe’s 
death, and After the Fall was used for 
target practice. 

The reviews were good in the popular 
press, but the literary press was mean. 

Monroe was just the start. Miller re- 
minded too many intellectuals of their 
weaknesses, too many fashion arbiters of 
their unfashionable pasts. Everything that 
he represented, from liberalism to cultural 
polish itself, had by that time gone out of 
style. 

It was against this background that 
The Price opened on Broadway in 1968. 
Arthur Miller was still a major American 
playwright, but only to the public. I 
believe that with this play he deliberately 
set out to appeal to them—the average 
theatergoers he knew to be faithful 
admirers. 

The Price is set in a condemned build- 
ing to which two grown brothers return 
after their father’s death to sell their 
family belongings. An old man named 
Solomon, a used-furniture dealer, has 
come to put a price on the stuff. The 
brothers, one a policeman and the other 
a physician, have not spoken in 16 years. 
The policeman blames the doctor for his 
frustrated life. During the play, the truth 
behind that and-other family secrets is 
revealed. 

This type of play was popular many 


` Dramatist in Limbo 


years ago: the naturalistic drama with 
symbols (“prices,” or what we pay, for 
“furniture,” meaning © the’ past). Yet, 
though Miller was an admirer of- such 
Ibsenist drama, it had never:been his own. 
style. Death of a Salesman is fantastical, 
with oversized characters and `a- cubist 
time structure; The Crucible is a period 
piece with a classical style; A View from 
the Bridge resembles Greek tragedy; and 
After the Fall is expressionistic. The Price, 
then, was peculiar in using a style that 
Miller considered too old-fashioned long 
ago. So anxious was he to please. 

Well he did please. The Price was a 
425-performance hit and the character 
of Solomon gave Miller his first taste of 
comedy. To an applause-hungry writer, 
as to anyone in the theater, nothing is so 
satisfying as an audience’s laughter. The 
laughter made Miller think himself funny 
enough to write an outright comedy. He 
wasn’t. The Creation of the World (and 
Other Business) ran a fast 20 performances 
in 1972 and was the author’s first flop. 
He’s done nothing for the theater since 
then. 

The revival of The Price has proved very 
popular.. Whatever the play’s faults, 
audiences still want Miller. At a mere 
64 he can thrive again with new, inventive, 
thoughtful, muscular work. Intellectualism 
is never out of style. Our stage has not 
had any moral leaders since his peak years. 
No theater can afford the loss of an 
Arthur Miller. m 
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